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CHAPTER XI. 
“WHAT KNOWEST THOU QF THE WORLD?” 


“A THOUSAND thanks,’’ said Gertrude, 
when the duet was finished. ‘It was 
quite too lovely; dear Maudie has a 
perfect voice. Do you know I fear I 
must confess to a little bit of a cold?”’ 
“What can I do for you, my Gerty ?”’ 
cried Maud, rushing to her side. 
“Nothing, love. I will gotomy room 
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CHAELMAS 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


at once, and I am sureI shall be quite 
well to-morrow. Sleep always cures my 
little ailments.”’ 

‘But you must have something hot, 
Gerty.”’ 

Gertrude had taken a fair share of 
wine at dinner, but she was easily per- 
suaded to drink a glass of negus. It 
was half-past nine when she left the 
drawing-room, and Maud fussily insisted 
upon accompanying her upstairs. 
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‘Miss Sandon is a very fragile crea- 
ture,’ remarked Miss Daughton to 
Rhoda. 

‘‘She has no strength, it seems,”’ 
Rhoda answered; ‘‘ her mother is a con- 
firmed invalid. Captain Sandon died 
suddenly in India, and his widow never 
recovered from the shock. [I daresay 
home is a melancholy place to Ger- 
trude.”* 

‘«She livesinthecountry, doesshe not ?”’ 
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“OH, MISS SANDON, LET ME SPEAK OF THAT POOR GIRL!’” 
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“Yes; General Wade’s house is in 
Blankshire. He is not a rich man, and 
they entertain very little; but Gertrude 
is always visiting friends.” 

Daisy lingered till the hands of the 
timepiece pointed to five minutes to ten, 
and then went her way upstairs. Itwas 
a cold night ; a glance through the land- 
ing window showed. her a bit of dark 
sky studded with frosty. stars, and she 
thought pitifully of houseless wanderers 
and all to whom home comforts were 
denied. 

There was no murmur of-voices to be 
heard'as she passed Gertrude’s door. 
Miss-Sandon had cleverly contrived to 
get rid of her officious friend; and it 
must be confessed that Maud's friend- 
ship was a severe strain upon the 
patience. Maud attached herself so 
violently and tenaciously to anyone she 
chanced to like, that she was apt to 
become a kind of Old Man of the Sea ; 
and those who knew her well would 
rather have had her enmity than such 
troublesome devotion. 

Daisy went to her room to wait quietly 
till the appointed time arrived. It was 
chilly there, after the warm atmosphere 
downstairs, and she hastened to wrap 
herself in the dark blue flannel dressing~ 
gown which had been one of Aunt 
Cecily’s parting gifts. Quickly, too, she 
unbound and brushed the soft thick 
tresses that had been neatly braided, and 
twisted them up for the night. 

She sat down to read a few verses in 
her Testament, and then knelt by her 
bedside to pray. Daisy, young and in- 
experienced in the world’s ways, felt that 
she needed special direction that night. 
She was going to venture upon an un- 
conventional step —-a step that some 
would have blamed her for taking at all. 

Miss Sandon would have a right, per- 
haps, to ask why she interfered in the 
matter? Worldly wisdom would have 
said that, as she had overheard a 
conversation never intended for her ears, 
she should have let the whole business 
alone; and in nine cases out of ten 
worldly wisdom would have been right. 

But Daisy remembered that Gertrude 
was only a girl—not three years older 
than herself. Had Miss Sandon been a 
person of more advanced years the ven- 
ture would never have been made.. And 
Miss Leeson, the poor, weakly dress- 
maker, was merely a girl, too. 

She rose from her knees, and looked 
at the watch upon the toilet-table. It had 
been her mother’s watch, and was trea- 
sured by Daisy as a sacred relic of an 
unknown love. The hands were point- 
ing to the half-hour. 

Very softly she unclosed the door, and 
made her way along the corridor that 
separated Miss Sandon’s room from her 
own. Downstairs she could hear noises 
that indicated that the busy servants had 
ee a gone to rest ; ‘but all around was 
still. 

She-knocked gently at Miss Sandon’s 
door, and-was answered by a low-voiced 
**Come in.” } 

Gertrude was sitting in an arm-chair 
by the bright fire, and the light fell upon 
her frail litte figure, wrapped in a rich 
pergnozr of quilted crimson satin. She 
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pointed to a seat on the other side of 
the hearth, and Daisy took it in silence. 

**T don’t understand why you should 
desire to meddle in my affairs, Miss 
Garnett,’ Gertrude began, speaking 
haughtily, but in a subdued tone. 

Unconsciously, the girls made a pic- 
ture as they sat fronting each other in 
the warm glow. The light of a wax 
taper, placed on the mantelpiece, shone 
on Gertrude’s frizzy head and Daisy’s 
smooth hair; andthe dark-blue wrapper 
of the one served as a foil to the ‘glisten- 
ing satin of the other. Daisy’s clearly- 
cut face was perfectly composed and 
pale; while Gertrude’s eyes flashed, and 
her cheeks were flushed with a feverish 
red. 

“‘T beg pardon,’’ Daisy answered, 
gently. ‘It must seem mean in me to 
have listened.” 

‘‘I thought there were only honour- 
able people in this house,’’ said Ger- 
trude, with bitterness. ‘‘It never oc- 
curred to me to open another door to 
hunt for eavesdroppers.”’ | 

‘“‘T have done you no harm, Miss 
Sandon,’’ replied Daisy, still very 
gently. ‘‘I ought, I believe, to have 
sprung up and opened the door when 
you began to talk. But the conversa- 
tion occupied only a few minutes, and 
before I could think of what I was doing 
it was all over. Afterwards——’’ 

“‘ Afterwards, I suppose, you ex- 
tracted further information from my 
dressmaker ?”’ 

‘No; I heard her moan, and ran 
into the work-room. Sheis very weak, 
Miss Sandon, and she had nearly 
fainted.”’ 

There was a brief pause. Gertrude 
rested her burning cheek upon her hand, 
and looked fixedly into the fire. 

“‘ What do you come to me for?’’ she 
asked, abruptly. ‘‘As you listened to 
it all, you heard me say that I am unable 
to help her. I am sorry, very sorry, of 
course; I told her so. But I can do 
nothing. Why did you come to me?”’ 

‘*To ask you to reconsider the case,’’ 
answered Daisy. ‘‘I think—forgive me, 
Miss Sandon—that you hardly realise 
the poor girl’s condition.’’ 

“‘T don’t want to realise anybody’s 
condition,’’ said Gertrude, irritably. 
‘* My own is bad enough, I assure you. 
I dare say her troubles are no worse 
than mine.’’ 

Daisy glanced at the costly ezgnozr, 
and thought of Miss Leeson’s shabby 
dress and thin jacket. 

‘At any rate, you have sufficient food 
and raiment,’’ she remarked. 

‘You know nothing about my needs,” 
returned Gertrude, loftily. ‘‘ Yours has 
been a simple bread-and-butter sort of 
life, shut out from the world.’’ 

‘That is quite true,’’ Daisy owned, 
meekly. ‘‘ But oh! Miss Sandon, let us 

speak of that poor girl! Isn’t she one 
of those ‘neighbours’ that Christ tells 
us of? If you leave her in her distress, 
don’t you think there will come a time 
when others will go their way and leave 
you. in your trouble? You believe in our 
Lord and His words, do you not ?”’ 

‘*You ask strange questions. But I 
am not a heathen; ofcourse, I believe.’’ 

“He said, ‘With the same measure 


? 


that ye mete withal it shail be measured 
to you again.’ They are very solemn 
words ; we dare not disregard them.” 

Gertrude moved uneasily in her seat, 
There was a softer look stealing over her 
face, and her large eyes shone through 
tears. 

‘You cannot comprehend my diff. 
culties,’’ she said, in a gentler tone thah 
she had used before. ‘‘1 never hada 
guide; I plunged: into “society without 
anyone to warn or restrain me. “’ I need 
not tell you the end’I have in»view; you 
are young, but you'may-guess it. Well, 
a girl is thought nothing of nowadays 


unless she outédresses everybody else, 


and is:always‘n the frontrank. By dint 
of striving hard I got:into the front:rank, 
but one has to pay:heavily to -keep a 
footing there.’’ 

She looked up and met Daisy’s glance 
of sympathy. 

“I didn’t mean to run into debt when 
I began,’’ she continued. ‘‘ My father 


~hated that sort of thing. Poor father! 


what would he think of me? But it was 
a struggle, always a struggle; tills 
seemed somehow to run up of them- 
selves, and my habits grew more and 
more extravagant. And I am a delicate 
girl; mine is only a fragile life. I don’t 
know how to exist without luxuries now.” 

“Tf it were in my power I would set 
you free from al] your worries,” said 
Daisy, earnestly. ‘“‘1 am like the 
ignorant little novice who talked to 
Queen Guinevere, at Almesbury. How 
can I know anything of your world? 
But, don’t you think if you were to make 
just one little sacrifice, you would. be all 
the happier for it ?”’ 

“IT might not feel quite so wicked, 
perhaps, if I did,’? murmured Gertrude, 
musingly. 

Again there was a pause, The fire 
was burning lower, and the blaze had 
subsided into a red glow. It was nearly 
eleven o’clock, and Daisy rose te- 
luctantly to depart. ne 

‘Stop,’ said Gertrude, rising too. 
“I can spare no money to give to Miss 
Leeson, but I may part with some of my 
trinkets. Ihave acurious old watch and 
chain in my dressing-case ; they are ol 
value, I know.” 

Daisy’s face brightened as she watched 
Gertrude’s little fingers turning over 4 
heap of jewellery. ‘The watch and chain 
were produced; both were massive and 
of ancient make, and studded with small 
pearls and rubies. © : 

‘Take them into your keeping lest J 
should change my mind,”’ Gertrude said, 
as she handed the trinkets to Daisy. 
‘And take my advice, be always a Daisy 
—simple, and modest, and lowly. lt 
answers better to be a’field-flower than a 
hot-house plant. 1 cannot live out in _ 
open field now; it is too late. But 
wish I could.’’: ' 

‘God looks after all His flowers, 1¢ 
matter where’ they grow,’’ answéte 
Daisy. F 

“It may be that He does. I ane 
looking after badly enough. I shall Set 
stay any longer in this house; to-mctrov 
I will go away.”’ aa 

es Bat ate will you go?” Daisy 
asked. ; = don't 

«Because the place and people 4° 
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suit me. ‘There is nothing to be gained 
by remaining, and I am sick to death of 
Maud. Sol shall receive a mysterious 
summons and depart.”’ 

“And Miss Leeson ?”’ 

“TJ will speak to her before I go, and 
tell her that I leave something in your 
hands. Good-night, Daisy. Remem- 
ber that we must meet on formal terms 
again to-morrow.”’ 

The great, bright eyes gazed wistfully 
into Daisy’s face. Both girls looked at 
each other in silence for a moment; 
then they kissed, and parted. 

Daisy went back to her room with 
noiseless feet, locked up the watch and 
chain, aad slept soundly through the 
rest of the night. It was later than 
usual when she woke, and all the family, 
save Gertrude, were seated at the 
breakfast-table when she went down- 
stairs. 

Maud was in tears. Daisy was not 
left long in ignorance of the cause of 
her grief; she could not keep it to her- 
self. 

“Horrid people always stay on for 
ever, and nice ones leave us,’’ she 
wailed. ‘‘It is quite too cruel that 
darling Gerty should have to go.’’ 


“Must she really go?’’ Rhoda 
asked. 
‘There is no help for it. She says 


her summons is most imperative. She 
is so awfully sorry to miss the charade 
party.” 

‘“‘T suppose her mother is ill?”’ said 
Miss Daughton. 

“Oh, yes; her mother is always 
getting ill. Won’t it be wretched for 
that poor, sweet Gerty to spend her 
Christmas at the Limes? The old 
General and his sister are always in 
the blues ; and they have no nice neigh- 
bours.”’ 

“Perhaps she will come back to us 
by-and-bye,’’ suggested Rhoda. 

“There isno hope of that. She has 
to pay a long-promised visit to the Ray- 
fords, at Brighton. She doesn’t care 
about them a bit, I am sure; but Gerty 
Is so unselfish, and Ada Rayford is so 
absurdly fond. of her.’’ 

‘The Rayfords! Oh, they go a great 
deal into. society. I have heard of 
them,” said Miss Daughton. ‘And 
Brighton is delightful in winter. Let 
me see; Miss Sandon’s home is in 
Sussex, is it not?” 

“Yes; the General lives in a horrid 
little village, about twenty miles from 
Brighton,’’ Maud replied. ‘‘ But Gerty 
Cannot endure the sea; a watering- 
Place hasn’t many attractions for her.”’ 

Miss Daughton said no more; but 
Daisy detected a quiet smile on her 
ace, and guessed that she saw through 
Gertrude’s little manceuvres. 

_Daisy did not see Miss, Sandon again 
till she was. dressed for her journey. 
She looked. a dainty little creature, en- 
veloped in: furs, ‘like a Russian prin- 
, ess,” as‘Maud said. All her woman- 

of-the-world manner had returned, but 
it was sufficiently tempered with soft 
tegtet-to-suit the. occasion. ’ 

“Pray come to us again, Gertrude,”’ 
Said Rhoda, really sorry to part with a 
Suest who had enlivened the house and 
ept her sister ‘n good temper. 
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“Indeed I will; you have been so 
very kind,’’ responded Gertrude, with 
pleasant warmth. 

“Good-bye, sweetest; your stay has 
been the greatest delight,’’ sobbed Maud. 
‘“‘ Write soon; let me have a long, long 
letter; I shall be utterly miserable when 
you are gone.”’ 

“I hate partings,’”” murmured Ger- 
trude, plaintively, as her little person 
was enveloped in Maud’s embrace. 
Miss Daughton smiled her furtive smile 
again; and Daisy felt perfectly certain 
that Gertrude had spoken the truth. 

“Good-bye, dear Miss Daughton ; 
Miss Garnett, good-bye.”’ 

Gertrude gave Daisy’s hand an ex- 
pressive squeeze, submitted patiently to 
one more hug from Maud, and then 
tripped down the steps to the carriage. 
The vehicle rolled away; the hall-door 
was shut; and Maud gave vent to a loud 
burst of hysterical weeping. 

As hysterics occupied the younger 
Miss Garnett for some time, Daisy seized 
an opportunity to slip into the school- 
room, and talk to Miss Leeson. 

She found the poor dressmaker much 
soothed and comforted; her mother was 
better, and enjoyed the beef-tea which 
had been procured through Daisy’s 
timely gift. The watch and chain were 
most gratefully received; and Miss 
Leeson said she should intrust them to 
the clergyman who visited her. 

‘‘He will, perhaps, dispose of these 
things for me,’’ she added. ‘He will 
know their value better than I do. My 
mother has told him a great deal about 
our troubles, and he has been very kind. 
If we could only get quite well and 
strong, I should not be uneasy about our 
future !’’ 

“Do you find full employment?” 
Daisy asked. 

“Yes, miss: Before my mother was 
ill, she used to work too; and as we 
have a sewing-machine we made a great 
many costumes at home. ‘She began to 
be ill just after I had undertaken Miss 
Sandon’s dresses. Somehow all our 
trials seemed to come at once; what 
with nursing mother and neglecting my- 
self I lost my own health.’’ 

“You need rest and change of air.”’ 
suggested Daisy. 

‘Indeed we do,’’ the girl answered, 
sadly. ‘‘We are country-bred, mother 
and 1; and London does not suit us at 
all. Before my father’s death we lived 
in a pleasant country town; he had a 
situation in a warehouse, and my-mother 
made dresses for the ladies in the place. 
His death was very sudden; and then 
mother was persuaded to come to Lon- 
don and live with her sister.’’ 

‘‘ Have you lived long in town?’”? in- 
quired Daisy. 

‘Just three years. My aunt died a 
twelvemonth after we came; and we 
stayed on, hoping to prosper. But 
mother will never be well in a close 
street, I am afraid; our lodging is in 
Marylebone—it is a crowded neighbour- 
hood.’’ 

“I wish I could 
mother,’’ said Daisy. 

*‘Oh, no, dear Miss Garnett; they 
wouldn’t let you. And you have done 


go to see your 
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us a world of good, already,’’ replied 
the dressmaker, gratefully. 

es Daisy wanted to do more good 
still. 

Maud continue! to wander {rom room 
to room in an inconsolable slate, some- 
times taking a spasmodic interest in the 
charade costu.sies, and sometimes.de- 
claring that she hated the thought of the 
party now that her darling Gertrude was 
gone. Khoda, really fatigued with the 
burden of household arrangemeuts, kept 
as much as possible out of her siste1’s 
way. 

Miss Daughton would willingly have 
shared the weight of Rhoda’s domestic 
cares, but Miss Garnett was not a little 
proud of her capacities for manuging a 
large house, and declined all assistance. 
Yet the responsibility was heavy for 
young shoulders; and Maud’s querulous 
complaints and varying temper did not 
make it lighter. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon Daisy 
came suddenly upon Rhoda, sitting alone 
in the breakfast-room. The fire was 
burning low, and the room was filled with 
the grey mist of twilight; but Daisy 
could see weariness in her cousin’s 
attitude, and felt sorry for her. 

‘You are tired, Rhoda,’ she said, 
gently. ‘I wish I could do something 
to help you.”’ 

“You can do nothing, thank you,” 
was Rhoda’s reply. 

“I could never be such a clever 
Manager as you are,’’ Daisy went on; 
‘*but if in some little way I could be of 
service I should be glad.”’ 

‘“‘T really don’t need any help as a 
rule,’ said Rhoda, more graciously. 
‘“‘ And there is Miss Daughton always at 
hand if aid is required. ButI shall be 
glad to get back to my crewel-work.”’ 

‘You have not done any for days?”’ 

‘‘No; I have been too busy with other 
things. I wanted to finish my sun- 
flowers before Christmas Day; but it 
can’t be done.’’ 

“Rhoda, let me finish them,” Daisy 
said, eagerly. 

“Oh! no, thank you. You would 
not take any interest in the work. The 
cushion is intended for an old friend of 
my mother’s—a lady you have never 
seen,” 

‘Indeed, Rhoda, I should be greatly 
interested. It would be so pleasant to 
feel I was serving you.” 

- If there had been more light in the 
room it is doubtful whether Daisy would 
have spoken so freely. But the twilight, 
and Rhoda’s evident weariness, gave her 
courage. Moreover, Miss Daughton was 
not clever at crewel-work, and her assist- 
ance in this case could not be relied upon. 

‘*T don’t know why it should be plea- 
sant,’ Rhoda said, with a half-sup- 
pressed sigh. ‘‘ People are not generally 
so very anxious to serve each other.’’ 

“‘T think they would be anxious to 
help if they had once tasted the pleasure 
of helpfulness,”” answered Daisy. 

There was a little pause, and then 
Rhoda sighed again. 

«Tf you really wish to finish the sun- 
flowers, you can undertake them,’’ she 
said, awkwardly. And Daisy thanked 
her as if she had conferred a favour. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE ART OF SHOPPING. 


HAT is it in 
' shopping 
whichso 
attracts 
the femin- 
ine mind ? 

It must 
be ad- 
mitted 
that the 
sternersex 
are, as a 
rule, in- 
different 
io the 
charms of such 
expeditions, and 
will suffer much, 
rather than ac- 
company a lady to a 
round of shops. And 
yet a charm there must 
be, or else why all this 

* crowd of people invari- 
ably found at every favourite establishment, 
many of whom, if they told the strict truth, 
must own to having come for some trifling 
purchases which might just as well have been 
indefinitely postponed, or done without 
altogether ? 

Others will go shopping, as they wrongly call 
it, simply to look in at the windows on the 
‘chance of seeing something pretty and cheap, 
‘when they rush in and buy it, and go home 
rejgicing and boasting to all their friends of 
the bargain they have lighted on. 

Let such foolish ones lay to heart this 
axiom: “Never buy a thing simply because 
it is cheap.” 

“‘Qh, but it is sure to come in some time,” 
they will reply. 

Perhaps it may, sooner or later, probably 
later; and mvanwhile it will be laid aside, 
getting dingy and out of date, and when at 
last a use comes for it its freshness is gone, 
and you wish you had never bought it, and 
could go and get new. 

Some members of the shopping world have 
wonderful notions of economy. They will 

walk long distances. to save a few pence in 
their purchases, not taking into account the 
wear of shoe leather or the waste of time, or 
the mental and bodily fatigue, which surely is 
of some account if our energies are worth 
anything. 

‘Oh, why don’t you go to Brown's for that 

-.tibbon ? I got the very same thing there for 
Sic. only yesterday,” such an one will say to a 

. friend who is paying 6d. for it at Jones’s. Now 
Brown’s is nearly a mile away, and this 

: economical lady forgot to mention that by the 
time she got to the shop she was so exhausted 
-that she had to take a hansom home, so that 
-in the end she lost considerably by the trans- 
action. 

Certainly there is no object in paying more 
than is necessary, even though it is but a 
farthing a yard; but a great deal of extrava- 
gance is practised and cadled economy by 
people who have not studied the art of shop- 
ping. Asa rule it is not economical, but the 
reverse, to buy cheap imitations instead of the 
real thing ; they are in the end not cheap, but 
‘dear. A poor thing, of bad material or badly 
made, may pass muster for a little time, but 
‘very soon its outside gloss of respectability 

- begins to fade, its true self shows through, and 
‘everybody can see that it is nothing but a 
sham. And do we not all in our hearts des- 
pise shams? And rightly too, for they are 
the very essence of vulgarity. 

But buy a good thing, and besides lasting 
‘ten times as long as the inferior, it will look 
good and respectable, and unspeakably more 
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refined, even when worn away to its last 
threads. So the true wisdom and economy 
is to have honestly good things, and, if neces- 
sary, fewer of them, and not to deck our 
houses and ourselves in an ostentatious super- 
abundance of * bargains (which are not var- 
gains) picked up so cheaply” here and there 
and everywhere. 

Unless one can afford to fritter away an 
amazing amount of money, it is well on enter- 
ing a tempting shop not to think: “Now 
what shall I buy, what do I want?” but to 
keep in mind the query: ‘What can I do 
without 2” 

A prudent shopper will keep her eyes from 
straying amongst the tempting array as she 
walks up the shop, lest, seeing, the temptation 
to buy should be too strong for her strength 
of mind. She will turn a deaf ear to the 
insinuations of the shopkeeper anent a “ spe- 
cial cheap line in gloves,” or ‘‘ a manufacturer’s 
stock of ribbons at less than cost price,” 
conscious that though they may be cheap in 
one way, they would not be so to her, because 
she does not want them. 

Shoppers may be arranged in three classes ; 
probably we can all fix on one of our acquaint- 
ances as typical of each class. 

First, then, the desperately economical, not 
to say stingy, shopper, of whom mention has 
already been made. Having possibly abun- 
dant means, yet nothing gives her so much 
pleasure as to buy her goods more cheaply 
than anyone else. Always on the look out 
for bargains, she moves her patronage from 
one shop to another, not because the goods 
are better, but she has the idea that they may 
be cheaper, or that the vendor may be more 
readily beaten down in price. 

For this dreadful individual, on being shown 
any article, immediately, and as a matter of 
course, begins to persuade the shopman to 
take less than the price. Perhaps in the hope 
of retaining her custom he does abate a trifle 
at first, but, finding that there is no end to her 
bargaining, he becomes impatient and indiffe- 
rent whether she goes elsewhere or not. 

The members of the second class are not so 
numerous as those of the other two, but still 
they exist in no small numbers. 

A lady of class number two will not and 
cannot believe that anything is good unless the 
full or more than the full price is paid for it. 

‘This is nice tender beef, my dear,” she 
says to her daughter, the housekeeper. 

“It is American, mother, eightpence half- 
penny a pound.” 

‘* Ah, well, I chought it was very flavourless 
all the time.” 

Or, after admiring the new carpet in a 
friend’s room, she is told it was bought at a 
little reduction because the pattern was not 
fashionable, she will say, sympathisingly, 
‘© Well, it won’t wear, of course; it is such a 
mistake to buy underpriced goods when you 
want wear.” 

No shops are to be patronised except those 
*‘good old-fashioned”? ones, which charge a 
trifle more for everythingthan anybodyelse. The 
addition to the price appears to add a flavour 
and air to the wares which is quite wanting in 

. those bought at more reasonable shops. 

Ah, well, class two, you are foolish, pre- 
judiced, aggravating, but nevertheless to be 
preferred to your predecessor. 

In the third class we find those who under- 
stand how to shop. Without being niggardly, 
they will not pay more than a thing is worth, 
though it be on sale at the best and most old- 
fashioned shop in the world. On hearing the 
price, if she thinks it excessive, she will say 
so, quietly but straightforwardly, not in the 
hope of getting it reduced, but to explain her 
not purchasing it. The truth is much better 
than a number of foolish groundless reasons 
which the attendant probably sees through in 
a moment and despises accordingly. 


Again, if she be pleased with an article 
in quality and price, she will gratify the shop- 
keepers by saying so equally frankly. 

On the other hand, she will never buy cheg 
rubbish; she carefully examines it and detects 
the good from the bad, and lets no amount of 
persuasion or cheapness tell against her own 
good judgment. She chooses out certain 
shops and goes to them asmuch and as con. 
tinuously as she fairly can. She knows what |% 
she wants before going in, or if she does not 3 
know exactly she tells the attendant clearly 
what purpose it is for, and he is always willing 
to suggest. By this means she avoids the 
annoying practice of getting the counter 
covered with unsuitable goods, and finally 
departing without purchasing at all. 

Should she have unavoidably caused extra © 
trouble, or taken up a good deal of time,a | 
polite «Tam sorry to have troubled you” wil] | 
mollify the poor tired server, and do away with 
the grumbling remarks which would probably 
be made after her departure. 

If she meets an acquaintance in a shop, 
after greeting her she will finish her pur. 
chases before entering into conversation, so as 
not to keep the attendant waiting, for his time 
is valuable, though she may have plenty of 
leisure. 

But a word must be said about servers. Are 
they themselves always perfect? Can they 
know how much custom they sometimes drive 
away from their masters’ shops by their surli- 
ness and unwillingness to oblige? As a rule 
they are amazingly patient and good-humoured, 
but still one hears too frequently such a speech 
as this, ‘Oh, I never go to Brown’s, they have 4 
such disagreeable, uncivil peopie to serve;1 
prefer to walk a little farther on to Jones’s. It @ 
is not such a good shop, but they are so j@ 
polite, and seem so anxious to please.” 

If they only knew how pleasant it is to be 
served by a civil, obliging person, and how 
annoying to have an impatient or unwilling 
one, they would certainly exert themselves to 
preserve at least an outward show of patience 
and good temper, even if they cannot manage 
to affect the interest in their customers which 
is such a charm in the attendants at many 
shops. : 

The importunate shopkeeper, too, is very 
annoying, who, when one is in a great hury, 
persists in bringing out box after box of 
“special lines”? and displaying them, regard- 
less of your assurances that you do not require 
anything more. 

Also, it is very provoking to be told thata | 
certain article matches your pattern, or 6 & 
suitable for your purpose, when it is que @ 
evident that it would not do at all. Thisim- | 
portunity is often due-to the “rules of the | 
house,’’ where the assistants are paid a com a 
mission on articles which they contrive !o | 
sell, It is never done at the stores, and q 
hence one of the comforts of shopping a a 
these places instead of at shops, see 4 
people to buy in that way seldom has the a 
desired effect, and certainly makes them te 3 
luctant to go to the shop again. “nih 

The one thing to be considered on both § 
sides by sellers and buyers alike is how to do # 
to others as we would be done by. Hy 

MARY SELWOOD. 
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THE SUNBEAM OF THE 


FACTORY. 
A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 


—_— 


CHAPTER IIL. 
ASK AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN YOU. 


At last the wished-for evening came. 

“Will you want nursie to-night to 
take her little charge to school ?”’ asked 
Bridget, laughingly, as Katie and she 
left the factory. 

Katie declined with thanks, and a 
{ttle before eight o’clock found herself 
in the cheerful schoolroom. Miss John- 
son welcomed her with a smile. It was 
early yet, and the few spare minutes 
before school began were filled up with 
pleasant conversation. Katie was sur- 
prised to find how much the teacher 
knew of the home affairs of the girls in 
her class, and how pleased they seemed 
to tell her the news of the week. Evi- 
dently, there was no lack of affection on 
either side. 

Bridget came in just as they com- 
menced the reading lesson. 

“You are late to-night,’’ remarked 
Miss Johnson. 

“T couldn’t help it, really,’’ replied 
the girl, ‘*I came by a slow train, and 
it stopped at every station.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ inquired the 
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SUNBEAM OF THE FACTORY. 


teacher. 
near.”’ 

‘“Now, Miss Johnson, please don't 
scold, but the shops looked so pretty 
with their Christmas things, I couldn’t 
help looking in them as I came along.”’ 

The lessons began, and the evening 
passed as quickly as before. The class 
in which Katie found herself was the 
most advanced in the school, but every 
now and then an answer was given that 
made the teacher smile. 

‘““What is an epistle?’’ once she 
inquired, as the word came in the course 
of their reading. 

‘‘The wife of an apostle,’’ was the 
ready reply of one of the girls. 

A ‘flock of sheep’’ was also men- 
tioned. Bridget, by far the most back- 
ward in the class—because the most 
inattentive—was asked the meaning of 
the former word. 

‘Please, Miss Johnson,”’ she said, 
‘isn’t it what you put in beds to make 
them of?” 

At length the bell rang for silence, 
and after the hymn had been sung, Miss 
Johnson again ascended the low plat- 
form at the farther end of the room. 

‘*Girls,”’ she said, ‘‘ I hope you have 
not forgotten what Isaidlast week. To- 
night I want to speak to you about the 
ear of God. Yesterday evening, I was 


“IT thought you lived quite 
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walking along the road, not far from my 
home, when I saw in front of me two 
young lads whom I know very well. They 
were talking loudly and using language 
not fit for anybody’s ear. I was just 
about to step forward and stop them 
when one turned round and caught sight 
of me. ‘Shut up, Tom,’ I heard. him 
say to his companion, ‘there’s Miss 
Johnson; I hope she didn’t hear.’ Well, 
whether I heard or not mattered very 
little, but as the boy spoke, the words 
flashed through my mind, ‘For there 
is not a word in my tongue, but lo, O 
Lord, TZhow knowest it altogether.’ 
When I was a girl at boarding-school, 
bad marks were placed against our 
names when we disobeyed the rules, or 
if our lessons were ill-learnt. Then 
every Monday morning, as soon as the 
school had assembled, this list was read 
out, and how ashamed of ourselves 
we felt if the teacher had to mention 
us. Now, just suppose, dear girls, that 
some unseen reporter had been close to 
you all this past week, and had taken 
down every word you had said, and to- 
night had brought the book to me, and f 
had read it here aloud! Would not 
many of you have had cause for shame ? 
There would be hasty, angry words, for- 
gotten as soon as uttered; there would 
be very many foolish speeches, and there 
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might be worse, much worse. Now 
listen whilst I read to you a verse from 
this Holy Book—God’s Book—a Book 
that cannot tell a lie. ‘ For every idle 
word that men shall speak, they shall 
give account thereof in the Day cf 
Judgment.’ Now will you not be more 
careful in the future? Beas merry and 
as full of fun as you like. That will not 
displease our Heavenly Father, but take 
care nothing passes your lips that you 
would be ashamed for Him to hear, that 
you would not say if you could see Him 
close beside you. Once the Son of God, 
drew near to two men who were walking 
along the road. He asked them what 
they were talking about. hen after- 
wards they found out who He was, how 
glad they must have felt they were not 
ashamed to answer. But how often if 
Jesus were to draw near and ask you the 
subject of your conversation, you would 
hang down your head and not care to 
reply ! 

‘« But not only does the ear of God hear 
all that we say to each other, it is always 
open to listen to what we have to say to 
Him. The youngest child here can tell 
me what it is to pray. Prayer is the 
asking God for what we want, just as 
the little child goes to its parent when it 
is hungry and asks for a piece of bread. 
God is the great Parent, the Almighty 
Father, and He bids us come to Him 
with confiding trust, and tell into His 
listening ear the story of our needs. 
Listen to the words of Jesus. ‘Ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you. For every one that asketh, 
receiveth ; and he that seeketh, findeth ; 
and to him that knocketh, it shall be 
opened.’ And that is so true; all God’s 
people have found it so; not one has 
ever been sent empty away. Perhaps 
some of you have mothers who taught 
you, aS soon as you could speak, to 
kneel down night and morning and say 
your prayers. Never give up that habit, 
nor allow yourself to be teased or 
laughed out of it by others. But do not 
think you may not pray at other times. 
A little girl that I know is very timid in 
these London streets, and sometimes 
she has to cross them at the busiest 
hour of the day. A little while ago she 
told me she always first raised her heart 
to Jesus and asked to be taken safely 
across. Ah! and it does not matter 
how simple our requests may be, God 
will listen to them. He is glad to hear 
us pray, and we need not study to find 
long words and grand sentences; the 

simpler they are the better. Nor does 
it matter where we are when we pray. 
You may be in the midst of a crowded 
workroom, if you get into difficulty you 
may then and there ask the special help 
of God. Do you remember the story of 
Nehemiah? He was a Jew, but living 
far away from his own land in the court 
of the King of Persia—the greatest king 
then in the world. News was brought 
to him of the sad condition of his native 
country, Its chief city was in ruins, 
and the people were much afflicted. 
What could he do? He could pray; 
and pray he did. Some time afterwards, 
he was waiting on the king. Surprised 
to see him look so sad, the king asked 
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the reason. Now was Nehemiah’s 
chance. He must answer at once, yet 
even then he found time to first send up 
an earnest cry to God for help. That 
cry was heard; the king’s heart was 
touched as he listened to Nehemiah’s 
bold request to be allowed to return to 
his native land, at least for a time, and 
very readily he gave permission. So 
may you pray, and you, too, will be 
heard. ‘In everything,’ mark the 
words, for nothing is too small—‘In 
everything . . . let your requests be 
made known unto God.’”’ 

* * * 

Katie walked home quietly. The frost 
had broken up and the rain was pouring 
down. Mechanically she put up her 
umbrella, but her thoughts were far 
away. ‘Glad to hear us pray!” 
These were the words that again and 
again ran through her mind, She 
reached her home; the outer door was 
shut, as usual, but by means of a cord 
passed through a small hole, and 
knotted at the end, she was able to 
undo the fastening. Each room in the 
house was occupied by a different family. 
As she stumbled up the dark staircase 
and passed the first landing, she heard 
the voices of a costermonger and his 
wife storming at each other, and freely 
mingling oaths and curses with their 
words. Katie had often heard them 
quarrelling before, but to-night she 
shuddered as she thought of the listen- 
ing ear of God. 

Half an hour later, seated in her little 
room, Katie found the words, ‘‘ Ask, and 
it shall be given you.’’ Further on she 
read, “‘ If ye, then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father which 
is in Heaven give good things to them 
that ask Him ?” 

In her eagerness, Katie spoke aloud: 
*‘Of course, father liked making me 
presents, because he loved me; and, 
even as a child, I was never naughty 
long with him. But I -have sinned 
against God ever so many times, and if 
I asked Him, He wouldn’t give me 
‘good things.’ One day; I suppose, 
He will punish me for what I have done 
wrong.”’ 

Katie’s face grew gloomy; she almost 
wished she had never been to school. 

‘*No wonder folks say ‘a short life and 
a merry one,’ when they think of the 
reckoning there is to come afterwards. 
I suppose a prisoner might try to make 
himself as happy as he could before he 
got his sentence, but I should like to see 
him asking favours of hisjudge!. It 1s 
all very well for Miss Johnson to talk in 
that way; sze never did anything very 
wrong, but she’d have a different tale 
to tell if she’d worked all her life through 
in a factory with never a kind- word to 
cheer you up! ‘Glad to hear us pray!’ 
Glad to hear her maybe, but ze /”’ and 
Katie, in her bitterness, laughed a scorn- 
ful, mocking laugh. 

Presently her mood changed, and a 
softer expression came over her face. 


* 


‘TY wish I were a child again, and could - 


begin afresh, it might be different then ; 
perhaps now if I try hard, very hard in- 
deed, God will forgive me, and I can 
make a fresh start. It would be grand,”’ 


and she leaned her head upon her hand 
and gazed into the fire, ‘‘it would be 
grand if one day I knew that He careq 
forme, and would make me His child: | 
don’t think I should mind much about 
anything then. What a fool I am!” 
she suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Kate Morton 
the child of God! Might as well ex. 
pect to goto Court and call the Queen 
my mother !”’ 

And so Katie’s thoughts went round 
and round until long past her usual time 
for going to bed, but when at last she rose 
from her low seat by the fire, it was to 
reverently kneel down beside the chair 
and to tell God in simple language that 
she was a foolish, sinful girl, and to ask 
His grace to help her to lead a differeat 
life in the future. ‘‘ Perhaps some day 
He will forgive me if He seesI amin 
earnest,’’ was her last thought before 
going to sleep that night. 

The following Sunday Katie went to 
see her stepmother. Once a month 
she visited the old home, scarce know- 
ing why she went—the welcome she 
received was never warm—but most 
likely because it was the strongest exist- 
ing link between her and her dead father. 
The church bells were ringing for service 
as she walked along, anda strange shut- 
out feeling came over her as first one 
group andthen another passed up the 
church steps and disappeared beyond. 
A little child came out from a school- 
house, her Bible in her hand. Katie 
glanced first at her, then at the words 
written above the door :—‘‘ They that 
seek Me early shall find Me.”’ 

“Ah !’’ thought she, ‘ but what about 
those that seek Him late ?”’ 

After a quarter of an hour’s quick 
walking, Katie left the main road and 
turned from one narrow street into 
another. Dirty, ragged boys and girls 
were here and there playing together, or 
quarrelling over a game of marbles. 

* Poor children.!”’ she said to hersell, 
“T wish they knew about God—but 
there! I was taught the Bible in day- 
school, only it never came home to me 
then.’’” a 

Finally, she reached her stepmother s 
home. zit was oneyof a. row of small 
housesiin a quiet, respectable street. 
Mrs. Merton lived on the ground floor, 
and Jetsthe other sooms to lodgers. 

In’. Her, husband’s time, such an 
arrangement hadineyer been thought of, 
but'-his:widow was ‘only too glad to take 
in lod&érs: to pay-her rent. As Katte 
knock the door, she felt surprised 

2 The step 
outside was dirty, an handle lacked 
its polish. Whatever? M:s. Morton > 
faults might be, she was a good house- 
keeper, and prided herself on the clean. 
liness of her rooms. Not a speck - 
dust was allowed any.peace if she were 





at itsunusual. appearance. 
ihe 





The door was opened by an untidy 
looking: girl. 

Addo may you want ?’’ was oe 
question, asked in no very pleasant tone 
. Katie wondered the more. 

‘‘ Where is! Mrs. Morton 

uired. ae 
bore Oh! it’s the missus you want, ee 
Wish you joy, I do; she’s as age 
two sticks this morning. Shan 


2”? she in- 
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ON NATURALNESS AND AFFECTATION. 


here long, I know, to be driven like a 
slave from morning to night.”’ 

As the girl muttered these words, 
Katie pushed past her and entered her 
stepmother’s room. The sick woman 
looked up. 

““So you’ve come, have you? Just 
look at the state of the room,’’ she 
moaned; ‘‘and here am I, tied hand 
and foot, and can’t move to do a thing, 
andthat young slip of a girl as impudent 
ascan be. I’d like to give her a good 
box of the ears!’’ and the angry woman 
tried to raise herself in bed, but, finding 
the pain too much for her, sank back 
with a weary groan. 

“What's the matter ?’’ asked Katie. 

‘‘Matterenough! It’s the rheumatics, 
the doctor says. But much you’ll care. 
What’s the good of telling you? I 
daresay you’ve heard of it, and come 
here to have your fling at me!”’ 

A fortnight before, Katie’s temper 
would have risen at this ungracious re- 
ception; but it was one of her resolu- 
tions that morning, before leaving home, 
to be patient and kindly with her step- 
mother. 

‘*How long have you been ill?’’ she 
quietly asked. 

“More than a fortnight,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ And everything’s just going to 
rack and ruin; the lodgers upstairs are 
all grumbling, and threatening to leave; 
and that girl, Betsy, goes gadding about 
instead of bustling around and getting 
through her work. Here, Betsy!’’ she 
called; ‘‘whatever are you up to all 
this long time? I want my room put 
straight.” 

“Let me do it,’’ said Katie, gently. 
She really felt sorry for the active, 
energetic woman now so completely laid 
aside. 

“Ay, and go prying into every 
comer!’’ replied Mrs. Morton; and she 
watched the girl with eagle eyes as she 
stepped quietly from one part of the 
room to another, putting things. away, 
and reducing the general confusion to 
something like order. 

““Where shall I find an apron?” 
Katie asked, at length, and was 
answered in a more peaceable tone 
than before. Katie began to dust the 
room. 

‘Can’t you make my bed ?”’ inquired 
Mrs. Morton; ‘it’s all in lumps and 
holes.’’ And for the remainder of that 
day Katie found plenty to do. Not one 
word of thanks did .she get until the 
evening; her stepmother was evidently 
Suspicious of her motives. But as she 
prepared to leave at dusk, Mrs. Morton 
closely scanned her face. 

“I can’t make out what’s come over 
you, Kitty,” she said; ‘but sure enough 
it’s too good to last. Well, anyway, 
I’m much obliged. By-the-bye,” she 
added,.a newthought striking her, “ are 
you doing it for pay ?”’ 

Katie’s eyes flashed ; indignant words 
were on her tongue, but before she had 
time to speak, gentler thoughts came 
over her. 

‘‘Yes,”’ she answered, slowly, “ but 
hot for such as you can give me.” 

Her efforts that day to please and 
Care for her sick stepmother had cost 
her something, but they had brought a 


glow of pleasure with them. She had 
worked with a will, and witha glad sense 
of the all-seeing eye of God. 

‘‘Maybe,”’ she thought, ‘‘if only I 
keep on and try hard enough, He will 
one day forgive me and love me too.”’ 
And the girl returned home feeling 
happier than she had done for many a 
day. 

: (Zo be continued.) 


ON NATURALNESS AND AFFEC- 
TATION. 


‘“‘No wonder we like her,” said Nanette, | 


when I spoke of Maggie and her want of 
affectation. ‘* Give me a’girl like her, whose 
great feature is naturalness, and who was 
never known to give herself airs!” 

My friends, this is, unfortunately, rather a 
rare character; for too many of you are not 
content with being your own sweet selves, but 
are all anxiety to appear something else. Who 
has not seen girls so full of affectation that if 
it were taken away nothing would be left? A 
great observer of character writes in one of his 
books that, ‘* all affectation is the vain and 
ridiculous attempt of poverty to appear rich,” 
and, to judge from what one sees, Rose and 
Flora and Eliza~—to name no others—must be 
as poor as church mice. 

The remembrance of that wise man’s aphor- 
ism might tend, when you are tempted to in- 
dulge in higher flights than ordinary, to bring 
you down again to the level of children of 
nature. These children of nature have always 
the best of it, and are certainly the happiest, 
for to be affected is to be ill at ease. 

Of the many sorts of affectation, all are 
equally objectionable and absurd. Rose, for 
example, 1s affected in looks. She has the 
prettiest face imaginable, but she herself 
spoils all the charm. No one ever yet was 
found to admire either the smile that had 
been put on or the demure look practised 
before a looking-glass.) Here we have 
one reason for there being far more pretty 
little girls than handsome young women—a 
subject I have touched upon before. The 
little ones are natural, but not so many of 
their big sisters. Be always natural, then, 
and you may be always beautiful. 

Flora is affected in manner. No one who 
has the honour of her acquaintance can help 
laughing when she sits down and strikes a 
graceful attitude, her hand supporting her 
cheek. She thinks she looks then like an 
angel in one of Raphael’s pictures, listening 
to the music of the spheres. But her airs and 
graces are, perhaps, best seen at the piano, 
which is natural enough, for we seldom see 
musical performers without a touch—just a 
touch, Rachel—of affectation. Few are as 
natural as that young Highlander I met the 
other evening in a friend’s drawing-room, 


who, when asked for a song, began and . 


finished, without accompaniment, a Gaelic 
ballad in forty-nine verses. 

Eliza’s weak point, so 
concerned; sis. dress. She belongs to the 
country, and is a true flower of the soil, but 
she insists on dressing in a style as unlike the 


country as ever was known. 


French author, met in his young days. In 
her simple peasant’s attire, Graziella seemed 
to the poet loveliness itself; but one day she 
pu: on a fine gown, with a hat and feathers, 
and Lamartine;was out of taste of her im- 
mediately. .. Eliza’ might learn a lesson from 
that girls" 
. One might also find without difficulty an 
example of affectation in speech. Kate, my 
Scotch friend, might serve, who went to 


far as affectation is... 


‘When I see her, . 
_she reminds me of a girl whom Lamartine, the 
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England for three weeks, and returned to her 
native. heath speaking grander English than 
was ever heard south of the Border. ; 

Then there is the affectation of friendliness, 
No doubt this often springs from good motives, 
but it may be carried too far. When in- 
different to people we must not, of course, be 
rude to them, but it is almost as objectionable 
to make a show of affection. A man I have 
read of-had been treated with a great appear- 
ance of friendliness by a girl, and thought he 
stood high in her good graces; but one day 
he overheard her singing a song about 
him, in which she likened him to an ass. 
Now, this incident is often repeated in a 
milder form in everyday life, and the more’s 
the pity. 

There is something, gitls, positively wrong 
in trying to appear what we are not, and 
affectation is nothing better than a sort of 
hypocrisy. It is a way of imposing on others, 
and there is a nearer connection between a 
misleading look‘and a forged document than 
people at first sight might imagine. The 
poverty behind affectation is, however, most 
often apparent, and the affected are found out 
with little trouble ; just as Nanette the other 
day found out a man who boasted of his great 
estate, though on it there were really only two 
partridges and one pheasant. 

As arule the affected only get laughed at, 
and people who once liked them often grow 
disgusted. About a year ago a friend told 
me that he was engaged, and it happened to 
be to the most affected girl you ever saw. A 
few months after he came to say that the 
engagement was broken off, ‘And when I 
was quite sure about it,” headded, ‘I walked 
out on our hillside with a feeling as if a 
cloud had passed from my mind, and as 
if the whole world lay bright and glorious 
before me,”’ 

Naturalness, however, you must understand, 
is not everything. When on a journey I once 
fell in with a most natural girl, who had a 
happy art of measuring time when waiting for 
trains by the number of Bath buns she could 
devour. She was a child of nature, no doubt, 
but not to be quoted as a pattera. Certainly, 
one could have wished her more ethereal and 
less voracious. 

A. great deal of the affectation of you girls 
arises from self-consciousness. It is modesty 
feeling a little uncomfortable, and trying to be 
bold and independent. To be perfectly at 
ease we must never think of ourselves; the 
jwork in hand must be everything. Be then 
thoroughly in earnest, and whatever you do 
take it up as if your life depeaded on it. 
Affectation will then have received its death- 
blow. 

Do what you think right, and never give a 
‘thought as to how you will look’when doing 
it. Otherwise you may seem as odd as my 
friend, Clara, who is so self-conscious that her 
movements remind one of the awkward 
shuffling of an owl in a cage, when it feels it 
is being stared at. 7 

A very healthy movement in society, would 
be one for the extinction of affectation, and 
the promotion of truth and sincerity... How 
life would then gain in interest! One would 
then no longer meet with crowds of girls with 
all their individuality gone, and all answering 
to the same pattern, like machine-made toys. 
Naturalness, even carried to an extreme, 
would be better than that, even though it 
ches to make the world like an old curiosity 
shop. 

Beeld, then, affectation, and cultivate 
simplicity and truthto nature. ‘Vain man!” 
says the poet, but we may with as much truth 
translate it *‘ Vain girl!” . 


—‘ What wouldst thou be ? 
Ze thyself : covet no greater gift.” 


JAMES MAson. 
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THE ROSE OF AYR. Yer bey i * a 2 ee 
THE ivy climbs high on the castle walls, yh iN : ea — 
But gowans bloom bright in the glen; j IN es 
And aching hearts oft are in stately halls, 
Though the clan count ten thousand men. 
Two bridals have passed from the kirk to-day, 
Where the brides were both young and fair ; 
The Flower of the Highlands, the Lady May, 
And the winsome blithe Rose of Ayr. 


Glad songs are echoed far down in the glen, 
From a home girt with peace and love : 

No heart is so sair ’mid the clan’s brave men 
As hers on the braeside above. 

One bride wore grand jewels around her brow, 
One only her shining brown hair ; —q 

Yet the chieftain’s wife in the castle now Me | Wily) 


Ve Cee) i i 
Well conn tha Tian on har gg \ Nie The sweetest violet grows in the dell, 
Ch Dany GRvy Le 2yose = Li ee And the wild rose best loved of old: 


Braw blooming heather, the bonnie bluebell 


TTT TT SERRE asec a Cause less sorrow than gear and gold! 


Though wide are the lands of the Lady May, 
And the red deer roam proudly there, 
Her happiest hours are whiled away 
In the home of the Rose of Ayr. 


The wee dusky birds that range the grecn 
wood 
‘Wake music the rarest of all: 
Ah! better a cot with the leal and good 
Than to pine in a gilded hall. 
For lone hearts soon weary of pomp and state, 
They bring little but cark and care : 
More wise than the Flower of the Highland’s 
fate, 
To win that of the Rose of Ayr. 
Avueusta A. L. MAGRA. 
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} HE popular impres- 
} sion about writing 
} a story, among 
| those who have 
never set them- 
selves to the task, 
a is that it isa sort of 
8 thing that comes natu- 
rally; once begun, it 
will unwind and de- 
velop of itself, and arrive 
at. a conclusion somehow 
or other. Another very 

Z— generalidea is that to tell 

Ny J some real incident that 
Wi) has attracted the notice of the 
writer cannot fail to make an 

=~ interesting story. Our business 
in the present paper will be to show that both 
these notions are illusory; that to write a good 
story is as much an art as to construct verses 
or elaborate essays, and that all good writers 
follow certain definite rules and methods, 
which, though varying in individual cases, 
thus stamping certain writers with special 
characteristics, have, nevertheless, a certain 
similarity of foundation. 

We find very diverse methods adopted by 
various well-known writers. Wilkie Collins, 
for instance, makes plot his chief care, and 
certainly no man living has displayed a more 
wonderful imaginative faculty. The plots of 
this eminent novelist enchain the reader's 
mind, and carry it on with absorbing and 
ever-accumulating interest until the grand 
climax is reached. But when it is all ended, 
what is the impression? That we have 
been living in a world of marvellous unreali- 
ties, watching the movements of a set of 
wonderful marionettes, moved by a master 
hand with elaborate forethought, as a man 
might play a game at chess. The characters, 
often drawn with the utmost skill, linger in 
our minds as the puppets who have worked 
out those extraordinarily-conceived plans, 
created for no other purpose than to act parts 
already arranged and bring about events 
already planned. 

In life we know the action of individuals, in 
a certain limited sense, shapes the events 
which follow—that, in fact, results are produced 
by causes; and, in order to be true to life, a 
writer will- consider carefully how a certain 
character would act under certain circum- 
stances with various influences brought to 
bear. The skill of the author would be shown 
by the manner in which he decided these im- 
portant points, and thus created a consistent 
portrait of a character which mig’t be per- 
fectly original and at the same time wielike. It 
will be seen that to gain a realistic impression 
tne characters must in a sort of way develop 
the plot, rather than the plot make the 
characters. ‘The truest art is to follow nature, 
and we know that human beings are not mere 
Puppets worked by invisible wires, following 
out a course already chalked, as upon a map. 
I need, hardly add: that Wilkie Collins’s 
method, so far as we can judge it from his 
books, is not the one we would hold up asa 
model. There are few writers indeed who 
could have produced such results; and we 
must always remember that a man who stands 
alone, marked out by some. strong in- 
dividuality, is the last person who ought to 
be imitated. Genius, truly, often soars above 


rules; but it is only genius that can afford co 
do this, 
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HOW TO WRITE A STORY. 


By AN EDITOR'S W!FE. 


A sensational writer of some celebrity in 
her sphere followed a curious plan in the 
working out of the stories which seemed 
literally to flow from her active pen. ‘I 


bring my hero or heroine into the most extra-. 


ordinary and bewildering difficulties that I can 
possibly devise,” she told a friend, ‘and then 
I set to work to contrive to get them out 
again. The more difficult I find this portion 
of my work, the better I know my story will 
be liked.” This writer followed a method, 
certainly, but not a very artistic one. The 
result was that, though she had undoubted 
talent, she never rose beyond the ranks of the 
most sensational and ephemeral literature, 
which find plenty of readers among the 
thoughtless and ill-educated, filling them with 
false notions of life, and giving them more 
hazy notions than they already possessed of 
the borderland between right and wrong. 

A very different methed is that of the 
author whose chief object is to depict cha- 
racters which shall live in the mind as life-like 
creations, even when the incidents of the story 
are almost forgotten. ‘The Wide, Wide 
World” is a specimen of this kind of 
story. Perhaps no better example of 
a writer who combined most forcibly both 
these styles could be found than Charles 
Dickens, whose characters are wonderful 
creations, the result of the keenest observa- 
tion, and whose plots will bear comparison 
with those of most novelists, although cha- 
racter was, no doubt, his great study. 

‘‘ But,” my readers will say, ‘all this is 
only about criticising; not about writing 
stories.” Quite true, but it is a great step 
gained to be able to intelligently detect from 
an author’s work something of the rules by 
which he has been guided, and to note in 
what way such a plan has been the means of 
helping or retarding the success of his per- 
formance; for an immense deal of help is to be 
gained by carefully reading good models. A 
novice will almost invariably find that, if she 
has been reading some special book imme- 
diately before sitting down to write, her story 
will unconsciously be tinctured by the style of 
that author sufficiently for herself to detect 
the influence, though others may not do so. 
I do not mean to say that she will or ought to 
imitate, but that, as she issure to be influenced 
by what she reads, she should be careful to 
study only good models, 

Our novice would be very foolish if she were 
to begin by trying anything more formidable 
than a short story. Even here, she will do 
well to arrange-for herself a plan of pro- 
cedure. The plot, which, of course, needs 
nothing like the amount of elaboration given 
to a serial story, must, nevertheless, nave a 
definite beginning and ending. Some of the 
most interesting short stories consist only of 
an incident or two from the life of an in- 
dividual, while others include the principal 
events of a lifetime. In each, however, there 
must be some sort of climax—something to 
lead the reader on with a sense that what is 
coming is of as much or more importance than 
what is past. It is very essential in story- 
writing, especially for magazines and for 
children, that the opening should be bright 
_ and attractive ; but it is a most inartistic fault 
to let the interest created at the beginning 
gradually dwindle and die out before the end 
is reached. Yet we need not search very far 
to find instances in print. 

Having carefully thought out a plot, which 


must have enough incident, yet not be so over- 
crowded as to leave no space or scope for 
description, the first difficulty is generally 
where to begin. It does not necessarily follow 
that we must begin at the very beginning. It 
is often found advisable to seize a ‘situation ”’ 
for a commencement, and then explain how 
the situation came about. A fair instance of 
what I mean occurs to me in the case of 
“‘ Daniel Deronda,” where the chief character, 
a beautiful girl, is displayed at a gaming table. 
The interest is at once seized: ‘‘ How came 
that fair young creature in such a position as 
this, and will she go on from bad to worse, or 
will she break through the temptation?” 
The key-note of interest is struck in the very 
first paragraph. We have already spoken in 
a former article of the great importance of 
being able to write to a given length. There 
is a great deal of nicety in proportioning the 
amount of incident to the amount of space at 
the writer’s command. This can only be 
accurately estimated by practice, but I may 
warn the novice that the tendency of a story 
is to outrun the limits fixed, and that when she 
comes to write she will find many little points 
occur to her that will be necessary to the 
artistic development of the plot, but were un- 
thought of in the general scheme. 

It may be as well, in passing, to give a word 
or two to the subject of computation. If you 
take about a dozen lines, and strike the average 
of words in a line, and then compare the 
average of your own line with that of a 
magazine column, a small sum in arithmetic 
will very quickly show you how many of your 
own pages will fill the page of print. It is 
a good plan for those who write much to use 
always the same sized paper, as it saves both 
the editor and the author some amount of 
time and trouble in reckoning length. As a 
proof that this point of length is of importance 
to magazine writers, I cannot refrain from 
quoting the practice of a living editor,* who 
occasionally writes to his staff contributors, 
“Can you let me have a short story in the 
course of the next fortnight, consisting of 
about 2,180 words?” 
| Incidents and characters taken from life 
frequently form the groundwork of the best 
stories, and give the writer a great advantage 
in drawing truly life-like sketches, but she 
must beware of adhering too rigidly to the 
bare details. As a rule, incidents from life 
serve only as a foundation, the writer having 
to supply from her imagination many trifling 
incidents which are necessary for the com- 
pleteness of the picture, or to add a conclusion 
which in the living type has not’yet been 
arrived at, for fiction difters from reality in the 
same respect as the map of a country differs 
from that small portion which surrounds the 
space covered by our own two feet. © 

Children’s stories form a branch of litera- 
ture quite distinct, but are nevertheless capable 
of much artistic excellence. The aim of pre- 
senting true views of life is more than ever 
necessary here. The class of children’s story 
with which all of us are familiar, connecting 
beauty with wickedness and plainness with 
virtue, is happily almost superseded by more 
rational and truthful pictures of child life. 
That intelligent children themselves ‘are cap- 
able of criticising pretty accurately is shown 
by the following true incident :—An old lady 
was telling her little granddaughter, who was 


* Not the Editor of the Girt’s Own Pargr. - 
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supposed to have a penchant for all kinds of 
naughtiness, the story of a little boy who ran 
out of his mother’s garden into some fields he 
had been forbidden to enter. “ At last,” said 
the old lady, “he came to a gate, and instead 
of turning back he clambered over into the 
next field. But he had not seen that there 
was a big bull behind the hedge. When the 
bull saw the naughty little boy he ran at him 
and tossed him, and that was the end of dis- 
obedient Charlie.” 

*‘Grandmamma,”’ said the little girl of 
four, ‘now I'll tell you a story. There was 
once a little girl who was told not to go in the 
fields, but she was naughty and went. By- 
and-bye she came to a gate, but there wasn’t 
any bull there, and it didn’t toss her; so the 
naughty little girl got home safely.” 

The artistic fault im this anecdote was en- 
tirely in the way of telling it, which conveyed 
the impression that the child’s disobedience 
was the cause of the bull being in the field, 
and that, seeing he was a naughty child, he in- 
dignantly and virtuously tossed him. The 
lesson sought to be conveyed that disobedience 
often brings children into trouble, and must 
sooner or later work them injury, is a true and 
just one, and even the commonplace incident 
in which it is here embodied might have been 
told in a way that would not violate even a 
child’s notion of cause and result. 

It is the opinion of the writer of this article 
that a child’s story should always leave a 
pleasant impression on the mind of the youth- 
ful reader. Sunshine and cloud should no 
doubt be intermingled, but the sunshine 
should burst through and predominate. Hap- 
piness is an essential element of childhood, 
and it is the duty of the elders to shield them 


as much as possible from gloom and misery, - 


which more often has a hardening than a soften- 
ing effect. Their books, which represent life to 
them, ought, then, rather to deal with the 
happier phases of existence, and not introduce 
them premature?y to those aspects of it which 
have banished from their elders the innocent 
enjoyment and wide trustfulness they knew as 
children. 

The construction of a long or continued 
story differs very greatly from a_ short 
one. Here some sort of plot is absolutely 
necessary, and, as 2 rule, requires to be most 
carefully and thoughtfully elaborated, the in- 
cidents interweaving and welding together, as 
the warp and woof ofapieceofcloth. Develop- 
ment of character is an essential not necessarily 
entering into a short story. Instead of one 
point of interest there must be many, all lead- 
ing up to and subservient to the grand déxoue- 
ment, If the story is to appear in serial form, 
each separate portion should contain some 
point to sustain and excite interest. In a long 
story we expect to find striking situations, de- 
scriptive power, dramatic force, or vivid 
character-painting, in addition~to. mere in- 
cident, and these points must be well ‘kept in 
view, for some or other of them will cer- 
tainly enter into the composition of a good 
story. 

The best way for a beginner, when the main 
ideas of a plot have been brought together in 
the author’s mind, is to sketch out a plan of 
the chapters. ‘This will fix the incidents in 
the memory, and also give the cue where it is 
possible and advisable to make good points— 
to seize an opportunity fora pretty piece of 
descriptive writing or a forcible situation. It 
will-also be a very useful check against unduly 
lengthening out or hurrying any portion of the 
story, for if you should suddenly discover that 
‘you have occupied three parts of your space 
with less than half of your plot, you would 
know that the remaining portion of the story 
must be overcrowded with incident, or the 
plot be mutilated, very probably spoiling the 
symmetry of the whole work. 

_ It is impossible to lay down any rules about 
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style. If awriter has any title to write she 
will probably possess some individuality of her 
own, which it is quite desirable she should 
preserve. The study of good authors need 
not rob her of such individuality, although it 
will greatly assist her in the command of 
language, fluent expression, and grace of 
diction. If in the course of a story you come 
upon a paragraph that will not go right by 
means of a correction here and there, ruthlessly 
cut it out and turn the whole sentence or para- 
graph into quite a different form. It would 
seem almost needless to warn the tyro against 
copying the stereotyped forms appertaining 
to special writers, as, for instance, G. P. R. 
James’s solitary horseman urging his steed at 
a furious pace over a bleak, desolate country ; 
or the dark-haired, masculine villain, dear to 
the heart of many lady novelists; or the fair, 
treacherous woman, with her snake-like beauty, 
&c., &c. These points are emphatically to be 
avoided. Their respective authors have gained 
a place for their work by virtue of their talents 
and za spite of their peculiarities. To copy 
the oddities without displaying the talent 
would indeed be fatal. 


In sending a story to an editor a brief 
résumé of the plot should accompany it, more 
especially if the tale be at alla long one. By 
reading this and one or two chapters, the ex- 
perienced judge will tell at once whether the 
MS. is likely to suit him, and it is obvious that 
the story of which the editor can see the 
scope almost at a glance is likely to receive the 
first attention. 


A few words on the subject of publishing 
may not come amiss in this place. In order 
to get a book published, an untried author 
would certainly have to provide the necessary 
cost, the publisher, if it were a fairly good 
production, perhaps consenting to add the 
weight of his name on the title page. The 
probable result will be a heavy loss. 


None but the most remarkable books will 
find a footing without an enormous amount of 
advertising, quite beyond the power of a 
private enterprise; and it is not at all to be 
wondered at that publishers should be ex- 
tremely chary of risking outlay which is little 
likely to bring them any adequate return. It 
is hardly their fault if the public will not buy 
such books; to them it is simply a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence.. But a writer of 
real ability stands a very good chance of finding 
an opening in magazine literature, as has been 
the case with the majority of our greatest 
authors, and, when firmly established in this 
sphere, will stand a much better chance of 
discovering a publisher who will purchase the 
copyright, and take all risks of publica- 
tion. 

In conclusion, I would say that the object of 
all fiction should be to convey some high moral 
or religious teaching, by depicting characters 
to be reverenced and imitated, or displaying 
unworthy conduct in its true light; and the 
writer who invests wickedness with a charm, 
or enlists all the interest of readers on the side 
of characters whose actions we know to be 
rather worthy of reprobation, is guilty of a 
greater evil than, we will charitably hope, she 
is at all aware of. 
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EVERY GIRL HER OWN Toy. 
MAKER. 
How TO MAKE A PAPER Box, 


LY NP 





yF you want toys, 
make them. Such 
is my advice: 
: there is nothing 
RWS like being able to 
» do things for one. 
= self. Idle girls 
say, buy them, and so, 
too, say all girls without 
originality and enter. 
prise. But I say, my 
sweet friends, start 4 
private toy manufac. 
tory of your own. Ger 
a few sheets of paper, 
a little string, a button 
or two, a few bits of 
stick, a pen-knife, a 
pair of scissors, and a gum-bottle—there you 
are set up in business, and ready, by the 
aid of those ten little fairies people call your 
fingers, to rival every toy-shop that ever was 
known. 

There is the pleasure of the occupation to 
speak about. Didn’t I see Polly’s eyes glisten 
with joy just now over a rag doll she has 
made ‘‘all by her own self?’’ She never 
would have looked half so pleased even if you 
had bought her a whole waxwork of dolls, 
every one moving by machinery and decked 
out in silks and satins. 

Then there is my Princess—never mind 
who she is or in what king’s palace I reside— 
there is my Princess, I say, who tells me that 
the only toys worth anything are home-made 
articles. She knows all about it. 

‘‘Not so fast,’’ say some of you, “ we are 
past toys.” Well, girls, I don’t speak to 
you; saving your presence, I address myself 
to the younger folks. But even you might 
listen with profit. You do not want toys, 
true enough, to provide amusement for your- 
selves, but at times you must furnish fun for the 
little ones, and it is as well to know the way. 
Tam a pretty old Jack-in-the-box, and have 
long seen the happy effect produced on the 
grown-up by entering heartily into the sports 
and pastimes of the juvenile world. ‘Can 
do,” says the proverb, ‘‘is easily carried,” and 
the “can do” of simple toy-making will, as 
you go through life, make you deservedly 
popular, and bring you a great deal more 
pleasure than you can well imagine. 

In these papers Iam going to describe 4 
number of little things that every girl can 
make for her own amusement. They will all 
be interesting; they will all be easy; they 
will all be cheap. I was going to add, they 
will all be instructive, but our object is fun. 
We shall speak about instruction another 
time. . 

Some people seem to think that the only 
toy properly belonging to a girl is a doll. 
Now, Ido not see that at all, Look at the 
number of things the boys have to play with. 
Why should not the spindle side of the house, 
as yours used to be called, not have as much 
variety in the way of toys as the spear side: 
No, no; if Jack has a hundred things to 
amuse himself with, Jill must have more than 
her doll. 

Besides, if Jill knows how to make some . 
Jack’s toys she may be of use to him, and 0 
all pleasant things give me the sight of oar 
helping their brothers and being thoroughly 
interested in their occupations. ar 

Clear the table; then, for we are going t0 
begin. First of all we shall make a paper 
box. When finished it will do to stow away 
any of our tiny treasures in, or it might answt 
as a trunk for holding doll’s things when 54° 
goes on her travels. 
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Take a piece of paper: it does not matter 
what the size is, but it must be square. Now 
let me ‘tell you that if you have a piece of 
paper longer than it is broad, and wish to get 
a square piece out of it, all you have to do is 
to lay it flat before you on the table, take the 
left-hand corner and fold it over to the right- 
hand edge, so that the bottom edge will lie 
parallel with the right-hand edge. Cut off the 
single piece of paper at the top of the sheet, 
and the three-comered double piece remaining 
will, when opened out, be found to be per- 
fectly square. ais Py 

Having got your square of paper, fold corner 
to corner, and open out. You will thus get 
two folds impressed on it like a St. Andrew’s 
cross. 

Now fold all the corners in to the centre, 
and then open out. The paper will now have 


folds on it represented by the dotted lines in 


fig. 1. 

You must follow the letters in fig. 1. Fold 
a to b and open out, c to d and open ont, e to 
Jf and open out, ¢ to 2 and open out. 

Fold a to f and open out, ¢ to # and open 
out, ¢ to 6 and open out, g to d and open out. 
The paper will now be marked by folds repre- 
agen by the dotted lines and black strokes of 

B 2 

Take a penknife and make a cut wherever 
there is a black line in fig. 2. This will, amongst 
other things, cut away several little bits of 
paper that are not wanted. 

Turn in the corners of the three-cornered 
pieces at a and cin the style shown in fig. 3. 





Now pass the folded corner ¢ through the slit 
at 5,.opening out the folds to make the fasten- 
ing secure, and see that you put ‘straight the 
little laps of paper that are to form the inner 
sides of: the box... Pass the folded-corner a 
through the slit at ¢, and open -out the’ folds, 
ne there. you have the box complete;‘as at 
2. 4. £98 i] - = ‘ ; an 


This is a pretty box. Certainly, the lock 


‘ and ‘key are not constructed on thief-proof 
“principles, but we have none but honest 


people about. -If, however, our. doll’s house 
should be broken into during the night I, for 
one, won’t be responsible for the plunder the 
robbers may carry off. 

JACK-IN-THE-Box. 
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STRENGTH. 


A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Rusy’s heart was beginning to sink en- 
tirely within her; she was very much 
inclined to sit down upon the damp 
heatherand cry. Her feet were feeling 
as if they could go no further, and every 
moment the darkness grew thicker round 
her. Suppose she should walk into a 
swamp—that horror of the moorland 
which she had been fearing all the even- 
ing—suppose she should be lost in one of 
these terrible swamps! The notion gained 
more and more force with her as the 
gloom around her increased, and her 
trembling heart sent up a prayer to her 
Heavenly Father for protection and help. 
The thought of danger and death 
brought the picture of Bessie’s last 
hours very vividly before her, and she 
fancied she heard the voice of the girl 
by whom she had watched that night 
calling to her softly through the mist, 
and bidding her take courage. It was 
only an illusion, she knew. There was 






By ALICE KING. 


nothing but vast silence around her, but, 
somehow, it gave her new courage and 
made her step out more boldly and 
freely. The idea came to her that her 
situation was something like the position 
of sailors at sea when the wild waste of 
stormy waters spreads out around them ; 
and a sweet text rose like notes of a 
kind angel’s harp in her mind: ‘‘Itis 1; 
be not afraid.”’ 

Weariness and fear were, however, 
beginning again to get the upper hand 
with her, when suddenly she seemed to 
catch a far-off, faint, tinkling, sound ; 
she listened, with every sense and faculty 
concentrated in the single one of hear- 
ing—listened until she became certain 
that she distinguished the sound of 
bells. A great thrill of joy passed 
through her; it was the first distinct 
noise she had heard, save her own heavy 
footsteps, since this terrible darkness 
gathered round her. But this flash of 
hope was but of short duration; she re- 














































































































































































































‘SHE WAS MEETING A LARGE COVERED VAN,” 


collected that, as she had crossed the 
moor in the daylight, she had noticed 
that some of the sheep had bells round 
their necks, and probably she was now 
near a flock of these animals. Yet still, 
she thought that she would go in the 
direction from whence the sound came, 
and see what it was, if possible; so she 
hastened forward to the best of her 
weary powers. 

As she advanced, the tinkling grew 
stionger and stronger; it seemed to 
come from something louder than sheep- 
bells, and she fancied, too, that she 
could now hear a rumbling noise. Was 
it wheels? Her heart gave a glad leap 
at the question; and what was this be- 
neath her feet? It was surely a hard 
road, and no longer the soft, spongy 
heather. A few moments after she 
could discern a large dark object loom- 
ing through the mist, and could catch 
the gleam of a light through the gloom. 

What could it be? It certainly was 
not a cottage, or even a shed. It was 
not in the least like either, and, besides, 
it kept moving—moving towards her; 
and, besides, there was such a rolling 
and rattling, and such a jangle of bells. 
Ruby still went on as she was making, 
mentally, these observations; and be- 
fore long she saw that she was meeting 
a large covered waggon, drawn by two 
big, powerful horses, with a lantern of 
some sort slung on one side of it, anda 
man walking by the horses’ heads. She 
had evidently got on to a road crossing 
or skirting the moor, and this wasa 
vehicle traversing it slowly through the 
darkness. 

With a little, glad cry of joy and 
thankfulness she hurried up to the man, 
and said— 

“Oh, please, can you tell me how far 
I am from Stonecroft, and which way I 
must turn to get to it?”’ 

The man stopped his horses, took de- 
liberately from his mouth a pipe which 
he was smoking, and stared at her, as 
well as he could conveniently in the 
gloom, as if she had been a lion, or an 
ostrich, or something more remarkable 
to meet on the moor, even, than that. 

‘Stonecroft!’’ he repeated, at length, 
slowly, making the word seem a yard 
long. ‘‘Why, bless ’ee, you be five 
good miles from that.’’ : 

“Five miles!’? cried Ruby, with 
something very like a sob. ‘Oh, how 
am I to get there to-night, so tired as 
I am? I feel as if I could hardly 
move.” 

“That be more 
than I can say,’ 
was the answer, 
given very coolly 
and deliberately. 
Then, struck by 2 
new idea, he 
added, ‘‘Be you 
one of the gentle- 
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folks as be stopping up to Stonecroft ? 
I’ve heard tell of such.” 

‘Ves ; we are staying there for a little 
while. But, oh, please, do advise me 
about getting back there!’’ 

“J don’t zee as how it be possible 
this evening, and such a night of 
weather, too, as it is with the fog,”’ 

There was not much comfort in the 
reply, certainly, but it was given with 
the utmost calmness. Ruby fairly broke 
down, and began to cry. 

“Don't ’ee take on so, miss,’’ said 
her new friend, his feelings, apparently, 
roused and softened. ‘I'll tell’ee what 
I'll do; I'll heave ’ee into the waggon, 
and you can bide there quite comfortable- 
like among the straw, and I’ll take ’ee 
back to my missus for the night.”’ 

The proposition was certainly a 
friendly one, but, nevertheless, at first 
it was rather a startling notion for poor 
Ruby. 

‘But who is your mistress?’’ she 
said, doubtfully. ‘And how strange 
she would think it to be asked to take 
me in! She does not dream of your 
bringing anyone back, like this.’’ 

‘No, she don’t; that’s true,’’ answered 
he, reflectively, pulling the forelock of 
one of his horses. ‘‘ But she’ll be glad 
enough to zee ’ee, anyhow, ’specially 
when she do hear I found ’ee in such a 
bad case. She be the kindest lady that 
ever anyone set eyes on. There be no 
one that be in trouble that she won't help. 
Here have I and the horses been all the 
way into Barnstaple with the waggon, 
with old Mrs. Barton’s furniture. She 
be changing from our village to go and 
live in the town. Folks do say as how she 
have got plenty of money, only she be so 
near and sly about it, so that she could 
have paid for the carriage of her furni- 
ture Well enough if she had chose; but, 
there, missus have took it into her head 
to think her a poor, old soul. She’ll 
never believe nothing bad of no one, and 
so.me and Vi’let and Diamond must 
needs be sent into Barnstaple; and such 
a trapse as it has been for us I never 
knowed, and the horses be steaming all 
over like two tea-kettles.”’ 

These last words were spoken in a 
complaining, not to say a grumbling 
tone, but Ruby was too much occupied 
with her own unpleasant situation to heed 
much their meaning; she understood 
vaguely, however, that the sending of 
the waggon to Barnstaple proved that 
its mistress was a kind-hearted woman, 
ra the thought was a reassuring one for 

her, 

“What is your mistress’s name, and 
Where does she live? Is it far from 
here ?’”’ she asked. 

‘‘Her name be Miss Chichester. She 
do belong to a high family in these parts. 
You must have heard tell of them I 
should think. Our place be called Ash- 
combe. It be about three miles from 
here, and a pretty little house enough.”’ 

“And do Ashcombe and Stonecroft 
at all lie in the same direction ?’’ asked 
Ruby. 

“Bless ’ee, no. They be nigh as far 
apart as June from January.” 

_ “How unfortunate and awkward it 
is,” said Ruby, still hesitating. 

“If you be going with me, miss, I 


hope you’ll please make up your mind 
at once. There bean’t much time for 
‘Shall I?’ or ‘Shan’t I?’ Meand the 
horses can’t bide about here all night.’’ 

The man spoke like, what in fact he 
was, anold servant, who was used to 
talk familiarly to gentlemen and ladies. 
Thus admonished, Ruby saw that she 
must, in truth, come to some determina- 
tion ; so she accepted the friendly offer, 
for she did not well see what else she 
could do under the circumstances. It 
was quite impossible for her to return to 
Stonecroft that night. They would, no 
doubt, be in anxiety about her; but what 
could she do in such a situation? She 
could only go with the man, and hope 
that his mistress would prove such as he 
described her, and try to make the best 
of things. Perhaps she might be able to 
send a messenger early in the morn- 
ing to Stonecroft to make known to Mr. 
and Miss Lindhurst and Ella where she 
was. 

While these thoughts were passing 
hastily through her mind the man was 
preparing, with no loss of time, to help 
her into the waggon, when suddenly 
one of the horses snorted, and threw up 
its head, and showed signs of the most 
evident excitement. An instant after 
there was a sound as of a quick rush 
made by severalanimals, and Ruby saw 
some dark forms dash past them in the 
mist and scamper away on to the moor. 

‘Steady, Vi’let. Don’t ’ee go making 
up a to-do now,” said the man, taking 
the uneasy horse by the head. 

“What was that?’’ asked Ruby, 
startled and eager. 

‘‘Why it was just two or three of the 
red deer, miss. You do meet them here 
on the moorsometimes ; they be nothing 
to be afeared on, only Vi’let she be 
young and skittish, and she have heard 
the stag-hounds lately, and when she 
do zee sight of a deer, or even smell 
one, she be sotup. But the old horse he 
has more sense.” 

And he stroked the well-behaved, 
four-legged, middle-aged gentleman in 
question. 

Thus reassured, Ruby allowed her- 
self to be put into the waggon, and 
covered over with a sort of rough cloth 
with which the luggage that had lately 
filled it had been protected. She was 
reclining on the straw, and she felt really 
quite comfortable. She knew that there 
are red deer on Exmoor, and so what 
had just happened did not so much sur- 


prise her; she had been looking out for . 


them all day as she crossed the heather. 
The driver cracked his whip, the bells 
began to jingle vigorously, and very soon 
the waggon was in motion. ; 

Ruby found it rather a jolting process 
at first, but her present reclining posi- 
tion was delightful after her late exces- 
sive bodily fatigue ; and then it was such 
a sensation of relief to know that she 
was in perfect safety. Besides, she could 
not help being a little amused at the 
whole adventure, as, indeed, it was in 
her nature to be; though she was rather 
frightened, too, at the thought of pre- 
senting herself before this unknown lady. 
Gradually a pleasant drowsiness stole 
over her as she lay there listening to the 
bells and the trample of the horses’ feet, 
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which made a sort of indistinct tune as 
they mingled with the rumble of the 
wheels. She heard at intervals the 
driver talking partly to himself, partly to 
hishorses, aboutthe road, the darkness of 
the night, and other things belonging to 
their journey, and at first these spoken 
words roused her and reminded her 
where she was; but before long they 
were mixed up grotesquely with an idea 
she had that she was lying on the lawn 
at home at the Priory, with Ella talking 
to her about her new summer hat. Then 
the man’s voice, and the horses, and the 
waggon passed out of Ruby’s mental 
ken altogether, and she was fairly em- 
barked in a long dream about common- 
place, familiar things. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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MADEIRA CAKE. — Jngredients. — The 
weight of four eggs in flour, the weight 
of three in butter, the same, in sugar. 
Mix the sugar and butter well together, then 
break one egg into them, and gently sift in 
about a third of the flour; mix together, add 
a second egg and another portion of flour, ‘in 
a similar manner;: then the third and the 
remainder of the flour. “When thoroughly 
well mixed, half fill a cake-tin lined with 
buttered paper, and put it immediately into a 
rather slow oven. When it has just risen, 
place very lightly and quickly a few strips of 
candied peel on the top of the cake. : 

RIcE Buns.—/ngredients.—Three quarters 
of a pound each of ground rice, butter, flour, 


‘and finely powdered loaf sugar, and three 


eggs. Mix all well together, adding a very 
small teaspoonful of ‘baking powder. . Drop 
the mixture in small portions on‘ a baking tin, 
well buttered, being careful to leave ‘a suffi- 
cient space between the buns, or ‘they-may be 


’ baked separately in small tartlet tins: Bake in 


a quick oven. 

QUICKLY PREPARED DISH SUITABLE FOR 
LUNCHEON OR HIGH TrEA.—Take a tinned 
lobster, mince it finely, and mix with a little 
fresh butter ; salt, pepper and cayenne accord- 
ing to taste; a blade or two of mace, anda 
dessertspoonful of anchovy sauce. Add one 
egg and: a little flour, or, if you have it ready, 
a small quantity of cold boiled potato mashed. 
Divide the mixture into small crescent-shaped 
cutlets, brush them over with egg, dip them 
into bread-crumbs, and fry them a light brown 
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colour. If eaten cold, they should be gar- 
nished with parsley or arranged round a dish, 
the centre space being filled with watercress 
or small salad; or, if served hot, with melted 
butter and anchovy sauce. 


Norwoop Puppine.—Butter a pie-dish, 
cut the crumb of a stale French roll into thin 
slices, spreading over each a layer of the 
following mixture :—One ounce of shred beef- 
suet, half an ounce of very finely chopped 
candied peel, three tablespoonfuls of apple 
marmalade, or apples stewed with sugar, and 
four bitter almonds pounded; mix all well 
together. Make a custard of half-a-pint of 
milk and one egg, pour it over the slices of 
roll neatly arranged in the dish. Bake in a 
slow oven for about two hours, turn it out, 
and sift powdered white sugar over it. 


To MAKE PotTED MEAT OF THE BEEF 
THAT HAS BEEN USED FOR BEEF TEA.—Pass 
the meat through a mincing machine, mix 
thoroughly with a small quantity of butter, 
pepper and salt to taste, some powdered mace, 
and avery littlenutmeg. Add alittle ketchup 
or Worcester sauce if liked. When placed in 
the jars, pour clarified butter over. It is 
better to make a small quantity at a time, as 
it will not keep long. 


HINTS FOR EVERY DAY NEEDS. 


Ir is not well to have a wet umbrella opened 
out to dry, asthe stretchers are apt to warp in 
the bentform)-so giving an unsightly appearance 
when the umbrella is closed. The silk should 
be left to drain, and then gently wiped with an 
oid silk handkerchief. 

China, when very dirty, can be cleaned 
with finely powdered fuller’s’ ‘earth dissolved 
in warm water, and rinsed well in clean cold 
water. 


Best cure for corns. — Have your boots 
or shoes to fit your: feet, instead of making 
your feet fit the:boots:or-shoes. 

To cure warts.4;Dissolve as much com- 
mon washing:sodaas the water will take 
up; wash theswarts with this for a minute or 
two, and let'them ‘dry without wiping. This 
repeated will gradually destroy the largest 
wart. 

Sal-volatile or hartshorn will generally 
restore colours taken out by acids. 

Do not let coffee and tea be kept near each 
other, unless closely covered in tin canisters, 
as they are easily impreganted, and the flavour 
of each injured. 

Stains of iron on marble may be removed 
by wetting the spots with oil of vitriol, lemon 
juice, or oxalic acid diluted in spirits of wine. 
Leave spot for a quarter of an hour, then rub 
dry with a soft linen cloth. 

Papier-maché articles should not have soap 
used in the washing. Simply apply cold 
water with a sponge, after which they should 
be dredged with flour whilst damp, and then 
polished with a flannel. 

Glass vessels and other utensils may be 
easily purified by rinsing them with powdered 
charcoal. 

Straw matting should be cleaned with a 
coarse cloth dipped in salt and water, then 
wiped dry. 

Oil-cloth should never be scrubbed ; first 
sweep it well, then with a soft cloth and luke- 
warm or cold water wash the cloth all over, 
and dry thoroughly with another soft cloth. 
Never use soap, or hot water. 





THE GIRL’S OWN 


A POEM BY MANY POETS. 


WHAT are called Mosaic poems, if worth 


anything at all, are very difficult to produce. 
The following on “‘ Life’’is said to have occupied 
a whole year’s laborious search among the 
voluminous writings of thirty-eight leading 
poets of the past and present times. The 
credit of it is due to an American lady. We 
give the names of the authors at the end, the 
numbers referring to the lines :— 


Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 1 
Life’s a short summer, man a flower. 
By turns we catch the vital breath and die— 
The cradle and the tomb, alas! so nigh. 
To be, is better far than not to be, 5 
Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy : 
But light cares speak when mighty griefs are 
dumb, 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
Your fate is but the common lot of all : 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall. 
Nature to each allots his proper sphere ; 
Fortune makes folly her peculiar care ; 
Custom does often reason overrule, 
And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 
Live well; how long or short permit to 
heaven ; 15 
They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. 
Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see its 
face— 
Vile intercourse where virtue has no place. 
Then keep each passion down, however dear : 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 20 
In sensual snares let faithless pleasures lay, 
With craft and skill, to ruin and betray ; 
Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise, 
We masters grow of all that we despise. 
Oh, then, I renounce that impious self- 
esteem ; ‘e 25 
Riches have wings and grandeur is a dream. 
Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
What is ambition ? — ’tis a glorious cheat !|— 
Only destructive to the brave and great. 30 
What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 
The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. 
How long we live, not years, but actions tell, 
That man lives twice who lives the first life 
well. 
Make, then, while yet we may, your God your 
friend 35 
Whom Christians worship, yet not compre- 
hend. 
The trust that’s given guard, and to yourself 
be just ; 
For, live we how we can, yet die we must. 


Io 


1, Young; 2, Dr Johnson; 3, Pope; 4, 
Prior; 5, Sewel; 6, Spenser; 7, Daniell; 8, 


Sir Walter Raleigh; 9, Longfellow; 10, 
Southwell; 11, Congreve; 12, Churchill; 13, 
Rochester ; 14, Armstrong ; 15, Milton; 16, 
Bailey ; 17, Trench; 18, Somerville; 109, 
Thomson; 20, Byron; 21, Smollet; 22, 
Crabbe; 23, Massinger; 24, Cowley; 25, 


Beattie; 26, Cowper; 27, Sir Walter Daven- 
ant; 28, Gray; 29, Willis; 30, Addison; 31, 
Dryden; 32, Francis Quarles; 33, Watkins; 
34, Herrick; 35, William Mason; 36, Hill; 
37, Dana; 38, Shakespeare. 


PAPER. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


ART. 
SvuzANNE.—The materials you 
obtained at an artist’s colourman’s. 
is not ladylike, and amongst its chief defects we may 
note that the small ‘‘i”’ is made like a part of the 


require must be 
Your writing 


letters ‘‘m’’ and ‘‘n,’’ and that when a double 
“*n” occurs a four-stemmed ‘‘m”’ is made in- 
stead, rendering the hand very illegible. ‘Tle 
grammar is also at fault; you cannot say “‘so 
different Zo other papers,” but ‘‘ different som.” 

Witp Tuyme.—We think you could wash the terra- 
cotta like china, using a damp sponge. Prepare 
the water-colours with a medium. Read Mrs. 
Lichficld’s article on ‘‘Terra-cotta Painting,” 
which will be of use to you. 

Vioter.—Read Mr. Staples’ valuable papers on 
“Sketching from Nature,’’ &c., and purchase a 
shilling manual on oil-painting for the more tech- 
nical matters. Your writing is too small 

BrranGERe.—The colours used in glass-painting are: 
transparent indigo, Prussian bluc, rose madder, 
crimson Jake, lamp black, madder brown, vandyke 
brown, burnt sienna, aureolin, gamboge, Italian 
pink, gallstone, and Indiaa yellow. _Lither wils or 
water colours can be used, but with the former 
mastic varnish, diluted with turpentine and japan- 
ners’ gold size, must be mixed with the colours to 
bring them to a proper con-istency. You may use 
water colour for backgrounds, and the oils for dark 
foregrounds. 

MUSIC. 


Irish Liynet —The “alto” is the part taken by the 
high tenor or counter tenor, which is generally 
a falsetto, the very high notes of a high tenor 
being taken as ‘ head notes,” and not in the throat, 
or the chest. The word “alto” signifies “high,” 
and the flute plays in ‘‘alt’? when the music 1s 
written in the leger-lines over the treble stave. £o 
likewise, the word is employed to indicate the part 
taken by the viola in instrumental music. Amateurs 
engaged in provincial choirs imagine that the 
alto may Le by female voices, and sung above all 
the other parts; but the term only signifies that the 
part is to be sung by a high tenor above that taken 
by the low tenor ; but ranking deneerh the first and 
second trebles. The name you mention 1s pro- 
nounced much as written—‘‘ Ar-de-lawn. 

Susiz Prrcwer.—Give up playing by ear altogether 
for a time, and pay more careful attention to read- 
ing your notes. Give as little trouble and disap- 
pointment to your instructor as possible. 


WORK. 


Fro.—Many thanks for your kind long letter. | You 
are indeed a young housekeeper, but in spite ° 
your many occupations, your education. has evie 
dently not been neglected, and your writing an 
composition are so good they might be shown as 
an example to many older people. Try a me.on- 
shaped smoking cap in six or eight pieces, cac 
ornamented; or crochet one in the shape wat 
Neapolitan fisherman’s cap, like those which 
the windows of the hatters just now. “y 
“Crochet by Little Workers,” pages 442, 505,99 
vol. i. Also ** Wool Crochet,” page 275, Vol. 1. 
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Syn. We see nothing to prevent your making a 
scarf tunic out of the crimson serge, below the 
jersey, which will completely hide the mark left by 
the fancy braid. Drape it in long folds at the 
back. 

ETHELWYNNE.—ILry soap and water; or, first of all, 
a rubbing with bread. 

Tam-o’-SHANTER and Gwen.—Sec that the egg shell 
be quite clean before beginning to paint. Cut into 
shape with scissors, or the sharp stroke of a knife. 
Gum on gold or coloured paper round the edge, 
and a little handle of cardboard if required. : 

GeratpInE H.—We think the black enamel would 
not adhere well above the varnish. The prettiest 
foundation for. droderte perse is black or 
coloured satin. Thank you for your kind letter. 

Lorri: G.—White alpaca would be very suitable 
instead of silk or satin. Whitecashmere would be 
equally in good taste, and trimmed as you suggest. 
The bridesmaids might be dressed alike in pairs 
respectively. The dress should be short, at least 
without trains. Any light -material suitable for 
their summer wear would be fit for the occasion. 

Peck.—1. If the stains be from grease, they might 
be removed by holding a hot iron, or red-hot poker 
close to them; carefully avoiding to scorch the 
spot whilst drawing out. the grease. French chalk 
scraped on the wrong side, and rubbed in with the 
‘finger, will also absorb it. 2. See pages 447 and 
sg2 of Grirt’s Own Parer, vol. it. Our young 
readers have been supplied with an index, and 
should not send us needless questions. 


Biyou.—You should look into the shop windows or 
at the beaded jackets on the counters, and select 
the style of pattern you prefer. We could not 
possibly judge for you, not knowing the ciccum- 
stances of your position, age, or general appear- 
ance. 

Tosy.—Dip the skeins of crewel wool into boiling 
water, and let them drip till dry. Alum and water 
isalso good. Try Judson’s gold paint. 

Lov.—There is an index to vol.i., published at 56, 
Paternoster-row, E.C. 

Linpa.—The velveteen would not need lining, but 
the silk must be lined to make it wear well. Your 
pe is pretty good. 

Bur.—Many people lay the two ends of wool along- 
side each other, an inch anda half in length, and 
knit them in together. This prevents the necessity 
for making a knot. Call your puppy “‘ Gustave,” 
or“ Bruno.” 

Grevor.—Chippendale was a well-known furniture 
maker of the 17th century. Iron the crewel work 
on the wrong side with a cool iron, 

Wirp IrtsH Girt.—Consult ‘*Seasonable Dress.” 

TortroisESHELL.—Polish your tortoiseshell with rotten 
stone and oil, and rub up afterwards with a leather 
and some jewellers’ rouge. 

£zoper.—See page 314, vol. i., Grru’s Own Paper. 

Lrssiz —Your faded sage-green cashmere dress will 
have to be dyed, and trimmed, so as to supply any 
loss in the possible shrinking, as well as to improve 
its appearance. 

Doxrorny Samson and A. S.—In purling, the thread 
is kept in front, the second needle is put into a 
stitch, as if for slipping it, the thread is looped 
round it from back to front, and the stitch knit out 
backwards. 

Burtercur and A Brecinxer.—We think you must 
try to get someone to give you a few lessons in 
knitting, as all our instructions presume that our 
readers possess some small knowledge of the 
subject, which you evidently lack. See ‘“ Wool 
Crochet,” page 275, vol. ii. 

Herty.—Read “ A Grammar of Embroidery,” page 
108, vol. ii., and-‘* Crewel Embroidery,” page 228 
vol, ii. Weshould advise you to scald doubtful 
colours in boiling water, leaving them to drip dry, 
before working with them. 

A Booxworm.—Sce ‘Wool Crochet,” page 275, 
vol. ii., and “ My Work Basket.”’” Your ink is pale 
and bad, your writing legible. 

Etsir.—It is best to inquire in your own neighbour- 
hood and at the fancy shops and drapers. You 
may perhaps find an opening for yourself. Sce 
page 3, vol. i. 

Craricz §.—Purchase sufficient new Marcella to 
enlarge the quilt at the sides; or if the colouring 
of your room will allow of it, use red turkey twill 
for borders. 

F. E. C. A.—For instructions how to make a picot 
see page 597, vol. i. Kor crochet ¢ricofé see page 
276, vol. i. 

. Es M.—Use ordinary crewels for your curtains, 
and work in outline stitch. Sce “ Crewel Em- 
broidery for Dresses,’’ page 228, vol. ii. 

Mona.—All our information is comprised in the 
articles on knitting, which appear to us to be most 
exhaustive. 

NOWDROP,—See our article on ‘Aprons,’ and 
answer to W. L. C., page 591, vol.i., for instruc: 
tions how to make a long crochet purse. 

OxrorD_ AND CAMBRIDGE.—1. Part the hair down 
the middle, .or if too short, comb all back @ Za 
Chinoise, and tic at the back of the head with a 
nibons 2. Crewel embroidered dresses are always 

orn. 

‘SuNDRED.—The jersey youdcscribe can be purchased 
in London, at any good draper’s. They were intro- 
duced last autumn, and are, we think, made by 


hor For 2 jersey pattern see page 228, 
ell 


Mesa.—Very careful descriptions are given, and we 
do not see that you can require more instruction. 
Work the edges ia buttonhole stitch, making a 
thick running for a foundation with darning-cotton. 


Srem1-FRencuwoman.—We are so sorry to have dis- 
appointed you, all the more because you are ill and 
in pain. But now we do answer you, we cannot 
give you the least advice, as we have one of the 
cork cases ourselves, and have tried all kinds of 
experiments without success. Rubbing hard, of 
course, must destroy it. Thank you for the recipe, 
and accept our kindest remembrance and good 
wishes for a speedy recovery. 


Neti.—By “ cruel” we suppose you mean “ crewel.”’ 
Read ‘“‘Crewel Embroidery for Dresses,’’ page 
220, vol. ii; also “‘A Grammar of Embroidery,” 
page 108, vol. ii. Before writing again kindly 
search our pages, and be quite sure that your ques- 
tions be not already answered in them. 


VioLets.—Press the flowers in blotting-paper, and 
change it often, so as to dry them gradually. 

Green Leaves.—Go to the nearest florist, or green- 
house, and inquire. Box, privet, laurel, and some 
other kinds of evergreens would be suitable. 

Ava BentLry.—We should feel inclined to try how 
a dull blue would aaswer for the front of your 
piano, something of a blue-grey, on which you 
might work some flowers for the empty space in 
front. Your writing is a little careless. 

Myrtie.—See ‘‘Seasonable Dress’ for May, and 
drape the brown silk, like fig. 1, in a pointed shape. 
Your letter is quite right. 

Nancy Lee.—Address the secretary, and make in- 
quiries by letter. 

Lapy FrLora.—Can you not match the satin in front, 
and add one or two kilted flounces to the edge of 
the skirt, to give the length you require? Mount 
them on a false hem made of alpaca, to match in 
colour. Yourswriting is very childish. 

Gwenpoting. 4*"See “ Crewel Embroidery for 
Dresses,” page 228, vol. ii. Daisies, violcts, 
crocus, and wild rose are all pretty and suitable 
flowers, Embroider.-round the edge, the sleeves, 
and asquare plastron’ in front. tXead ‘‘ Come- 
dones,”’ page 174, vol. ii. 

Ri 5.—Crewel work on dresses is very much 
used. Sce page 228, vol. ii. 

A Weary Exper Sisrrr.—Tweed. is the best mate- 
rial. From 8s. to tos. are usually allowed for a 
servant’s keep in good houses. 

Jory.—Write to a good artist’s colourman in Lon- 
don for what you need. ; 

Cuerrry Piz.—r. See our article on ‘‘ Aprons.” 2. 
Trim with white embroidery cr lace. Read ‘‘My 
Work Basket.” 

Eapoyru.—See “ Needlework,” page 154, vol. i., for 
a full description. 

Kare Hay.—We suppose your new jacket is in- 
tended to replace your winter mantle, so you 
would find stockingette cloth sufficiently warm. If 
intended to be worn throughout the season on 
chilly days, the Indian cashmeré mantles or jackets 
pe more gencrally useful.. Your:writing is care- 
ess. Bre poe 

Manpaciz.—We hope you are a new! subscriber, for if 
an old one you would-hatdly have written to ask 
for information which was fully and clearly given in 
“Hints for Christmas” ‘Decorations,’’ page 169, 
vol. ii. How much trouble our correspondents 
would save themselves and us if they would read 
with more attention! 


COOKERY. 


A. Y.—The glaze for hams, &c., is to be purchased 
at first-class grocers’. 

J. H.—fo make scones see pages 367, 43, vol. i., 
and sce page 395, vol. ii., for arecipe for suet paste. 
When made, roll out flatly on the board, and cover 
with a layer of any kindof jam. Then roll up with 
the jam inside. Knead tightly together at the ends 
with your fingers, wrap in a clean wet pudding- 
cloth, and boil. 

Lxywis.—For ‘‘ Parkin” recipes see pages 399 and 
222, vol.i. ‘‘ Writing’’ has only one “t.” 

Fanyy.—For full instructions for preserving fruit see 
page 560, vol i. Onc appears to be as good as the 
other. 

Daisy Spray.—See “Soufflés,” page 142, vol. ii. 
Read *‘ Scasonable Dress.” 

ALF1RUDA.—They are made of bread, cut in a shape. 
see “ Bread and Bread Making,” at pages 350 and 
439, vol. i. : 

Brockurap.—r. See pages 35, 352, and 495, vol.i., 
for recipes for tea cakes, 2. Read ‘‘ New Music,” 
and our rules. 

Motty Loo.—See page 3, vol. i. 
copying machine. oo. 

Mera Mitver.—Boil the sweetbreads in milk and 
water enough to cover them, for fifteen minutes, 
slowly; then take them out, dip in “ge and bread 
crumbs, and fry a nice brown. ‘They vary in 
expense with veal, but are most plentiful in the 


spring. 


A“ graph” isa 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Ar and Dance.—You will find the Bible studies 
written by Dr. Green, and now running through 
the Sznaay at Home, very useful. See page 207, 
vol. ji.,as wellas the ‘ New Companion to the 
Bible,” 2s. 6d., 56, Paternoster-row, E.C. Your 
writing is legible. 
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Une ANGLAISE.—It was a misprint. You cannot dis- 
pense with any part of this sentence. 

A Moruer.—The habit of counting aloud. is an 
excellent one for little children, as.it helps to pre- 
vent any scrambling over the notes. Your writing 
is rather irregular ; perhaps you use your pen ‘a. 
great deal and fatigue your hand, ve 3 ty'4 

A Novice.—Study perspective from.a manual.on the 
subject, and inquire at your schoo) of :art about 
the last question which. you ask. : 

Pancakre.—The address of the Society. for the: En- 
couragement of Home Study is Oakfield, Eltham ; 
Secretary, Miss A. C. Moore. ate 

Rostz and MALADE.—Write.to Miss Shore, Vir-grove, 
Sunninghill, from whom you may obtain all in- 
formation. é 5 : 

Minurva.—From your account we .should-say that 
you were over-fatigued, and would be the better 
for a holiday. We know of no “royal road to 
learning.” 

Sarau.—A copybook for :running hand. would suit 
you best. Thank you for your kind letter. We 
are very glad to know that our ‘magazine’ is of so 
much use to you. a dae iar : 

C. S. P. T.—You bad better obtain a book called 
“Memoria Technica,” which will. perhaps help you 
to remember dates and events too. Your writing 
1s neat. 

Rev Rose.—The address of the National Training 
School for Cookery is Exhibition-road, South 
Kensington, S.W. There is also a school of 
cookery at the College for Working Women, 
7, Fitzroy-street, W. Write for information to the 
secretary. See page 328, vol. ii. 

RuIngLAND’s DAUGHTER.—Such books as Miss 
Strickland’s ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of England,” 
or the ‘Queens of Scotland,” would suit ail your 
pupils, and be both amusing and instructive. 
oth your English and your writing are good, 
but the latter would be improved by more freedom 
and a more pointed pen. 

Mina.—Read English history, and get a simple 
geography. The‘ Bible Handbook,” bv Angus, 
or the *‘ New Companion to the Bible,” published 
at 56, Paternoster-row, London, E.C., would both 
be of service to you. Wedo not think that Jearn- 
ing to play the piano would be usetul, beyond 
enabling you to teach the rudiments of music to 
children. Buy a dictionary and look out all words 
about which you are doubtful, and write a few 
copies in running hand. 

Mrs. F’s. Aunr.— Write to Miss A. C. Moore, Sec- 
retary, Society for the Encouragement of Home 
Study, Oakfield, Eltham, and state your desire. 

A Sruprnr.—It would be impossible for us to gauge 
your value as a governess now, or at any iuture 
time. You are too young now, and your writing is 
not very good. Good music is always valuable. 

C.A.L.M.—If acquiring Latin for the purpose of 
teaching boys, it would be a pity not to perfect 
your knowledge of it. But if more likely to obtain 
the sort of situation that you desire by substituting 
German for Latin lessons, you had better do so. 
Phrases in poctry are often eiliptical; a .certain 
degree of what is called “‘ poetical licence” being 
quite permissible. Thus, in the line you quote 
trom “ Marmion” :— 

“Lord Gifford, deep dencath the ground, 
Heard Alexander’s bugle sound.” 
“Lord Gifford” —who was /ying—* deep beneath 
the ground,” 
are words which are left to be understood, the 
number of feet which those three words would 
have supplied being too many. 

Harrnett.—It is quite possible for you to teach 
yourself shorthand, and you will find Pitman’s 
System the best. Of course, two hours a day 
devoted to acquiring it would make you a master 
of it sooner than one only. But you must be 
guided by any necessity for. haste. ou may not 
require to spend half-an-hour a day over it, The 
13th May, 1860, fell ona Sunday. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Dack ann Rosr.—Try tobacco water, which is very 
usefulin killing such torments, if carefully used. 
‘The writing of both is unformed. 

Ernin’s Aunt.—We suppose that the simple ex- 
planation is, that the heat of the lamp was too 
great. Your writing is irregular, and you use 
capital letters where they are not needed. 

M. A. West.—Most political characters modify, or, 
in some degree, change their opinions. Perfect con- 
sistency is not found anywhere. 

NALLA.—lt is impossible to give an idea on the value 
of books unless a full and complete description is 
given. , 

Munir, T.—The food of squirrels in a cage consists 
of nuts, fruit, acorns, fir-tree cones, milk, and 
bread and milk. To make an ®olian harp, sec 
Page 336. vol. i. : 

W.A.E. W.—Use salts of lemon to take out ink 
spots, steaming them first with hot water. 

Lizziz Possiz.—In term time the superior courts of 
common law “ sit in Banco,” that’ is, the judges 
thereof occupy their respective benches. ‘‘ Banco” 
is the Italian for bench or seat—z.e., of justice. 

EvizApetu.—Inquire where the machine is’sold, and 
go and examine for yourself; we {duld not give 
you advice. 
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Teuicenta.— Salisbury’? is not an uncommon name 
for any high ground. The word is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon, and means a ‘‘dry, or waterless 
place,”’ the old town standing on a hill, where there 
was no water. 

MinxgHauA.—Amongst the various suppositions 
respecting the omission of the name of the tribe of 
Dan in Kev. vi.,in the catalogue of the Tribes of 
Israel. the following appears to be regarded as the 
most reasonable. The setting up of the Golden 
Calves “‘in Dan” is perpetually referred to in the 
h'story, of Israel; for there the revolt from the 
worship of ths true God originated and was main- 
tained. They set the example of idolatry to all 
their brethren for many generations, and thus 
incurred the just wrath of Him from whom they 
fell away. ‘Lhe redeemed will be found taken 
from the more or less apostate tribe of Dan, as 
‘from every nation and kindred and tribe;”’ but 
as a tribe of the children of Israel it appears 
\o have lost its birthright, and the honour of being 
numbered by name amongst them. — 

Erste J. M.—r. It would be most ungrateful to re- 
move a child from the benevolent lady who volun- 
tarily toox charge of her from two weeks. old, for 
ten years. Good fzeling should preclude such an 
ungracious act. It could only be done by law 
proceedings, and what areturn would that be to 
such a benefactor? The only justification of 
such a course would be the education of the child 
a3 an unbeliever. 

KatrincHA PARNett —The option rests, not with 
you, but with your affianced husband, to whom you 
have been engaged for four years, having assured 
him that you cared for no one else. You have 
confessed your change of feeling to him from no 
tault of his, nor alteration of your mutual circum- 
stances. If he choose to keep one so faithless to 
Se word, she is bound in honour to abide 

y it. 

Fern Lear.—In the Roman Church it has long been 
the custom to confess and be shriven (or 
absolved) before th season of Lent commences, 
and the few days before Ash Wednesday are called 
‘‘Shrovetide.”” ‘Ihe word “‘shrive”’ is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon “scrifan,” and thus 
*‘ Shrovetide”? means ‘‘confession-time.” The 
origin of the connection between this season and 
the eating of pancakes is doubtful. At acertain 
time of the year they were offered by the pagan 
Saxonsto the sun, and were adopted by the Roman 
Church, to. be eaten by those about to be shriven 
on the day before Lent commenced. 

My Fanny and G.—r. Provided, that the f i:nds 
who give you such nice presents be not gent'emen, 
you may receive them graciously and thankful y. 
To ‘return them ”’ would indeed be most rude and 
ungrateful. 2, Have you no albums to show your 
friends? Or, could you not institute ‘‘ Bee Meet- 
ings,’ and all work at some patchwork quilt for 
the poor, while the rest of the party take it in turns 
to sing, play, or read aloud? 

Potty.—Thank you for your nice letter. We are so 
glad that you were able to provide some socks for 
the bazaar from our instructions, The vo'ume 
(called Tue Girt’s Own AnnvaAt) is six shillings, 
and will be sent to you by rail from the office ifyou 
like. There are only a few copies in stock. 

S. Y. A. M. M.—The “a” in “ Marion’’ is pro- 
nounced like that in ‘‘ Mary.”’ The “a’’ in “piano”’ 
is pronounced as that in “‘ Annie,” and not as that 
in “baker,’’ as we inadvertent!y printed it on 
page 559- 

T. A. W.—We are sorry to hear that you have 
waited over half a year to have your first volume 
bound because you could not get the index. This 
is a proof that, although you call Tur Giru’s Own 
Paperan ‘enlightening andennobling papers?’ you 
do not read it carefully, for we have explained to 
our correspondents in our printed answers over and 
over again that the index can be had at the office 
for a penny, and that the price of all the frontis- 
pieces issued with the monthly parts, and the index 
included, can be had for ninepence, to enable those 


who purchase the weekly numbers to bind up the . 


completevolume.. Your writing bids fair to be nice 
in a year or so’stime. . ; 


AmetiA.—Your friend should use a“ flesh brush,” —_ 


employing it gently at first, until able to bear:a 
good scrubbing daily, all over the whole person, 
and especially the feet and arms. She should wear 
merino or flannel underclothing and stockings, 
and eat more “‘heat-creating” food, such as 
butter, fat, suet, honey, sugar, treacle, peas, lentils, 
&c., and take exercise indoors, such as skipping, 


playing battledore and shuttlecock, and in every . 


way that-she can accomplish it. She should use a 
good rough Turkish bath-sheet after her morning's 
bath, and make the drying’a very quick process, as 
well as the ablutions. ‘ 5 

Kremer Eninie.—lake the skin, to a taxidermist’s, 


and inquire if it be fit to make up into a muff, as, , 


f-om your account, we imagine it cannot have been 
preperly cured. Ifall right, there is no difficulty 
in making a muff from it. 


Darung.— Chopin,” as. if the first syllable were . - 


writtén “‘sho,’”’.and the other half as you shou'd 
pronounce ‘‘pain”’ (for bread) in French, with a 
nasalsound. “ Cueillir” is a French verb; and it 
is impossible always to suggest an English word 
that will give a similar sound in a thoroughly 
correct manxer. Oral instruction cannot be super- 
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seded where there is not a previous acquaintance 
with the pronunciation of a language. If you 
know how to pronounce the first svllable you have 
only to sound the “‘lir”’ as “‘ yeer,’’ sounding the 
“Ys” in the first half of the word. You cannot 
“Cask an interrogation.’’ You ‘‘interrogate,’’ or 
you ‘‘ ask a question.” 


Moucuer.—You should procure a little manual on 


the care of cage birds. Taming is a matter of 
patience and gentleness. . Your writing is not too 
large. Use a better pen. 


Daisy.—Your writing is good, but the tails of the 


letters are too long. 


A.A. K.—To drill a hole in an earthenware bowl 


employ a drill dipped in turpentine, keeping’ the 
point of friction constantly wet with the same 
liquid. The names of the ferns about which you 
inquire can be obtained from any nurseryman. 
They are greenhouse plants. 


A. Firesuire LAssiz.—>o kind a letter demands our 


best thanks. We feel sure that your part of Scot- 
land is worth avisit. We are glad that “even 
grandmamma, who is above eighty years of age,”’ 
reads and enjoys our paper so much. 


Littte Butrercur.—lo French polish any article 


of wood you should rub in the polish well for an 
hour or two with a piece of flannel, until the bright- 
ness shall become permanent. 


Katie.—We do not give advertisements of books by 


other firms. Read “Trials of a Young House- 
keeper,”’ and ‘‘ The Foundation of all Good Breed- 











“TI remain, mv dear Mr. Edztor, 
“ Yours very sincerely, 
“ce 


” 


ing,”” and numberless other articles of our own 
with reference to household management and 
etiquette, 


Vera Fines Justitra.—The Jews preserved and 


knew every word and: numbered every letter of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and the early Christian 
Church as carefully guarded the New, as all the 
books and epistles were successively written, Those 
who shed their blood for the truths those Scriptures 
revealed knew how to preserve and hand them 
down to posterity, for it was God’s will that they 
should do so.: 


_ Kezian Lovett.—We advise you to make inquiries 


at some mackintoshand india-rubber warehouse, 
as. none ‘of .the ordinary dissolvyents could be em- 
ployed, and heat would be equally destructive. 
We thank you for all the encouragement you so 
kindly giveus. :-) . 

Gray.—Pronounce “subtle” as if written 
* suttle,”? and ‘‘ Paschal’ as if ‘‘ Passkall.” 


Pinkiz Evans.—lIt seems as if it would be like ‘‘ send- 


ing coals to Newcastle’’ to apply “‘carmive” to 
‘* Finkie’s’’ face! But, in any case, powder of any 


_ kind, whether white or red, is more or less injurious. 


N ot satisfied with painted cheeks, ‘‘ Pinkie” wishes 
for ‘a silvery laugh,” her own being “‘a horrid 
one.” Alas! how can we turn the quacking of a 


duck -into the trill of the nightingale? .We_can ° 
only advise you to laugh very low and gently, - 
and no one else will be‘ disgusted” by it. Joking _ 


apart, we fully sympathise with you in your desire 
to act as a cons stent Christian, and feel sure that 
help will be granted, if perseveringly asked for, to 
supplement your earnest endeavours to improve. 


“A ScoTcH 


Lopcer.—It would be exceedingly rude to pass th 
organist who trains the singing class, and teaches 
you amongst the rest, unnoticed in the streat 
Kead what ‘‘ Medicus’’ has said about‘the care 
of the teetn. In the present day especially aken 
the Godhead of our Saviour is so much overlooked 
in His manhood, there should ever be an admixtuie 
of extreme reverence in our way of speakirg of 
Him ‘‘before whom the angels veiled their faces. 
St. John, when he saw Him, “fell at His feet as 
dead.” We think it would always be moro 
reverent to spezk of Him as ‘‘ the Lord Jesus,” or 
* the Saviour,” than as plain “ eo : 

Viotet.—We fail to see your o ject in “jumping 
up in the saddle when walking,’ unless Practising 
to be acircus rider. In exhibitions of horseman. 
ship such feats are performed, and more difficult 
ones too. When trotting, rise gracefully, and hold 
your double reins in the left hand, betwéen the 
several fingers, assisting wth the right hand, if 
necessary. Kut you should obtain practical jin. 

_ struction or you may run the risk of incurring some 
accident. ; 

ATLantic.—Law copying demands a training, and js 
not to be obtained out of London, so far as we are 
aware ; while but a very small number can as yet 
find employment at it. Mavy ladies are engaged 
in cigarette making, and, as you suggest, the com. 
pany might give you employment, but we could 
not answer for them. We regret our inability to 
help you under the circumstances which you name. 
Those who earn their living have usually some 
sacrifice to make. 

Sarcia.—Nothing could be more suitable than 
decorations of holly and laurel, the red berries 
relieving the green, and some wreaths of white 
flowers, which, in your mild and sunny island, you 
tay obtain even in winter. 

Marjorie.—r. We see no reason why you should be 
incompetent to learn how to manage your voice 
at any age, so long as it continues to bea “good” 
and a ‘strong’’ one, and you have a correct 
ear. 

Motty Carew.—t1. We believe that the naturalist 
Thomas Edwards has been placed, for some time 
past, on the Civil Service pension list. 2. A fern 
somewhat larger than the maidenhair of our 
greenhouses, but similar in every other respect, 
grows wild in Canada, but we are not aware of its 
so doing in this country, You write an excellent 
hand. 

Oxive.—We have already offered suggestions as to 
how you might “earn a living.’’? Under the cir- 
cumstances you name, perhaps your mother has 
made awise decision tor you. A lady does not 
“return the salute’’ of a gentleman unless he bea 
father, brother, or husband, nor should he be per- 
mi'tted to take such a liberty. But should a tricnd 
or acquaintance meet her out of doors she shou'd 
bow, and he should return it, raising his hat at the 
sametime, No ‘ gentleman ”’ fails to do this. 

Torsy ano Porsy.—Whom do you mean by your 
‘friends ’’ who ‘‘ would be displeased with you if 
seen out” with two young men? At sixteen you 
are too youthful to be allowed to entangle your- 
selves in friendships of this description; but, at 
least, you should never act in a_ clandest ne 
manner. The consent of your parents or guardians 
should be obtained. ; 

M. S. B.—If this letter of yours be the “second” 
inquiring for a book on English composition, kindly 
look through all our back numbers and count how 
many answers we have given to the same question. 
You need not have written at all. ‘‘ The Hand- 
book of the English Tongue” is written by Angus, 
and published at 56, Paternoster-row, E.C. For 
the “hints” you want on letter-writing read the 
articles we have ourselves given. 


‘Iponzat Scueat appears to have rather original 


ideas of what is “‘ rude.”. To be rude isto be dis- 
respectful and uncivil. In speaking of art it means 
unfinished ; cr in reference to nations it denotes a 
state of semi, if not complete lack of, civilisation. 
It could not be‘ rude” for one lady to take the 
arm of another when out walking. But they sbould 
speak low, and look as quiet and sedate as possib.e. 
our writing promises well, but needs sloping. 
Mameny.—You would have hia more 
chance of success, had you begun to bandage your 
ears at’an ‘early age. Some girls have finished 
growing at eighteen years of age. The ha‘r mi h: 
be drawn across the upper part of them, which 
would keep them in place and conceal them. AS 
we do not know what your proportions are, wt 
cannot tell you whether they would be likely to 
break a pony’s back, or whether your fairy form 
would suit a small, better than a la-ge horse. , 
QueEniz.—It was a sad mistake ever to have give? 
such a free rein to your inclination to say whateve’ 
you pleased. Whether people “listen at doors 
or no*, never taik about anyone else, excepting 1 
speak kindly or to act as a peacemaker. | No words 
can possibly ‘‘ fly out before you know it. Your 
will must act.on your (otherwise) dumb lps. It Be 
common excuse for highly unseemly and uncalled- 
for remarks, to call the feeling that dictates em 
“straightforwardness.” Omit the first half of the 
compound word, and you will generally sive 4 
more correct definition of it. To live with ~ 
stepmother on good terms should be one of yo 3 
chief a'ms in life.. But, having begun so ill, er 
task will now be somewhat more difficult than ! 
needed to have been. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
‘FALSER THAN ALL SONGS HAVE SUNG.” 

DAIsy set to work upon the sunflowers with hearty 
zeal, and the work drew Rhoda and her cousin an 
inch or two nearer together. 

They had one taste in common—the love of art 
needlework ; and Rhoda soon saw that Daisy’s skill 
excelled hers, and could not help feeling that her aid 
was really valuable. While she was moving about the 
house, inspecting guest-chambers and giving: direc- 
tions, it was pleasant to know that her beloved sun- 
flowers were growing into beauty under an artistic hand. 

Three guests arrived on Christmas Eve. Two were 
elderly ladies—old family friends—and the third was ; 
a venerable physician AN 
os had boii intimate 1) \i 
with Dr. Garnett in the [FQ GSITHCAIEANNR 
very outset of hiscareer. f Wy Be \\\ oy an 
Christmas Day dawned § 3 \ 4 \ a 
clear and sunshiny; the \ EN Ww i 
party were assembled at \ eos AA 
the *breakfast-table, and 1 << 
plenty of cheerful chat ~ 2. 
was going on while 
Rhoda filled the cups. 
Maud’s seat alone was 
Vacant. 

“Does not Maud 
breakfast with us on 
Christmas morning ?”’ 
demanded Dr. Garnett, 
at last. 

“Yes, papa; she will 
come down presently,’’ 
teplied Rhoda, with an 
uneasy glance at Miss 
Daughton. It was not 
often that Maud thus 
braved her father’s dis- 
pleasure when there were 
guests in the house; 
and Rhoda dreaded 
a scene. 


“She was un-Z 
usually tired last ” 
night,’ said Miss 
Daughton, in a plea- 
sant tone of apology. 
‘The charade cos- 
tumes quite absorbed 
her; there was so 
much to be done SAUT 

[All rights reserved ) ‘HER BELOVED SUNFLOWERS WERE GROWING INTO BEAUTY.” 
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at the last. If you will excuse me, 
‘Rhoda, I will go up to her room ?”’ 

““f shall be glad if you will go,” 
Rhoda answered. ‘‘I think she cannui 
be well.” 

Miss Daughton rose, and went her 
way upstairs. The door of Maud’s 
chamber was closed, and the governess 
knocked sharply. A kind of howl was 
the only reply. 

“ Maud, what is the matter?’’ cried 
the governess. 

There was another howl; and then, 
finding the door unlocked, Miss Daugh- 
ton entered without ceremony. 

Although the room was well furnished 
with chairs, Maud was seated in the 
middle of the floor. She was in her 
dressing- gown, her hair was down, 
hanging loose over her shoulders, and 
her face was inflamed with passion. 

‘‘What zs the matter ?’’ Miss Daugh- 
ton repeated. 

‘She is a traitress; a nasty, sly, 
deceitful little sneak of a traitress!”’ 
screamed Maud, picking up a letter, 
and flinging it at the governess. ‘“‘ Read 
that !”’ ‘ee 

But Miss Daughton did not immedi- 
ately read the letter. She spent a few 
minutes in soothing her pupil, and en- 
treating her to be calm and reasonable. 
And then she drew such a terrible pic- 
ture of Dr. Garnett’s anger that Maud 
was really frightened, and began to try 
to compose herself. 

Rhoda, from the head of the table, 
directed an inquiring look at the 
governess as she resumed her seat. 

‘Dear Maud is rather feverish this 
morning,’’ said Miss Daughton. ‘She 
has a violent headache. J have advised 
her to be as s.illas possible for an hour 
or two.” 

‘‘Is_ she subject to headaches?” 
asked Mrs. Jackson, one of the guests. 

“No,” said Rhoda; ‘‘ she generally 
has good health. But she has been 
tired and over-excited. A young friend 
of hers, who came to spendi:@hristmas 
here, was very suddenly. summoned away; 
and Maud took her departure to heart. 

‘A sudden leave-taking always un- 
settles everybody,’? remarked Mrs. 
Allen, the other lady-guest. And then 
she went on to tell the story of a tele- 
gram which had gone to the wrong 
house, and caused no end of consterna- 
tion and confusion. 

When breakfast was over, Miss Daugh- 
ton and Rhoda contrived to snatch a 
few minutes alone together. Tlie gover- 
ness drew the letter from her pocket, and 
began to read its contents aloud. 

‘‘T don’t understand it,’’ said Rhoda, 
glancing at the opening words. ‘‘ Why 
does Gertrude begin ‘ my dearest Ada,’ 
when she is:writing to Maud ?”’ 

“For once«in her life Miss Sandon has 
made‘,a blunder,’’ replied Miss Daugh- 
tun, laughing. ‘‘It is all clear enough 
to.me.*'This letter is written to Ada 
Rayford, and Gertrude has enclosed 
itin the envelope addressed to Maud.”’ 

‘‘Read on,” said Rhoda, half amused 
and half angry. 

‘My dearest Ada ’”’ (the letter ran) : 

_ “ Here [am in my uncle’s dreary old 
‘house.again.; but, dismal as it is, it 
seems a paradise after the place I have 
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just left. I was invited, as you know, to 
spend Christmas with the Garnetts in 
Portland Place; but 1 found them alto- 
gether quite too intolerable, and in- 
vented am arbitrary summons to the 
Limes. 

‘* Have you ever known the miscry of 
possessing a devoted friend who will 
never let you alone? Do youknow what 
it is to be haunted by a creature who 
stifles you with unwelcome caresses, and 
never permits you to enjoy a moment’s 
solitude? If you have ever suffered from 
this diseased form of friendship you 
will realise all that I endured from Maud 
Garnett, the big, dark, handsome girl 
you saw at Southsea. : 

‘Maud has a certain kind of beauty 
which might be made very effective if 
she dressed and moved well. But she 
always looks asif she had been at sea in 
a stiff gale, and had just emerged from 
her cabin. She cannot sit down in a 
satin gown without covering it with little 
creases that never come out; and if she 
wears velvet it invariably gets the pile 
rubbed off. It was positively a trial to 
look at her. 

‘** Her temper is so violent that every- 
body in the house submits to her for the 
sakeofpeace. Thereissomething savage 
even in her affection; her embraces 
nearly crushed a poor little butterfly 
like myself—and I shall never forget the 
relief I experienced when I was released 
from her last tremendous hug, and turned 
my backupon thehouse. You will think 
me terribly severe, dear Ada; but, 
seriously, [ have tried to find one 
redeeming point in Maud Garnett’s 
character, and have failed. She made 
me so exceedingly nervous and uncom- 
fortable that perhaps I can hardly be 
just; yet I don’t think I have given you 
an incorrect sketch of her. 

“J will not bore you, by describing 
the other members of the family. The 
great Doctor is far too great to make him- 
self agreeable in his home; and as for 
Rhoda and the governess, they seem to 
live in constant terror of Maud. There 
is a pretty little orphan cousin in the 
house who is generally snubbed ; but in 
my opinion she is decidedly the best -of 
the Garnetts. 

‘T shall come to you (oh, so gladly !) 
when Christmas is over. I suppose 
Brighton is fuil of fashion and beauty ; 
and I fear I shall be quite ‘too dowdy 
among all the brilliant belles. But the 
pleasure of your companionship will 
make me forget anything that is un- 
pleasant ; and I shall try to show that I 
am really grateful for all your love .to 
poor little me. kt 

“‘ Aurevorr, dearest! With kissés for 
yourself, and kindest regards to your 
dear people, . 

‘* Believe me; 
‘* Ever thine, ‘ 
2 ‘‘GERTRUDE.”’ 

“Maud has never had such a blow in 
her life,’’ said Rhoda, unable to refrain 
from laughter. ‘‘So this. is her dear 
Gerty, the bosom friend of whose love 
she felt so perfectly sure! I wonder 
whether she will ‘ever try friendship 
again !”’ tee 

_ JT found her sitting on the floor, in- 
dulging in violent invectives against the 
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darling Gertrude,”’ said Miss Daughton, 
in great amusement. ‘‘ Certainly, Miss 
Sandon is a false little thing, but——” 

‘Maud has only got her deserts,” re. 
marked Rhoda, moving away. 

And perhaps Rhoda Garnett may be 
pardoned if she triumphed a little in this 
revelation of Gertrude’s true feelings 
towards Maud. Had not Maud taunteg 
her sister with her  friendlessness? 
‘Better no friend at all than a false 
friend,’’ said Rhoda to herself. 

There was only one person who sym- 
pathised with Maud in her distress, and 
forebore to laugh at it; and that was 
Daisy. 

There are souls so sensitive they sym- 
pathise with every form of wounded 
affection, even if the affection be that of 
a coarse and selfish nature. They know 
that love is love, let its outward garb be 
ever so unlovely. 

Daisy had essentially a sympathetic 
spirit—the spirit of the truest and 
highest type of womanhood. And as 
the hours passed on, and she thought of 
Maud sitting alone with her misery sp- 
stairs, she longed intensely to go and 
give her comfort. 

Miss Daughton had told Daisy the 
whole story of the misdirected letter— 
told it with unequivocal signs of mirth 
and satisfaction. 

‘“‘T never saw so good a comedy in all 
my days,’”’ she said, laughing. But to 
Daisy there were tragic elements in the 
comedy, and she could not laugh with 
the governess. 

Just as the gong had sounded for 
luncheon, Daisy encountered Dr. 
Garnett in the hall. He. had returned 
from his rounds, and was taking off his 
great-coat as she passed him. 

“What is the matter with Maud?” 
he asked. ‘‘Is she really sick? Or is 
it temper ?”’ 

“She has had a letter from Gertrude 
Sandon which has made her very un- 
happy,’ Daisy replied. ; 

‘Bosh!’ he said, irritably. ‘I will 
not have her indulged in this absurd 
way. She shall come down stairs and 
sit at the table. Go and call her, Daisy; 
or. send a servant.’’ i. 
tT will call her, mysclf, Uncle Philip, 
if you desire it,’’ said Daisy. 

‘‘T do desire it. Why do you look so 
serious ?’’ he demanded, with his satiri- 
cal smile. ‘Surely you don’t consider 
Maud’s case calls for sympathy ?” 

“‘T sympathise with everything that 
suffers,” answered Daisy, as she moved 
away. 

She met Rhoda on the stairs, and told 
her.of the Doctor’s command. ; 

“Papa is quite right,’’ Rhoda said, 
firmly. ‘It is really ridiculous in M aud 
to sit up there and bewail herself. Iam 
tired of making excuses to Mrs. Allen 
and Mrs. Jackson; they don’t believe 
that she is ill in the least.” 

“ She is ill in mind, Rhoda,”’ returned 
Daisy, gravely. ‘I am sure her love 
for Gertrude was a very real thing, and 
this shock is terrible.”’ ; : 

Rhoda looked at her cousin in astonish- 
ment. There were tears in Daisy’s eyes; 
she was actually weeping for the git 
who ‘had insulted her and tried to make 
her life unbearable. And as Rhoda 
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stoodon the stairs and confronted Daisy’s 
grieved face, she began to realise the 
existence of a spirit higher and purer 
than her own. 

Perhaps it was just because she cozld 
weep for one who had injured her that 
Daisy was a happy girl. It was this 
power of forgetting herself and her own 
wrongs, and feeling with another, that 
almost startled Rhoda, so strange did it 
seem. It was the first revelation that 
she had ever received of the Spirit of 
Christ, and she stood amazed and 
almost awed by the sweetness of it. 

“ Do you really think we ought to let 
Maud alone ?”’ she asked, suddenly. 

‘Just for the present it would be best,”’ 
Daisy replied. 

‘Then J will tell my father that she is 
not well enough to come down,”’ said 
Rhoda, moving towards the dining-room. 
‘T hardly think he will insist upon her 
appearance.”’ 

Doctor Garnett did notinsist, and Maud 
was permitted to remain in her self- 
chosen solitude. 

She scarcely touched the luncheon that 
Jane brought her from the table down- 
stairs; heart-sickness, a kind of ailment 
that was new to this girl, had deprived 
her of appetite, and the servant carried 
the dishes away again in some surprise. 

‘Miss Maud must be really ill,’”’ she 
thought. ‘‘ This time it is something 
more than bad temper.”’ 

Yes, it was something more than 
temper; it was the deep sorrow of a 
sorely-wounded spirit. 

After the first reading of Gertrude’s 
letter, Maud had, indeed, burst out into 
a storm of passion; but her fury soon 
spent itself, and died away, leaving a 
dull, deep pain behind. She had called 
Gertrude hard names, but the outbreak 
had not relieved her in the least. And 
as she sat alone in her room, she felt 
‘hat she would have given almost any- 
thing in the world to have been able to 
believe in her friend again. 

She rose and opened her door a little 
way. There was no one moving about 
upstairs, and she stole into the corridor 
and went straight to the room that Ger- 
trude had occupied. 

There were many spare chambers in 
the Doctor’s great house, and Miss 
Sandon’s room was left empty. Ger- 
tmde and her personal belongings were 
fone; yet there were many things here 
that seemed to speak of her still. 

There were the mirrors that had re- 
fected her bright face and fairy figure ; 
there was the easy chair in which she 
hid sat while she talked by the fire 
with Maud, All the little winning ways 
and sparkling looks of her lost friend 
came back to Maud as she stood in 
that vacant room; and she lifted up her 
Voice and went. 

She was still very young, and this 
feeling for Gertrude had been the most 
tal and intense that her life had ever 

nowa. Such treasures as her nature 
could give she had lavished unreservedly 
on Gerty, believing that her affection 
"as duly valued and returned, And 
how to find that her idol loathed its 
Vorshipper, and despised her offerings ! 

€ was too miserable to care that her 
Mortification was known to Miss Daugh- 


ton and Rhoda. Gertrude’s falseness 
was the only thought that filled her 
mind; never, never again should she 
spend happy hours by her friend’s side, 
and listen to the silvery voice that had 
charmed her ears. It wasall over; this 


first friendship of hers must be buried; 
but it never could be quite forgotten. A 
grave that is made early in life is often 
revisited in later years, even when the 
sense of loss is gone. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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sa T is somewhat diffi- 
cult to restrict con- 
versation within 
the limits of any 
\. particular rules. 
ae to many they 
would te quite 
superfluous, for the 
art above named is a 
natural gift to them, and 
they adapt the subjects 
they moot to the individuals 
whom they address with 
intuitive tact and a happy 
facility in the use of Jan- 
guage, but which has to 
be acquired, as any other 
art, by the majority of per- 
sons. 

As these few observations are designed for 
the benefit of the latter very suffering class, I 
must direct attention to the close connection 
existing between conversing and letter-writing. 
There must needs be the same reflection exer- 
cised as to the individuals to whom, whether 
by word or pen, your communications are 
made. The age and circumstances in life, 
profession or other calling, sex, religious and 
political opinions, health and_ spirits, and 
losses by death or of fortune, all demand to 
be taken into account. Tact, as I have before 
observed in reference to good breeding, must 
be cultivated, regulating the choice of topics 
in your conversation according to the society 
in which you are placed. In fact, the whole 
question of making your presence a comfort 
and pleasure to those with whom you asso- 
ciate, whether at home or in general society, 
resolves itself into the selection or avoidance 
of certain subjects in your converse with them. 
To those who take a religious view of the 
matter, the words of St. James must be very 
apposite and familiar, when the power of the 
tongue is compared to that of fire, which con- 
sumes almost all things exposed to its influ- 
ence. 

Let it ever be a standing rule to avoid 
raising subjects of probable, or even possible, 
disagreement, and reflect before you speak, 
when there are any points of dispute amongst 
your hearers, to which some leading remark of 
yours might prove like a spark to gunpowder. 
Thoughtlessness might cause you to be regarded 
on both sides as a dangerous person, from 
your apparent lack of common sense, if not 
actually from being an intentional firebrand. 

Divergent views on religious and political 
questions are, unhappily, a very fruitful source 
‘of much estrangement between those who are 
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bound together by very near ties of kindret, 
and other mutual interests. In such cases 
remember that ‘Silence is gold,” as com- 
pared with the most interesting observations 
that might be at all likely to start an ill- 
advised and irritating argument. 

Keep your presence of mind, especially 
when in the company of any who are wearing 
mourning; avoid also allusions to accidents 
when, on collecting your thoughts a litile, you 
might know that a friend of theirs was at sea, 
or engaged on active service abroad. 


Take fully into consideration, as I said, the 
state of health of the individuals with whom 
you may converse, and beware of relating 
circumstances in the experience of others 
similarly afflicted that would tend to depress 
and alarm them; nor relate any news, such 
as of deaths resulting from the same indis- 
position. 

As a young person, you should be very 
modest in the matter of leading’ a conversa- 
tion, of raising your voice above that of any- 
one else, or of monopolising the attention of 
the chief speaker, and attracting the conversa- 
tion more especially to yourself. 


Refrain also from any tendency to dogma- 
tising when expressing an opinion, remember- 
ing your comparatively small experience and 
limited information, and that you are not a 
Newton, likely to astonish the world by a high 
order of intellectual power and intuitive per- 
ceptions above those of the present company. 

Try to forget yourself and those who may 
be looking at you, and what may be thought 
of your style of address and language; and, 
above all things, never interrupt anyone else. 
Wait scrupulously until they have finished 
speaking before you utter a remark. Good 
breeding alone demands of you that you 
should treat the observations of others, 
however trifling in character and feebly ex- 
pressed, as though they were of superior im- 
portance to any remark of your own. Asa. 
rule, good listeners, who make but few obser- 
vations, are far more agreeable in society than 
persons who possess what, in somewhat 
inelegant parlance, is described as the “ gift 
of the gab,” delighting in hearing their own 
voices and “talking down” everyone else. 
No matter how entertaining some of their 
conversation may be, they are felt by their 
hearers, whose mouths they have closed, as 
intrusive, vain, and ill-bred. 

One more point deserves some passing 
notice. Unconsciously to yourself, the per- 
sonal peculiarities, and infirmities of those in 
your society impress themselves on your. 
imagination ; and it needs the greatest self-" 
possession to check yourself in time, before 
committing a sad act of indiscretion in refer- 
ence to them. Thus, beware of speaking of a 
squint, deformity, lameness, baldness, stam- 
mering, corpulence, or the reverse; of false 
teeth, wigs, dyed hair; girls “like lamp- 
posts,” or May-poles; dwarfs, or “ crumpies ;”’ 
and very especially about people being “on 
the shady side” of middle age, or ‘old 
maids.”” You may say much safely, without’ 
wounding the feelings of anyone at home, in 
the sacred privacy of the family circle, or in 
a téte-a-téte with an intimate friend; but you 
must set a careful watch on your words when 
you associate’ with others, and scrupulously 
guard against hurting their feelings. A 
thousand kind speeches would never take the 
sting from a wound inflicted by one thought- 
less word of a personal character. Such 
observations are never forgotten. 

Do not mistake me. I have not uncon- 
ditionally excluded all these topics of conver- 
sation—such as religion, politics, war, perils, 
accidents, or personal remarks, even when in 
general society ; but I do say, “ keep your wits 
about you,” and do not introduce them in a 
heedless way, irrespective of the circumstances, 
appearance, ‘and opinions of those around, 
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“There is a time to keep silence and a time 
to speak,”’ is a saying of Divine wisdom. 

We will suppose that some friends are 
come to spend an evening with you, and 
your mother, not being very strong, depends 
much on your exertions to entertain her guests. 
Nou neither sing nor play, and, your friends not 
being very young, you have not any resource, 
such as that of introducing juvenile games and 
“small fun.” Worst of all, you have never 
studied the art of conversing agreeably ; and 
thus, when you have exhausted the subject of 
family news and polite inquiries for others, 
you are reduced to great straits, and make the 
most of inviting your friends to partake of this 
and that at table; and subsequently of show- 
ing them photographs, or making yourself a 
nuisance in urging them to sing or play in your 
stead. Better never to invite your friends at 
all than to inflict such a trying entertainment 
upon them. 

To spare both them and yourself, collect 
together some little scraps of news which 
might prove of interest: new improvements, 
discoveries, inventions. So far as possible, 
keep the conversation from mere ‘tittle 
tattle’ about your neighbours. One of your 
guests may be an artist, another very musical, 
a third a great reader, A naval or military man 
may be present, the rector of the parish, or 
the minister of the chapel which you attend. 
If a poor specimen of a ‘‘conversationalist ”’ 
yourself, the next best thingis to act as a kind 
of prompter, and start a succession of sub- 
jects which will give your guests the oppor- 
tunity for conversing amongst themselves, For 
instance, you ask the artist which pictures in 
the —— Exhibition struck him as the most 
remarkable; and this may open a considerable 
field for interchange of opinion. When a little 
pause gives space for another remark on your 
part, you might observe that you ‘‘ understood 
So-and-so’s picture, entitled ——, had sold for 
——, and you considered the price was ——,” 
which will elicit other opinions; and you 
may thus take advantage of your friends’ 
brains, and, it may be, superior education, ona 
great variety of subjects. Under any circum- 
stances, do not hurry them from one subject 
to another, which is fatiguing, as well as 
unsatisfactory. Allow time for a brief pause 
when the last subject has been exhausted ; 
and then address the musician, offering an 
opinion on the last new piece of music you 
had heard, or on a concert, or the singing 
in church—no matter what, provided it 
be «apropos of the art, or other pursuit 
in which he or she may take an especial inte- 
rest. In so doing you have again started a 
theme which will find more or less of response, 
and die out after a time. To the clergyman 
you might name an interview with a fellow- 
parishioner—either an invalid or a poor person 
—or make a remark connected with the school, 
or acharitable guild, &c. He is trained to 
speak freely, and he will aid you by giving you 
questions to answer, thus supplying informa- 
uon to those who care for it, and ‘keeping 
the ball going’ without much aid from you, 
when once, as the acting hostess, you have 
judiciously supplied a theme. Should there 
be an old naval or military man present, you 
might make a remark to him relative to the 
current news of the day in connection with 
either service; ancl supplement your first 
observation by a second cf inquiry as to 
whether he were ever serving'in the countries 
named, what he thought of the locality, cli- 
mate, people, living, &c. It an elderly or old 
person, he will enjoy relating his early expe- 
riences ; and to prove'a good listener will be 
nearly all required of you, after having turned 
the course of general conversation into an 
agreeable channel. As a rule, all old people 
—women as well as men—enjoy being asked 
to' relate the incidents and describe the im- 
pressions of their long-past lives, 
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Doubtless, some one in the party has been 
away, or ill; or is expecting a relative home, or 
is anxious about the health or to receive news 
of a friend. In such a case, and especially if 
any sympathy be needed, go over and place a 
chair by her side, and turn completely towards 
her, and say you have come to have a little 
special chat with her. Then ask all about her- 
self, and listen attentively to what she will tell 
you, abstracting your thoughts from all other 
conversation for a time. Of course, questions 
of a prying, inquisitive character, respecting 
matters not usually made public, are not the 
style of questions to which I now refer; those 
on your neighbours’ pecuniary circumstances, 
and any scandal connected with their friends, 
being especially unseemly and intrusive. 
Writing for young people, I may perhaps be 
excused for giving advice on what appears so 
very obvious, including my earnest charges to 
make use of no description of “slang,” 
whether of the fledgling, ostler, or ssthetic 
type. 

Tat perhaps some reader may complain that 
I have done no more than recommend the 
asking of leading questions, and suggested 
certain subjects for promoting the conversation 
of others more qualified to speak thaa your- 
self. True, but I can only do my best with 
the materials supplied to me; I cannot create 
better ones. You apply for my aid simply 
because you lack the natural gift of both 
originality of thought and fluency of speech. 
I cannot give you new and striking ideas, nor 
the eloquence that will clothe them in beauti- 
ful and poetical language; nor can I supply 
you with that wit and dry humour wherewith 
‘‘ poor Yorick”’ was wont—said Hamlet—to 


*‘ Set the table in a roar.’’ 


But by means of a little reflection, and 
judiciously adapting your questions and ob- 
servations to sult each guest at your feast, and 
never allowing your eyes or thoughts to wander 
when the replies are given, or at’ times when 
you are yourself addressed, you will have made 
up, to a very considerable degree, for your 
natural deficiency in conversational powers. 

But the art under our consideration may 
certainly be cultivated, and by degrees the 
shy and the least bright amongst ‘our girls” 
may acquire a certain amount of facility in 
expressing themselves. Some years ago a 
very sensible article appeared in one of the 
leading daily papers on the subject of train- 
ing boys and girls, at an early age, to relate 
stories and incidents which have come under 
their notice. It struck meat the time as a 
piece of most valuable advice, tending greatly 
to further the future interests of those who 
have thus early learned to arrange their 
thoughts, and express them in suitable words. 

Classes should be formed in every school 
for the purpose, and parents should include 
this training as an item in the catalogue of 
their children’s home-studies. It needs not 
to bea dull lesson; far fromit. If no little 
incident should have occurred which the chil- 
dren could be made to relate, give them a 
short story to read; and, when well acquainted 
with the main facts, place the young scholars 
in a row before you, and bid them each, in 
their turn, to give you the story in their own 
words. The lesson might even be converted 
into an amusing game by their paying a 
forfeit for every superfluous word with which 
stories are often interlarded vy way of gain- 
ing time for thought. All children enjoy the 
game of “forfeits,” and it might easily be 
adapted to the purpose under consideration. 

As in a case of stammering, so also, and 


equally, in one of ordinary inability to make a , 


relation agreeably, two or three rules must 
have due attention. Speak slowly; a hurried 
articulation makes your hearers sympatheti- 
cally nervous. Do not hiss your words between 
your teeth, nor look away from the persons 


whom you address, but turn quietly from one 
to another. Never begin to relate a history 
without first collecting your thoughts, ang 
centreing them on the main point of the sto 

from which they must never be allowed io 
wander—as in a portrait, there must be 4 
centre of interest, to which all other objects 
must be subservient. The red military coat 
or the various accessories surrounding the chief 
subject of the picture, must be toned down 
and such a prominence should be given to the 
face, and such a light thrown upon it, as to 
attract the eye from all else at the first glance, 
and cause it to form the principal feature in 
the whole design, however beautifully the 
rest be executed. Exactly so separate items 
must be noted in every story; but the main 
fact to be recorded in each should always be 
given an especial prominence. Think of this 
chief point of interest, not of the mere words 
in which you narrate the history, : 

My second rule is that you should make 
your sentences short. Persons who lack elo- 
quence must not venture to employ many 
words. My third rule is to avoid any « stop- 
gap ” words and phrases, which are only used 
to give more time for recalling the events 
when your thoughts have wandered from your 
subject. 

To elucidate what I mean, I will give a 
specimen of very ordinary story telling. 

**Do you know what happened when I was 
at—at—uh—at, what’s the name of the place? 
Uh—at Wimborne; staying at the— you 
know—that hotel up on the downs—or rather, 
I should say, at the turn of the road, on the 
top of the hill, Well—uh—but I ought to 
have said that, when we started, I was told 
that the horse was disposed to shy, and the 
carriage was a light one. It wasa phaeton, or, 
I should say, a victoria. Well—uh—I forget 
where I was? Oh—ah-—-yes. We were trotting 
down the hill, you know, when—uh-—we saw 
a white post, or something white, at the side 
of the road; and—uh—and, you sce, the horse 
—the horse backed. So when the servant 
whipped him, he made a plunge or two and 
upset the carriage. Not at first, you know, 
but dashed us against a heap of stones ; and— 
and—uh—of course I was thrown out.” 

Imagine how such a story-teller would ex- 
haust the patience of the listeners! Yet 
eloquence would be thrown away on 50 
simple a narrative. Ask yourself what the 
main point of that story must be. In this 
case the upset of the speaker. Relate the cir- 
cumstances in very short sentences, and in 
plain, simple language. Thus :— 

‘During my stay at Wimborne I was thrown 
out of a carriage” (this is the main point of 
the story}. ‘* The horse shied at a white post 
at the side of the road, and dashed us against 
a heap of stones.” Vuz/é@ ! ’ Persons who lack 
a ready flow of good language should try to 
abridge their sentences as much as possible, 
be careful to make no mistakes in grammar, 
and avoid having to retrace their steps in the 
narrative on account of circumstances which 
should have been previously named, as they 
usually forget then where they were 10 the 
sequence of the events described, and lose tne 
thread of the story. 

S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 








RAINBOWS. 
AN INDIAN LEGEND, 


Lona, long ago, before the red men had been 
driven so far westward by their white in- 
vaders, on what is now the American side of 
the rapid Niagara River, close up to the great 
Falls, lay an Indian encampment. One might 
have almost called it a village, but for the 
tent-like look of the leathern lodges ; it was a 
village of tents, and the principal home of the 
now nearly extinct tribe of the Tuscaroras. 
They had established themselves within full 
view of the great waterfall, of which, with 
another tribe on the opposite banks, they dis- 
puted the possession. 


The Indians in camp were not numerous, 
being chiefly old men and women, the prin- 
cipal braves and young men having gone on a 
hunting expedition. 

The little brown children rolled and tumbled 
about with their playfellows, some half-starved, 
wild-looking dégs and bear cubs. The elder 
boys amused themselves trying their skill in 
shooting at a mark with miniature bows and 
arrows, which their grandfathers made for 
them and taught them to use. 

Watching all these things lay an old bear, 
the mother of the cubs, licking her paws, and 
thinking how much better off she had been 
since the day when she had fallen into a pit 
made by the Indians, and so was caught and 
brought to their camp, where, though far from 
tame, she had become somewhat domesticated. 
It is true that at times she got more than 
usually restless, and would wander away, but 
never tco far to return easily for the food she 
Was sure to find in the camp; and so, by de- 
arees, she became accustomed to her new life, 
which for some things she preferred. 


Her meditations were, however, rudely dis- 
turbed by her cubs suddenly scrambling on 
her, in the hopes of coaxing her to'romp with 
them. They had tired out. their canine play- 
mates, and now came to amuse: themselves 
‘with her. Not feeling at all disposed to be 
troubled with them, she gave the nearest one 
4 pat with her paw which sent him tumbling 
4gainst his brothers, whose equilibrium wascom- 
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‘Broken up!’ 
growled Mrs. Moxwa, 
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pletely upset, and, like so many brown 
woollen balls, they rolled about. She 
then got up and slowly shuffled away 
to the edge of the great waterfall, 
whither they were too subdued to 
follow her. 

Here she found a friend—a Jarge old 
dog, basking in the sun. He belonged 
to the chief of the Tuscaroras, and was 
very devoted to his two children, a boy 
and a girl, who were playing near, and 
from whom he was always inseparable. 

*Tsn’t thisa fine morning, Mokwa?” 
he said, looking towards the Falls, which 
were unusually active, owing to the 
previous great rains, that had swelled 
their torrents, and so also increased the 
wide mist column, which ascends everlastingly 
from the battle of waters below. 

‘‘ Beautiful!’’ answered Mokwa, “and I 
never saw the rainbow so marvellously bril- 
liant, and large; why it seems almost to 
reach from bank to bank; 
what a pity,that we can’t 
go over on it to the other 





you,” continued the 
dog. “Do you know 
that three-sided piece 
of glass or crystal that 
Soange-ta-ha’’ (stron- 
hearted) ‘our chief, 
my master, wears on 
his necklace ?”’ 

“Yes!” answered 
Mokwa. 

“Well, that was 
given him by a pale- 
face, who came here as 
a trader, three months 
ago, and he told him it 
was called a prism, and 
that it could catch any light, and divide it into 
the colours of the rainbow, red, blue, and 
yellow, which, in mixing together, make in all 
seven colours as you see them there, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, red, and violet. 
Now you see that great cloud of spray that 
rises up always from the falls; it fills the air 
with water drops which fall down again in 
rain, just like what the clouds are made of ; 
and when the sunlight faces these drops, either 
in mist like this, or a dark cloud in the sky, 
each drop becomes a natural prism, and the 
rays are divided into the different colours we 
see in the rainbow.” 


**You are very wise, my friend,” said the 
bear; ‘* but tell me how isit there are two 
rainbows, another one outside the bright one, 
and pale, like a Jiebi”’ (ghost) ‘ of the other, 
but with its colours all upside down?” 

**T thought you would wonder at that,” 
returned her companion; ‘it is because the 
clouds of drops hang so very irregulaily 








side; there is some nice 
































hunting there Lhear. But 























what makes the rainbow ? 






































I sometimes see two, and 





























last night I came here in 





























the moonlight, and there 




































































it was still, but bluer, and 






































not standing quite as this 


























does.” 
** Would you really like 








to know ?” queried the 
dog. 























“Certainly!” she 








answered, “for my cubs 


























are often asking ques- 
tions about it, and, be- 























tween you and me, I 

















don’t like to appear 
ignorant in their eyes. 
But you know every- 
thing. Do tell me!” 


Mokwa lay down, and 









































with asnap ata fly the 























old dog said— 




















* As you seem really 





to wish to know, I shall 






































have much pleasure in 







































































telling you. Look at the 



































sun if you can; you will 
see his great beams 











spreading over us all, 
and sometimes forcing 
their way through the 
clouds. Each of these 
beams is made of many 
rays, and each ray can 
be broken up into 
beautiful colours.” 
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that the direction of the rays is often altered, 
so that some shine on the upper and some 
on the under side of each drop, this makes the 
two rainbows, and as the rays strike the drops 
of each rainbow at opposite sides (one at the 
top, and the other at the bottom) the colours 
are reversed. The reason alsu that you see 
the blue brightest is because it is a colour that 
reflects moxe easily back to your eye than the 
red, which, as if heaviest, remains‘atthe bottom 
of the bright rainbow whilst the blue stays 
at the top.” : 

*f quite understand you,” interrupted 
Mcsiwa; ‘but still you do not tell me why 
the upper rainbow is so pale.” 

“i am coming to that,” quietly answered 
the old dog, scratching his ear; ‘ but as it is. 
rather more difficult to understand, you must 
pay great attention. 
sunlight or moonlight (for the moon also 
makes rainbows) as it strikes the drop is not 
reflected straight back to your ‘eyes, but is 
bent round, and then reflected back to you. 
This is called refraction; so it happens that a 
xzy is both reflected and refracted in the same 
drzp. Can you follow me?” 

‘*So far, certainly,” grunted Mokwa. 

“Well then,” pursued the dog, ‘in the 
first, or brightest rainbow, the ray enters each 
drop on its upper side, and is then bent once, 
down to the bottom of the drop, whence it 
strikes out to your eye; but in the second, or 
pale rainbow, the ray enters each drop at the 
boitom, and is bent twice, and reflected twice 
upwards round the drop till it strikes out to 
your eve from the top of the drop; all this 
dovtle bending, or refraction, and reflection 
dims the colours, and causes the second rain- 
bow to be paler. I forgot also to say that the 
blue and red are thus reversed in position, the 
blue being at the bottom and the red at the 
top. Jhope Ihave made it clear to you!” 
and the old dog looked inquiringly at his 
iriend, who was now sitting up, swaying her- 
self from side to side with a bear’s usual rest- 
lessness. 

“Perfectly!’’ answered she. And I 
thank you greatly.” 

Just then the chief’s two children ran to the 
edge of the bank. ‘*Oweenee! Oweenee ! 
Come here!” called the boy to his sister. 
“There is such a flower-heaven over the great 
waters to-day!” and he pointed to the rain- 
bows. 

“Oh, Naqua, how beautiful! How happy 
the flowers that die must be to live up there, 
and Nosa’’ (my father) ‘says that when the 
flower-heaven arches over the land, the Ma- 
nitto’”’ (God) ‘lets the dewdrops that fall from 
it help to colour the little buds of all the 
flowers that are growing on the ground!” 

« How kind of Him!” said Naqua, thought- 
fully. Then they turned and walked home to 
the camp, followed by the dog-and the bear. 


A SAILOR’S YARN, 


A RETURNED sailor once entertained his 
mother with his adventures at her special 
desire. ‘* Mother,’”’ he said, ‘‘ i have been to 
the West Indies, and there Isaw sugar moun- 
tains and rivers of rum.” 

“Ay, Jack,” that’s the place that we get 
a’ our sugar and rum frac; I ken that weel 
enough.” 

“ Well, mother,” he said, ‘‘ we came round 
by the Red Sea, and one morning when we 
pulled up the anchor we found a wheel stuck 
fast on it.” 

** Ay,” said the mother, ‘I have heard a’ 
about Pharaoh ‘and his host, and nae dout jit 
was a wheel aff a chariot.” ) tees 

‘‘ Well, mother,” said the sailor, “*I have 
seen fish flying in th’ air like birds.” 

“Jack,” said she, “ haud yer whisht, and 
dinna tell Ices to your auld mither. ” 


Sometimes the ray of . 
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GOD 1S LOVE. 











ORK that week 

was slack. 
More**than 
ouce Katie 
found her;way 
e tothe old 
«\\. home in Mile- 
end, and did 
good service 
to her step- 
mother. Mrs. 
Morton grew 
no. better, and 
complained 
loudly, and 
justly too, of 
the bad _ be- 
haviour and 
untidy habits of 
her servant-girl. 
An unwelcome 
thought more than 
once sprang up in 
Katie’s mind. Ought 
I to give up my little 
room and go and stay with her? She 
tried to banish the idea ; she would have 
no time to herself, and if she chose to 
stay up late, and read her Bible, would 
be subject to the jeering remarks of her 
stepmother. But the thought grew 
stronger and stronger, and it was with 
an uncomfortable sense of duty un- 
performed that Katie went to the night- 
school the following Friday evening. 

At the door she was met by Bridget. 
*‘ A pretty dance you’ve led me! Here 
have I been up to your room, and 
couldn’t find you, and nearly smashed 
my head coming down that dark stair- 
case; it’s as black as any coal-hole that 
ever I saw. Look here, Kitty, all 
I’ve got to say is this: Don’t go and 
make an idiot of yourself. Anyone with 
half an eye can see you’re turning reli- 
gious. Now, if you do, the girls will 
lead you such a life that I warrant 
you you'll never be able to stand it. 
Don’t you remember Alice Hurley ? She 
tried itfora time, and then had to give 
up. They laughed her out of it, and 
they’ll do the same to you.” 

“And do you remember,’’ quietly 
responded Katie, ‘‘ what happened to 
Alice afterwards? She caught the fever 
and died in the hospital. I found out 
her grave the last time I went to look 
at my father’s.”’ 

Bridget shrugged her shoulders. Per- 
haps she*felt more than she cared to 
show as she answered with a careless 
laugh: ‘* Well, I’ve warned you ; if you 
do get roasted, it won’t be my fault, but 
don’t; expect me to help you, that’s 
allilgee 
The evening passed as before, but to 
Katie, who was eager for Miss Johnson 
to speak, the time seemed long before 
the'books were closed and the address 
began. 

“This will be my last evening to 
speak to you for some time to come.”’ 
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said Miss Johnson, when, at length, she 
stood beside the little desk at the far 
end of the room, ‘‘ and my subject is the 
love of*God. I want each girl to go 
away to-night with this feeling in her 
heart: ‘God loves me! In spite of al| 
my, sinfulness and wrong-dvoing, God 
loyes me, and I must love Him in re- 
turn,” 

*Once,"in..the lifetime of Jesus, a 
large crowd had’ gathered round Him, 
It was composed of many classes—for 
He was an equal attraction to them all, 
There were the rich and the noble, the 
upright, moral Pharisees, and the 
learned scribes; and there, too, were 
poor outcast sinners—men and women 
who were thought too bad for respect- 
able society. And the Lord Jesus re- 
ceived them all; He made no difference 
between them, unless it were to give a 
more tender welcome :to those who could 
get a good word from..no. one else, 
Then arose a murmuring among the 
men who prided themselves on their own 
goodness and respectability. ‘This 
man receiveth sinners,’ they said, in 
their contémpt,’‘ and eateth with them.’ 
Their own doors were shut against the 
outcast and the vile, but Jesus, the pure 
and the sinless, was found sitting at the 
same table, not, indeed, because He 
loved the sin and the wrong-doing, but 
because He loved the men and the 
women themselves. Jesus heard them 
murmuring that day, and commenced to 
speak. It was as though He had said, 
‘It is quite true what you say; I do 
receive sinners. And now I will show 
you with what joy and gladness I wel- 
come them to me.’ He told them of a 
father who had two sons. The younger 
was a wild sort of lad. Very little love 
had he for his parent; he only cared for 
what he could get out of him. One day 
he went to his father. ‘Father,’ said 
he, ‘give me the portion of goods that 
falleth tome.’ Hewanted ¢hem, not his 
father’s presence, not his father’s love. 
His request was granted; the son was 
made rich with the possessions that fell to 
his share as the younger brother. Not 
many days after—he did not wait long— 
he left his home, and journeyed into a 
far country. He wanted to spend his 
money just as he liked, and where he 
couldn’t hear his father’8 sorrowful re- 
bukes. False friends gathered rouna 
him; and, with these boon companions 
to help, it was not long before he had 
wasted away the whole of his property 
and was reduced to poverty. To whom, 
then, could he turn? Together with his 
money, his friends had melted away. 
The once rich young man was at last 
glad to hire himself out for work, and he 
was sent into the fields to feed the swine. 
Now, at length, he had plenty of time 
for thinking. Homeless and hungry, 
the happy, comfortable home he had 
left often came to mind. What a mis- 
take he had made! Even the servants 
that used to wait on him were better off 
than he. They had bread enoug and 
to spare, whilst he was perishing with 
hunger. At last he made up his mind 
to return. ‘I will arise and go to my 





father,’ said he, ‘and will say unto him, 


Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and before thee, and am no more worthy 
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to be called thy son: make meas one of 
thy hired servants.’ But on that journey 
home, what hopes and fears must have 
been his! What would his father say 
tohim? Would he turn him from the 
door, and tell him it was all his own 
fault? He had chosen to go away, and 
this was his just punishment.. Oh! if 
only he would let him take a servant's 
place and give him wages, he would be 
well content. 

“After days of weary walking, he 
reached his home. ‘And while he was 
yet a great way off his father saw him.’ 
In all his rags and misery, he recognised 
his son. Did he shut his heart against 
him, or did he wait until, more respect- 
ably clothed, he should be fit for his 
presence? Nay! he had compassion, 
and ran and fell on his neck and kissed 
him. ‘And the son said unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son. But the 
father said to his servants, Bring forth 
the best robe, and put it on him, and 
put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
feet: and bring hither the fatted calf, 
and kill it ; and let us eat, and be merry: 
for this my son was dead, and is alive 
again; he was lost, and is found.’ 

‘““Such was the welcome given to that 
prodigal but repentant son, and such 
is the welcome God bestows on each of 
His wandering children when they return 
to Him. He is the great Father of us 
all, but we have not loved Him; we 
have taken His gifts—health, strength, 
the comforts and blessings of this lite— 
with never a thought of the Giver; and 
we have spent them all in the ‘far 
country,’ just as we liked, and in total 
neglect of God. Ah! it’s a good thing 
sometimes when one by one He takes 
these good things away, if by no other 
road will we return to Him. But, dear 
girls, will not the thought of His great 
love move you to-night? Think how 
wonderful it is that you and I should be 
cared for by the King of kings and 
Lord of lords! ‘Thousands of angels 
serve Him, yet amidst them all the 
youngest child here has a separate, 
individual place in the heart of God. 
Once Jesus, when He was on earth, 
pointed to the little brown sparrows that 
were flying across the sky above. ‘ Aré 
not five sold for two farthings?’ He 
asked; so small. and worthless, they 
would not sellfor more. ‘Yet,’ said He, 
‘not one of them can fall to the ground’ 
unless it be the will of God. He cares 
for them, He looks after their needs; 
much more will He carefor you. ‘ Fear 
not ye; ye are of more value than many 
Sparrows.’ 

_““T Rnowthere are some here who have 
sinned wilfully over and over again. Do 
hot stay away from God on that account. 
You have not sunk deeper than that pro- 
digal son who yet was so gladly wel- 
comed back by his father. Twice over 
did Jesus say that ‘there is joy in the 
Presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth.’ He wanted us 
to make so sure of that wonderful truth. 
There will be joy in Heaven to-night if 
only one of you dear girls will come 

ack to God, confess her sins, and seek 
His willing forgiveness. 


“Think of the dying robber, one of the 
two thieves who were crucified the same 
time as the Lord Jesus Christ. Both 
men had greatlysinned, so much so that 
one of them openly said that their lin- 
gering and painful death was but the 
just punishment for their many crimes. 
Yet when even he turned to Jesus, and 
with faltering tongue breathed’ out the 
prayer: ‘Lord, remember me when 
Thou comest into Thy kingdom,’ what 
was the answer he received?  ‘ Verily, 
I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise.’ And when later 
in the day he died the Lord received him 
into. His heavenly land, to go no more 
out forever. And ifthe gates of Para- 
dise were not shut against him, neither 
shall they be closed against you: Only 
in the same trustful way you must come 
to Him who died for the ungodly—who 
died for you.”’ 

Tears came into Katie’s eyes as Miss 
Johnson proceeded, and after. a while 
she took no pains to hide them. Bridget 
felt alarmed; of all things in the world 
she dreaded the ridicule of other girls. 
‘Shall I fetch your honour a basin and 
towels ?”’ she whispered, in the hope of 
making her laugh. However, Katie was 
too much taken up with the subject to 
heed her, but afterwards, as they rose 
from their knees at the close of the 
prayer, she turned round with a beaming 
smile: ‘‘Isn’t it just wonderful ?’’ she 
said; ‘‘I can say ‘ Our Father’ now.” 

Her face was the very picture of hap- 
piness ; even Bridget found herself for 
once without a word to say, and turned 
round to find her hat and jacket with a 
most unusual quickness. 

Katie lingered behind the other girls 
to speak to Miss Johnson. ‘ Thank 
you,”’ she said, forgetting her shyness, 
and in her eagerness grasping both the 
teacher’s hands ; ‘‘ you don’t know what 
you’ve done forme to-night. I’ve been 
such a careless, sinful girl. I never 
dreamed that God loved me. I thought 
He must be very angry, and that made 
me afraid, but now you tell me He is 
my father, loving me all through, and 
wanting me just to love him in return. 
Oh, it is so good!”’ 

Miss Johnson’s eyes glistened. ‘‘They 
that know Thy name willput their trust 
in Thee,’’ she repeated. ‘‘ You see, 
Katie, you did not know Him, and so 
you felt afraid. Shall we kneel down 
together and give Him thanks?” she 
added, after a moment’s pause. 

Side by side they knelt, the teacher 
and the girl, and glad thanksgivings 
went up from Miss Johnson’s heart and 
lips as she remembered the time when 
first sorrow drove her to find a refuge 
and a home in the love and tenderness 
of her Heavenly Father. Earnest peti- 
tions, too, she offered that the young 
girl beside her might become a faithful, 
true-hearted servant of the Lord Jesus ; 
that her love to Him might never grow 
cold, but day by day burn with brighter, 
steadier flame; and that she might 
grow into the likeness of her Lord and 
Saviour. 

“Will you walk with me a part of 
the way home?’’ asked Miss Johnson, 
afterwards; ‘‘then we can have a little 
longer talk.”’ 
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Katie was only too glad. “TI feel to- 

night,’’ she said, with a happy little 
laugh, “just as once I did when father 
was alive and I’d been a naughty child. 
He wouldn’t give me something I wanted 
before he went away in the morning and 
he left me kicking and screaming on the 
floor. Afterwards I was so ashamed of 
it all, and, when I heard him come home 
in the evening, went and hid myself away 
in the cellar among the coals; and he 
found me there, and when I tried to tell 
him how sorry I felt, he just took me 
right up in his arms and kissed me, and 
never said a word more about it.’’ 
’ Miss Johnson. gave loving counsel.to 
the girl as they walked along. ‘ Live 
near to God, Katie,’’ she said. ‘‘ Tell 
Him. everything that concerns you; re- 
member He isalways close at hand and 
He is interested in all that interests you. 
Ask His help in your daily work, you 
cannot please Him more than by giving 
Him your full confidence and trust. I 
want you to go through each day with a 
happy sense of His presence and sym- 
pathy. He is glad in all your gladness, 
whilst on the other hand you cannot feel 
a sorrow but He feelsittoo. Let ‘ Look- 
ing unto Jesus,’ be your life-motto,”’ 
were her parting words, ‘‘ you will find 
all things easy then.”’ 

‘‘Qne minute more, Miss Johnson,’’ 
cried Katie, ‘‘ where shall I find what 
you told us about to-night ?”’ 

“In the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke,’’ 
was the answer; and then the two said 
good-bye, and Katie returned to her 
back attic with a joy and gladness 
filling her whole heart that might have 
been envied in many a palace-home. 

(Zo be concluded. 


SEASONABLE DRESS AND HOW 
TO MAKE 
hm 


5S we have men- 
iioned the pro- 
bable advent of 
crinoline, it 
may be as well 
to finish our 
tale concerning 
it, now that it 
really has ap- 
. peared. Weare 
thankful to say 
it isin so ugly 
a form that we think none of * 
the readers of THE Grx1’s 
Own Paper will need to be 
told to avoid it as most 
ungraceful and unbecom~ 
ing. The new crinoline 
appears to be composed: 
of a narrow lining braced 
into’ the back breadth, and 
then a steel run into a casing 
on the breadth itself, so that 
it makes a hard bent bow, 
confined by stitching them 
The effect. is 









the ends being 
firmly to the braced lining. 


: hideous, the back of the skirt at the edge 


being unnaturally distended and kept away 
from the heels, not by soft flounces , of 
muslin or its own fulness, but by this hard 
stiff bow of unyielding steel. There are, it 
appeais, two distinct camps or parties already 
—those who accept crinoline, and those who 
altogether decline it, the latter being the 
strongest and amongst the best bred people, so 
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we quiet people who decline to wear it will be 
in very good company. ; 
Coat bodices are very generally worn with 
no mantle over them, so those who can follow 
this fashion will save the expense of a mantle 
—no inconsiderable item, as they are large and 
expensive this season. Every kind of shoulder- 
capes are seen—jet, lace, cashmere, and in 


washing materials. When made @ la 
Hubbard they are decidedly pretty and 
becoming. In this case they reach to 


the elbow, and are a nearly straight piece 
gathered in rows round the shoulder, ‘each 
row drawn in and decreased regularly till it 
lies flat, a high wide frill, which is generally 
lined with a colour, being left at the neck. 
Long loops and ends of ribbon tie them in 
front, and sometimes a long loop and ends is 
placed on the shoulder and falls on the back. 

No cottons are made with jackets or 
basques ; all are either polonaises or belted 
bodices, the latter being the favourite shape 
for young girls, who use with them wide belt 
ribbons, which are often black, the effect of 
this with a pink or light-coloured dress being 
far from good. The method of making these 
bodices is very puzzling if you do not under- 
stand them, as they appear to have no seam 
whatever on the shoulder, the reason being 
that the fronts are cut on the bias, and thus 
the joins are hidden completely at the back in 
the gathers. The neck gathers go round in 
rows in the way already described for 
shoulder eapes, leaving the Hubbard frill 
round the neck instead of a band. 

The sleeves of these ‘‘ Hubbard” bodices 
had either two deep puffs reaching to the 
elbow, the top puff being longer and fuller 
than the lower one, or else they were gathered 
for a space of about four or six inches from 
the shoulder, and then had a puff, then a 
narrower space of gathers and another puff, 
which just covered the elbow; below the elbow 
four inches more of gathering completed the 
sleeve. Another sleeve commenced with a 
small puff and was followed by a four-inch 
space of gather, this plan being followed all 
the way down to the wrist. All sleeves are 
still made very tight, but they are longer at 
the wrist than they were, and many ladies 
who wear the long mousquetaire gloves, 
buttoned only at the wrist, draw the long 
cuffs up over the ends of their sleeves near'y to 
the elbow. Some very new sleeves just brought 
out are resuscitations of a fashion of our 
great-grandmothers; they have no seam at the 
back, but are cut on the bias, with one seam 
only—that under the arm, from theshoulder to 
the elbow. These new sleeves are made only 
in woollen materials, and fit with the utmost 
perfection ; they will probably be much used 
during next winter. 

White or cream-coloured lace is tacked 
round all the wrists, and if there be a 
buttoned up opening to the seam on the out- 
side of the arm, the lace is carried up that 
also.. The neck is trimmed with lace in two 
thickly-plaited or gathered rows, and this 
generally extends down the front in a shell- 
like shape to form what the French call a zadot. 

The coat bodice is nearly always of a dif- 
ferent material to the skirt with which it is 
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worn, generally figured velvet, striped satin 
brocade, or plain velvet; but although of a 
different material, it should be of the same 
colour in all cases. Metal buttons are gene- 
rally worn with them, and may be either small 
or very large; if the latter, they are the size 
of a two-shilling piece, and are placed so 
closely as to touch. The smaller buttons are 
as large as a sixpence, and those of facetted 
steel are very elegant on black velvet. We 
have no doubt many of our readers have old 
black velvet bodices and jackets they will be 
glad to turn to account. If they are too short 
for the present fashion, it will be found suffi- 
cient to add to them the straight plain piece, 
now so much used, which will turn them into 
the most orthodox of coat bodices. 

The new parasols are very varied; some of 
them having a ground covered with flowers, 
only without leaves or stalks, heartsease being 
very pretty used in this way. Lace parasols 
are in high favour, the lace being sewn on in 
rows all over the parasol ; the foundation may 
be of any light colour, or white, and the lace 
may be either black or white. To those who 
have half soiled light-coloured parasols laid 
by, too good to throw away, and yet too 
soiled to use, this may be an idea worth 
adopting. These new lace-trimmed parasols 
are very bulky, and are now carried cuddled 
up like an infant on the arm, as they are 
really too large to carry otherwise. 

Bonnets are so small and simple that I am 
sure that all my readers can make their own. 
They are either of open-worked or plain 
straw, or beaded crowns with ribbon bows. 
Flowers and feathers for trimmings both seem 
quite at a discount. The trimmings worn 
being ribbons of all kinds, velvet, and gauzes 
plain, spangled, and oméré or shaded. They 
are put on round the fronts, and in straight 
lines over the backs of the small curtain-like 
bands, at the back a piece of lace falls over 
the front. A pair of strings tie beneath the 
chin, and lo! our bonnet is finished. 

It would be difficult to distinguish between 
hats and bonnets if it were not that all 
bonnets have strings ; but for this, some of the 
hats with fluted brims covered with lace out- 
side, and with flowers or lace in each scallop 
surrounding the face, would really deserve to 
be called bonnets. Nearly all straw hats have 
drawn silk linings, the outer trimmings being 
a bow or two of looped ribbon, the hat 
resembling that worn by the fair young 
figure mounted on the ladder. Her dress 
shows the new way of putting on flounces in 
a half circle, each having a gathered head- 
ing, the lowest flounce going all round the 
skirt, and being deep enough to go well below 
the over drapery at the back; the bodice is 
round waisted, and has a belt, the front having 
a gathered plastron. The brim of the hat is 
lined with a drawn silk lining, and the hat 
itself is turned up all round; some of the 
prettiest new hats are raised at one side or in 
the front, or seem bent in any way in the 
brim, so careless is their appearance. The 
tops are covered with two or three rows of 
Spanish lace one over the other, the lower one 
of all drooping over the edge, giving a 
softened appearance to the face; in front a 


few wide-opened roses are half hidden away 
under the lace falls. 

The sitting figure wears a plain polonaise 
made of plain blue linen buttoned at the back 
and untrimmed on the bodice. The little 
children both show accurately the present 
children’s fashions, the method of gathering 
the sleeves and front, and the little hats gene. 
rally worn. The dress of both children consists 
of plain and figured sateens, the underskirts 
being of the pain as well as the gathered por. 
tions. The young lady in the centre wears one 
of the plain beiges, with striped Algerian silk 
fora trimming as scarf, and on the kilted 
skirt in alternate bands. The violin-player is 
habited ina long princesse dress of dark wine- 
coloured velveteen, puffs at her shoulders, and 
a trimming of silver braid all down the entire 
front. A scarf of wine-coloured silk is lightly 
tied below the waist, and two scarves of the 
same are fastened on either side the front, and, 
being carried back, form a puffed drapery to 
take off the too great plainness. 

Industrious young ladies find plenty of 
employment for their fingers just now, what 
with embroidering dress and painting their 
parasols with landscapes and sprays of flowers. 
From America we obtain a pretty new sug- 
gestion, which is to cover the palm leaf and 
Japanese paper fans with sateen or zephyr, 
like the dress they wear. The material is 
spread over quite plainly on both sides, and is 
sewn over and over at the edges, the sewing 
being covered by a coloured cord to match. 
Satin may be used instead of sateen, and will 
probably keep clean longer. When this is 
the case a few flowers may be painted on the 
satin. They also have occasionally a tiny 
pocket for the handkerchief added at one side, 
whichis gathered with a fine elastic at the top. 

A long loop of satin ribbon to match is added 
to pass over the arm or to be attached to the 
waist band. In England we have been lately 
using the large straw fans, and placing a flower 
in the centre. They are very nice for garden 
parties, though rather large for a crowded room. 
‘We heard of one of our Princesses using one 
the other day, which looked very pretty with 
her simple cotton dress and white straw hat. 

And as regards shoes and boots, I have 
little to say, except that foolish people wear 
them with higher heels and narrower toes 
than ever; but we hope there is a good time 
coming for our ‘poor feet,” for only the other 
day in New Bond-street we saw a very fashion- 
able maker had dared to put some boots and 
shoes in his window that really had very wide 
toes, and so gieat was the wonder that we 
stopped and had a good look at the astonish: 
ing sight of common-sense foot coverings in 4 
shoeshop again. 

Have we remembered everything? Yes, 
we think so. Ah, no, one thing more, which 
is that the ladies in the park have begun to 
wear small bouquets of field flowers, daisies, 
and buttercups, and a few fronds of fern inter- 
mingled with them; not only these, but the 

dandelion is also taken into favour, and ‘let 
me assure those who feel inclined to wonder, 
that a bunch of yellow dandelions is not to be 
despised as a decoration when the wearer 1s 
dark and her dress and bonnet black. 








FORGIVE and forget! ’tis'a maxim worth heeding, 
Recall the harsh judgment so hasty and stern; 
‘Not one of us all but is certainly needing 
Some friendly forbearance and grace in return. 


Unkindness and malice are weeds that grow thickly, 
But patience and love may transform them to flowers 

Remember our journey is over too quickly 

_ Qo waste on ill feeling a tithe of its hours, 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


Forgive and forget! let the bitter thought perish, 
Life does not lack sorrow more weighty, more real ; 
And in the sharp sting of resentment why cherish : 
The thorn that must rankle where pardon might heal : 


Forgive and forget ! for we know not how often 
’Twill spare us the pang of an endless regret ; 

Don’t wait for the future your anger to soften, 
Oh! zow is the time to forgive and sa 
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ELEANOR’S AMBITION. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The White Cross and Dove of 
Pearls,”’, ‘‘ Selina’s Story,”’ &c. 


_ CHAPTER VI. 


N the next morning Elea- 
nor lingered about a 
little after breakfast, 
but as no notice was 
taken of her, and she 
saw nothing for her to 
do, she gave Ada some 
toys, left her with her 
mother, and returned 
to her morning’s work. 


ranged the flowers in 
the drawing-room, but 
had a shy fear of aston- 
ishing her mamma and 
sister. She did not 
want them to suppose 
that she had profited 
by not hearing any 
good of herself on 
Wednesday. 

She had a notion of inserting the thin 
end of the wedge. She would gradually 
take upon her some share of the 
domestic duties, even if it should 
damage her ehance for the forthcoming 
examination. To give that up was not 
a thought she could seriously entertain. 

“Where is Frederic ?’’ asked Catha- 
rine. ‘‘I wanted him to regulate the 
drawing-room timepiece.”’ 

‘‘He has gone to ask after Anna 
Fitton,’”’ answered Mrs. Townsly. 

““T thought Frederic looked very 
poorly this morning, and, if you noticed, 
he hardly touched his breakfast.”’ 

‘‘He was certainly quict,’’ answered 
Catharine, ‘“‘ but he seemed as usual 
yesterday.”’ 

Half-an-hour after Eleanor, in crossing 
the upstairs landing, saw Frederic in 
the shadow of the recess that led to his 
own room. 

She surprised him in an attitude and 
with a gesture that told but too plainly 
of some acute mental emotion. Awe- 
struck, sne paused for a moment. 
she said, softly,— 

‘Ts anything the matter, Frederic ?”’ 

“No, but Iam not very well. What 
an absurd tendency we have to enact 
pantomime when we think no one is 
watching us, Eleanor !”’ 

‘*T don’t like that pantomime, Frede- 
ric. Have youanything troubling you ?”’ 

‘‘A spasm of the mind and heart, 
as natural as any other spasm if one 
comes to reflect. The causes are not 
always explicable in every case.’’ His 
light tone re-assured her, for she was 
little more than a child. 

“Oh, [know.. .I go through all sorts 
of moods when Iam by myself.. Have 
you,peen to the’ Fittons, or are “you just 





going’? ..., NF 
“T have been. There is véry bad 
news of Anne. The inflammation is not 
subdued, and the case is very critical.” 
Every particle of colour’receded from 
Eleanor’s face. 


i 


“Oh, poor Anna!’ she exclaimed,: : 


clasping her hands together. ‘‘ Frederic, 
is it superstitious to. hope that where 
prayer is offered for a sick person by 
a great many people it shall avail ?”’ 


She would have ar-' 


Then 


“Why should it be superstitious ? 
What does St. James say ?”’ 

‘“Yes; but Professor Tyndall would 
tell you that if sickness is not to take 
its course, we must admit the miracu- 
lous.’’ 

“Will you pray according to Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, or according to the Word 
of God ?”’ a. 

“‘The age of miracles is past. Yet 
may not God in sickness work many 
miracles which we don’t recognise as 
such.”’ 

‘‘I believe He may. God is not 
bound by His own laws, and even 
allowing inevitable decree, included in 
it is the foreknowledge of His people’s 
prayers.” 

‘‘ We ought all to remember Anna,”’ 
said the girl, softly, for somehow she 
thought her brother’s petitions must be 
more effectual than hers, and she 
wanted to give him a hint, having a 
notion that to tell God of what is indi- 
vidual and lies near to oneself is peculiar 
to women. 

“‘I hope we all do remember her,”’ 
Frederic replied. 

*‘Are you sure you’ve no personal 
sorrow, Frederic ?”’ 

“Why, Eleanor, we all have. Life’s 
asong of degrees. You and] haven’t 
sounded its grand mournful depths yet,”’ 
and he ran his fingers through her hair, 
and pushed it back from her brow with 
the old caressing motion, grown lately 
so unfamiliar, and then kissed her. 

How was it? Eleanor thought her 
dear ones had grown strange to her, 
yet when she approached them, if it was 
ever so shyly, they met her with open 
arms. She was more than ever con- 
vinced that the fault was in herself, and 
the desire in her heart that she might 
see the way to remedy it grew stronger. 
When Catharine did invade her soli- 
tude, it was not for the purpose she had 
at heart. 

‘*Who do you think is in the drawing- 
room?’’ she said. ‘‘ Nettie Trevylyan. 
They came back from the Continent last 
week, and have since been in London. 
She’ll take up all the morning, I expect, 
but we mustn’t mind that. So put on a 
clean collar, dear, and tie your hair up. 
She notices everything.” eae 

‘‘ Everything of a £zzd,’’ said Eleanor 
with a marked accent, as she moved to 
the toilet-table. Catharine slipped into 
the chair she ‘had vacated. Among the 
litter of educational works -Eleanor’s 
pocket-edition of the ‘‘Imitation’’ was 
uppermost. Evidently, it had, been the 
last book in hand. Catharine did, not 
much care for A’Kempis, but rest- 
lessly she turned over the leaves, and 
saw a new inkmark against,this para- 
graph : ‘ It is expedient to‘use restraints 
even in good desires and éndeavours, 
lest, by importunity of desire, thou in- 
currest distraction of mind, and by thy 
want of self-government be a scandal to 
others, or being gainsaid by others:thou 
be suddenly troubled and fall.’’ Es 


Under present; circumstancesthe ‘sub=": 
Stance of this paragraph and Eleanor’s 


had as 


note of it impressed Catharine vividly. 
She saw in it the signs of a struggle with 
the much deprecated literary ambition. 
It might have reference to poor Anna’s 


Eleanor =~. the. * tripos? 
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sudden prostration, and she had feared 
Eleanor was growing indifferent on these 
subjects. Ah! how little we know. 

‘*Who art thou that judgest another?” 
She now imagined Eleanor to be as 
spiritually-minded and as earnest as she 
had before judged her to be careless, for 
we who guess so little of each other’s 
secrets rush ever into extremes. 

On entering the drawing-room Eleanor 
was embraced with effusion by the afore- 
said Nettie Trevylyan. She took the 
demonstration quietly, and then told Miss 
Trevylyan that if she were to ask her 
about her travels, she would hardly know 
where to begin, but she hoped to hear 
about them in time. 

‘**Oh, don’t talk about the Continent,” 
said Nettie. ‘‘ Let me, forget I’ve been 
there. It’s too distressing... We've done 
everything between this and the boundary 
line of the Czar’s dominions, and it is 
like waking up from a dream. Chapels 
and churches and msées and opera- 
houses are all jumbled up so. I’d have 
preferred a piazza stroll, or a selon 
lounge many a time, but papa dragged 
me from one lion to another because to 
stare at it was educational. I’ve come 
to feel too civilised. I wished I was in 
America, for then I couldn’t be bored 
with antiquities; and I believe the most 
enviable creature in existence is an 
Indian squaw.”’ 

‘Oh, you haven’t gone abroad for 
nothing,’’ said Eleanor. ‘We won't 
bore you this morning, but you’ll have to 
travel to Paris and Rome and Munich 
sometimes for our benefit.’’ 

“Pl tell you what Ill do—I’ll send 
you all my Baedeker’s ‘ Guides’ and all 
my maps. You'll get far more out of 
them than you will out of me, and you 
must ‘take it for granted I’ve seen 
everything, taken everything in, and 
been edified, as is expected of every 
well-instructed young woman zat goes 
abroad.”” 

‘*1’1l be bound,”’ said Catharine, ‘ you 
saw a great deal that isn’t put,down in 
the guide-books.”’ sai bie2 

‘* Bother the guide-books’! Those 
books wouldn’t be so prosy,if they could 
have the acute observations:of:.a tourist 
like me interspersed. Now] am‘home J 
want all the néws. What; have‘all the 
folks been doing while I’ve‘been away ?” 

‘« Vegetating,’’ replied ‘Catharine. 
‘*What more could be;expectedof us 
at Luftonhurst ?”’ nex 

“ You've been living to mores ;put- 
pose. Vegetables don’t magnetise. I’ve - 
heard who comes to the ’Limes for some 
reasons that are not professional. 1 
beg to offer you my.sincere congratula- 
tions, though. Ijwouldn’t be a doctor's 
wife myself, not for ten.thousand, king- 
doms.”’ Is . * 

‘Tt appears,,you don’t need to ‘come 
to us for news,’’ said:.Eleanor, in order 
to cover her sister’s confusion. “1 
daresay you can, tell us more ‘than we 
know ourselves.”’ | 

_{What:ate you studying now: for, 
A feminine 
senior wranglership will be put. up to 
competition shortly, with’ a nice little 
annuity attached; that you may enjoy 
as long as you don’t perpetrate the 
crime of getting married. Qh, but, 










Eleanor, if you’re not too strong-minded, 
let me, for the sake of your good looks, 
warn you to desist. You’ve altered 
from what you were till you look just 
like a tallow candle. If you don’t mind 
the brighter you burn the smaller you'll 
grow, till at last there’ll be nothing of 
ou.” 

‘The less of me, perhaps, the better,”’ 
said Eleanor, shortly. 

“That’s tart! Are your books con- 
verting you into a little Timon? You 
used to be gushing and poetical. I’m 
so glad I’m not poetical.” 

Wty P 

‘Poetic people are always melancholy 
and ill-used.”’ 

“A sweeping assertion. 
well congratulate yourself.”’ 

‘Yes ; it’s much better to be practical 
and matter-of-fact.’’ 

“Do you call yourself practical ?”’ 

“Of course I do. J am not in the 
least sentimental; I am entirely prac- 
tical,”’ she said, with great complacency. 
“And I don’t believe in girls losing the 
best part of their lives in ‘pining me- 
lancholy,’ and in looking down on 
ordinary mortals. Nor do I like your 
prosy blue-stockings, that go in for the 
severe in dress, and the strong in books 
and learning. Either they live to be 
disagreeable, or they turn delicate and 
dic young. 

‘‘\What an alternative !”’ 

“Just look what’s come of all Anna 
Fitton’s cram. She could never afford 
herself a bit of enjoyment of her life, and 
now, if she gets better, it’s a chance if 
she ever feels quite strong.’’ ie 

The heartlessness of this disgusted 
Catharine." 

‘‘T imagine she knew much of the 
enjoyment Lady Jane Grey found in 
Plato when her companions were hunt- 
ing in the park. Anna’s life was full of 
noble purpose, and if she has drawn 
the bow too tightly, one must respect 
her-more than if she had lived at ease 
and been frivolous.”’ 

‘Qh, but she was alive to the honours! 
And, really, take Anna out of her 
books, and she was nothing—just no- 
thing.’’ 

“There I must apologise for con- 
tradicting you,’’ said Eleanor. ‘She 
was allin her home that a daughter and 
sister could be, and when they sent her 
to college it was that she might have 
the leisure that was so much infringed 
upon.’’ 

‘Well, there was some excuse for her 
Wanting to be extraordinarily clever. 
Her father was only a curate, and if 
she didn’t get married it was a poor 
prospect.’’ 

_. She would have been the same girl 
if she had been the Primate’s daugh- 
ter,” replied Catharine, warmly. While 
Eleanor added,— 

_ “Yes, but not having such strong 
‘centives to over-exertion, she might 
have been more careful.’’ 

“It?s a thousand pities she has gone 
onso fast. And, after all, the gentle- 
men don’t like the girls any better for 

€ing as learned as they are.’’ 

‘Why consider them in the matter ?”’ 
said Eleanor. 

‘Oh, we have grown independent of 


You may 
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their good opinion, have we ?’’ retorted 
Nettie, with a real Parisian shrug of the 
shoulders, and a scraping inclination of 
her little Grecian-fringed head, with its 
coquettish little hat. ‘‘ Is that a sign of 
the times? Awhile ago I should have 
named Anna Fitton with caution here, for 
I thought Mr. Frederic was looking at 
her. I suppose nothing came of it, 
as their names are never now mentioned 
together ?”’ 

Both the sisters started. It was the 
first hint of the kind they had heard. 

Sisters are said to be very intuitive 
anent their brothers’ preferences, but 
these sisters had not been on the alert. 
Catharine speedily dismissed the idea as 
among the thousand and one that, with- 
out foundation, would come into a mind 
like Nettie Trevylyan’s. But to Eleanor 
at once recurredthe signs of some sharp 
inward trial she had seen in Frederic 


that morning, though she had not then. 


associated them. She reflected, too, that 
each morning he had chosen to go and 
inquire after the sick girl himself, yet 
she did not think, if there was a secret 
attachment, Anna was aware of it. 

It was torturous to have such shy 
subjects discussed by a light tongue like 
Nettie’s. 

Both Catharine and Eleanor had pene- 
tration enough to know that Frederic 
was no indifferent person to their lively 
visitor. They had seen how charming 
she could be when he was present, how 
beamingly she smiled upon him, how 
prettily she pouted, and how bewitch- 
ingly she frowned when he presumed to 
contradict her. 

It must have been a hard strain on 
anyone to have been as brilliant as 
Nettie was then, in the character, 
Eleanor said, of an Undine looking to 
him for a soul. 

And it must be confessed that Catha- 
rine was not without fears that the 
engaging little rattle-cap should succeed 
in taking the citadel she so dexterously 
attacked. 

It is often noticeable that girls who 
have brothers have no very exaggerated 
notions of the masculine sagacity or 
streagth of character to be met with in 
young men. : 

They may look up to those of their 
own family, and in the main believe in 
them, but Achilles has a soft spot some- 
where under his armour, and they know 
where he may be proved weak as others. 
In this case Catharine had no grounds 
for apprehension besides those Frederic 
furnished from a genuine love of tantali- 
sation. He easily took the weight of 
Nettie. He never met with her without 
feeling thankful that his sisters were the 
girls they were, and not the vain, 
voluble, conceited creatures represented 
by this little feather-top. 

But he would remark on her in the 
family as a teasing streak of sunshine, 
a pertinacious pretty little prattler, in 
whose society it was impossible to be 
dull. So saying he conjectured that 
Catharine was in agonies lest the pre- 
tended admiration should grow into 
something warmer. 

There was an embarrassing silence, 
for the sisters were not anxious to rebut 
the insinuations about Anna __ Fitton, 
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and were too confused to revert readily 
to another subject. ~ 

‘Nettie came to their assistance. 

‘* How sad it is that the Dwyers have 
failed.” 

“It is, indeed,” exclaimed bath the 
girls at once. S 

“Yet it is no wonder. Mrs. Dwyer 
was so awfully extravagant. She left 
her housekeeping to the seryants.. The 
house kept itself, and she. was robbed 
right and left. The last two or three 
years they’ve been fairly living: on'their 
tradespeople, and Mr. . Dwyer, ’ papa 
often said, looked as if he was \jaun- 
diced with anxiety. Yet Mrs. Diwyer 
could find balls and dinner parties and 


’ dress as if she was made of money.’? 


‘Yet they had some losses that 
helped to ‘bring them down,” said 
Catharine. ‘Mr. Dwyer had money 
in two banks that failed.” 

“Yes, but it was not a great deal he 
had inthem. They’ve been for a long 
living very handsomely on nothing, and 
now I don’t know what they are to do, 
for Mrs. Dwyer is a most helpless crea- 
ture. She has never done anything for 
herseif either before she was married or 
since,”’ 

“Yet she is accomplished,” said 
Catharine, ‘‘and must have some wits, 


if she can only try to turn them from the 


ornamental to the useful.’ 

“That..will not be very casy to do,” 
remarked Eleanor. 

“No, for we are only apt when we 
are young. Our abilities in middle-life 
and old age are owing, it is said, to 
practise and to memory. See how an 
old dame will knit away, almost in the 
dark, who learned at seven or eight 
years of age.”’ 

As Nettie began to think she should 
not see Mr. Frederic that morning, she 
rose to go. 

“What a waste of time such visits 
are,’”. yawned Eleanor when she had 
retired. 

“Yes, but’ everyone has «some ac- 
quaintance whom they don’t like, but 
to whom they are obliged to show atten- 
tion and respect. Nettie is one of the 
most objectionable of ours. We shall 
not after to-day feel that both of us. must 
see her, but we could not do otherwise 
after her long absence.” be Wa 

‘What a jumble of impre 


ssions. she 


produces with her iattling talk, and:how 
uncomfortable some of them are,’’,’’ 
‘*Yes, and all the time she watches 
you to see the effect of her words.” 
(Zo be continued.) 
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; HovusEWIre (CLOSED). 
MY WORK BASKET. The work-case, neatly and carefully finished, is sipplied 
with an elastic loop and button, and rolled, rug fashion 
to be closed by buckled straps. These can easily be made 
out of bits of leather, or a strip of the foundation fabric, if 
sufficiently firm. The handle is a thick cord, covered with 
leather or the material. The button should be adapted 
to the ornament, either in china painting, embroidery, or 
fancy metal, &c. 








HOUSEWIFE. 
(CLOSED.) Hovusewirr (OPEN). 

The foundation consists of two strips of some strong 
material, tinted Java canvas, oatmeal, sailcloth, &c.; ticking 
and striped union also answer very nicely with stars or 
feather stitching wrought between the lines. In the length 
an extra eight or nine nches is allowed to fold back and form 
the end pocket, the opposite end being shaped in a shallow 
point. In the centre appears a second pocket, with added 
tapered sides, which give room to hold the thimble, pin- 
cushion, tape measure, &c., while scissors, tatting shuttle, 
and crochet hooks are held by elastics on the top. The 
broad, flat hook is specially intended for the “Siamese” 
crochet, a kind very little done in this country, therefore 













Se eo it might be more usefully replaced by a netting imesh, or a 
oo ’ 
———— SST set of knitting needles. Over the third pocket is stitched a 
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=a needlebook, and a tape or ribbon lacing to secure silk- 
SSeS 


winders, stray hanks of wool, &c. On the opposite side, a 
square of the stuff, stitched into compartments, encloses 
skeins of silks, crewels, &c., and above, stripes of elastic 
hold darning and wool needles, bodkins, &c. The whale 
is carefully bound by braid or ribbon, according to the 
material of the strip; a wider braid, box pleated, gives 
a smart appearance to the edge. 


Cross-STITCH POWDERING. 

This easy and effective little pattern will serve either as a 
corner or a powdering for chair-backs, cushion-covers, fancy 
table-cloths, d’oyleys, &c. Similar designs are fashionably 
worked on the fine canvas with poznt d’esprit stripes, which is 
sold by the yard for curtains and antimacassars. The mate- 
rials may be embroidery cotton in the bright red and blue 
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familiar in Russian embroidery, or, for more daintiness, 
coloured silks of several harmonising tints. It executed on a 
chair-back, table-cloth, &c., where the wrong side shows, the 
= = stitch may be doubly crossed, to allow the thread carried at 

SS the back ‘to forma perfect square; thus both faces of the 
Fa | pee = —= embroidery will be ornamental. 
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VALANCE WITH RIBBED CROCHET LEAVES. 
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Wee = — ——— Each part of this handsome trimming is worked separately, 
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and afterwards united. 

Ribbed Leaf—Commence with the largest or central one. 
Make a chain of twenty for the midrib, and slip stitch to 
the end again to render it double. ; 

Ist Round.—Turn and work double crochet putting three 
stitches intoone at thetop. Doublecrochet down the other side. 

2nd Round.—Turn and slipstitch three stitches, then two 
chain for the first projecting stitch and double crochet to the 
top, taking always the back part of the stitch to rib the 
crochet. In this and every a/ternate row you must ona 
four at the top as you lose two on each side at the end; do 
this as follows :—T'wo dewble crochet into the stitch before 
the centre one, three double crochet into the centre, two 
double crochet into the next one again. Continue double 
crochet down the other side, leaving the last two stitches 
unworked to correspond with those opposite. 
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3rd Round.—To turn, make one chain, miss one, and one double 
crochet into the next ; work double crochet all round, crocheting three 
into the top stitch. 

You have now formed one of the teeth of the serrated edge; repeat 
the 2nd and 3rd rows alternately five times more, or until there are six 
complete ribs on either side of the centre one. Notice that in the last 
rib four stitches are lessened instead of two, which gives a shorter and 
more curved outline to the top of the leaf. 

Stalk.—You will finish at the point, slipstitch back to the centre, 
from whence make twenty chain for the tapered stalk. Return by 
five chain for the first treble, five triple treble (cotton three times round 
needle), six double or long treble, four ordinary treble, two double 
crochet and two single, slipstitch down the other side of the leaf, and 
fasten off. 

To give a lighter look to the leaf, you can increase all the four 
stitches exactly at the corner, z.e., woric five double crochet into the 
centre stitch. This forms a midrib of holes, which displays very 
prettily a coloured lining. The small leaves, too, can be executed iz 
either way. They are here described to match the large one. 

Small Leaf.—Begin by a chain of twelve, make it double by slip- 
stitching, and work round it two rows of double crochet, putting three 
into one at the top. At the third round commence to leave two 
stitches at every row for the notches ; make three more ribs, as already 
explained, missing in the last rib four stitches on one side and two on 
the other. Catch five stitches of this latter edge to corresponding 
ones in the large leaf, then the centre stitch to the stalk, and fasten off. 
Crochet the second small leaf in a similar manner. 

Having made a sufficient number of these trefoil leaves proceed to 
the openwork. First form the scallop which connects the perpendicu- 
lar leaves, next the wheels and quatrefoils that sustain the horizontal 
ones. 

Scallop.-—Work four chain and unite into a a circle. 

ist Round.—Two double crochet into each chain making eight 

znd Round.—Like the first, there are thus sixteen stitches. 

3rd Round.—Three chain for the first treble, five chain, one treble 
into every other stitch of the circle beneath; finish with five chain and 
one single into the fourth stitch of the eighth chain which represents 
the first treble and space. 

4th Round.—* Fourth chain, one treble into the third of five chain 
below; for the trefoil five chain, one single into the first stitch, five 
chain, one single, into the same hole twice more; four chain, one 
single above the treble of the third round. Repeat from * seven times. 
Break off the cotton. 

5th Round.—Commence the outer circle; one single into the centre 
branch of a trefoil, and nine chain eight times. 

6th Round.—After joining the circle, slipstitch two stitches beyond 
the trefoil; four chain, one treble into the fifth of the ninth chain 
below; one purl of five chain and one single, begin two chain of the 
next purl, and * before closing it, attach it to the third rib of one of 
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the large leaves (counting from the point) thus: five chain, one single, 
five chain back again. Close into a loop, then continue from *, two 
chain, one single, into the hole of the first purl; five chain, one single 
into the same hole; four chain, one single into the-eighth of the ninth 
chain. Next a vandyke of five chain, one single into the second of the 
following nine chain. | 

Unite the second trefoil point to the last rib of the large leaf by a 
loop of five chain, one single, five chain, and to the last rib of the 
small leaf by another loop of three chain, one single, three chain. 
Connect the second vandyke to the second ‘voth of the small leaf by 
a loop of six chain, one single, six chain. Leave the ‘third trefoil free, 
attach the third vandyke, in the same way, to the small leaf of the 
opposite group, and the fourth trefoil, also both to the small and large 
leaf. Leave the fourth vandyke free, attach the fifth trefoil like the 
first. For the remainder of the circle, repeat these trefoils, alternating 
with long loops of fifteen chain. 

7th Round.—Having worked round to the. first point, turn, and 
from the sides of the trefoil make seven chain, one single, into the 
eighth of the fifteenth chain, twisting the loop in doing so, seven 
chain, one single, into the next trefoil. Repeat from * three times. 

8th Round.—Slipstitch back to the fourth stitch of the seven chain, 
three chain, one loop of three chain, one single, three chain, into the 
same rib as the loop of the seventh round—two chain, one double-chain 
above the trefoil point. Continue thus to the end, attaching the last 
square by a similar small loop to the ¢ooth of the opposite leaf. The 
tenth or border row consists of the trefoil-points, commencing at the 
third window or square, and occupying the space of two. To make 
them sufficiently wide, five instead of four chain are used on either 
side of the treble. 

Wheel.—To make ‘this, follow exactly the first four rounds of: the 
scallop, and, in the fourth round connect the wheel thus :—Slipstitch 
the first, trefoil to the tip of the third rib of a small leaf (counting from 
the centre}, catch the seventh trefoil in the same manner to the oppo- 
site leaf, and link the eighth trefoil to the one of the wheel below by 
three chain, one treble, and three chain back again. 

Quatrefoil.—Two chain, and one purl of four chain and one single, 
two chain and one purl again, one chain,* slipstitch to the stalk of the 
large leaf a little higher than midway, continue from * one chain, one 
purl, and two chain twice. This completes one arm of the quatrefoil ; 
make the remaining three, catching the last to the side ef the hori- 
zontal leaf beneath. The exact point to attach both these arms is, of 
—— regulated by the worker’s judgment as to the flat set of the 
crochet. 

Heading.—This consists of a chain edge, secured at proper distances 
to the broad stalks, quatrefoils, and three trefoils of the wheels. 
Between the two latter the chain is connected to the corner of the 
small leaves by fourteen chain, the eighth stitch of which is joined in 
the centre of the fourteen returning chain, thus shaping the letter 8. 
To finish off the whole a line of double crochet thickens the heading. 
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FROM STRENGTH TO 
STRENGTH. 
A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By Atice Kine. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


RUBY awoke with a start, and awoke to 
see the gleam of two lanterns, brass 
harness glittering in their light, two 
eager, clever horses’ heads standing out 
distinctly in the same yellow radiance, 
the front of a house with several brightly 
illuminated windows, and a few figures 
hurrying hither and thither. It all 
seemed so unreal, and so unlike any 
experience of her past life, she was so 
utterly unable to remember where she 
was, that she fancied she must be in the 
middle of some strange dream, and 
closed her eyes again. She was roused 
thoroughly, however, by hearing a clear- 
sounding woman’s voice speaking close 
to her, and by a light shining down 
full upon her face. 

‘‘Oh! what a pretty girl,’’ the voice 

was saying; ‘‘and how tired, poor child, 
she must be to sleep still, now that the 
waggon has stopped. Where did you 
say you fourid her, Noah?” 
. .-"If you please, ma’am, it was about 
three miles from here, as [ was crossing 
the moor; she did speak so pitiful, I 
could not help taking her up. Somehow 
I thought, as I heard her, of my own 
little Polly, that have been with the dear 
Lord in Heaven ‘these- ten years come 
next midsummer; I knew you would be 
kind and motherly-like to her, ma’am, as 
you: be to everyone, and so I’ve made so 
bold as to bring her back to you for the 
night. I, wager you finds her one that 
you'll take, to; she speaks civilly and 
friendly-like to a poor man as she would 
do toa grand gentleman—just as you 
do yourself, ma’am.’’ 

‘‘ And she said she came from Stone- 
croft? That is such a long way off; 
you did quite right to bring her home 
with you, Noah, I will take care of her.’’ 

‘TY know’d your heart, bless’ ee, well 
enough to be sure you’d say that, or 
else I should not“ have took’t such a 
liberty.”’ - 

While this conversation had been 
going on, Ruby had been slowly gather- 
ing together her scattered, sleep-dimmed 
wits, and recalling all that had just 
happened to her. This must surely be 
the lady on whom she was going to in- 
trude so unceremoniously, talking to the 
man who had driven the waggon; and, 
filled with sudden uneasiness at this 
thought, yet .partly reassured by the 
words she liad just heard, she suddenly 
sat up and began to look timidly 
around. 

All fear, all awkwardness vanished, 
like ugly sprites at the approach of 
dawn, as she gazed into the face which 
was bending over her. Wasa white lily 
ever so purely sweet as that calm brow? 
Was moonlight ever so tender as the 
glance of those soft, sympathetic eyes ? 
Was sunshine ever more cheering than 
the half smile which rested on that 
earnest mouth? Ruby did not exactly 
ask herself these questions at that 
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moment, but she felt indistinctly, yet 
fully, just what they express. 

‘* My dear,’’ said the lady, laying her 
hand gently upon Ruby’s, ‘‘ my servant 
has just been telling me how he found 
you benighted and lost in the fog on the 
moor; I am so glad he brought you 
hometo me. I will doall Ican to make 
you comfortable for this night, at least.’’ 

‘Are you Miss Chichester ?”’ asked 
Ruby, the question leaping from her lips 
almost unawares, in her confusion, 
instead of the thanks due for the lady’s 
kind reception. 

“Yes; did Noah tell you my name ?”’ 

“Yes, he did; but I was so sleepy 
and bewildered at first I could’ not 
recollect where I was, or anything else. 
Oh! I am so glad vou are Miss 
Chichester, because I am sure, from 
your face, I sha’n’t be at all afraid of 
you, as I had expected I should be. How 
kindly you speak to me! How can I] 
thank you enough?’’ 

‘“Never mind about thanks,’’ cried 
the lady, with a merry little laugh, ‘‘ we 
shall have time enough for them by-and- 
bye. Come into the house aud rest, my 
child, that’s the first thing to be thought 
of, and the next will be a nice, hot 
supper; for you must be hungry, I know.” 

Thus invited, and helped by the strong 
hand of Noah, who stood at his mis- 
tress’s side mutely nodding his approval 
of all she did and said, and winking, too, 
at intervals, to give emphasis to his feel- 
ings, Ruby rose, stood up on the shaft 
of the waggon, and sprang lightly to the 
ground. She felt a little stiff, and still 
somewhat tired, but otherwise she was 
none the worse for her evening’s adven- 
ture. 

‘*Mind you rub down the horses dry, 
and then come in and get your supper 
comfortably, Noah.’”? Such were Miss 
Chichester's last words as she turned to 
enter the house, followed by Ruby. 

‘* Aye, aye! ma’am,”’ was the laconic 
answer. 

‘*T ought to be making you so many 
excuses,’ said Ruby, as they passed 
through the door, ‘for coming to your 
house in this way; but I’m so stupid I 
can’t find the right words for them.”’ 

‘*Oh! well then, we’ll imagine them, 
my dear,’’ cried Miss Chichester, with a 
second little silvery chime of playful fun. 
‘‘They are not wanted in the least. 
Excuses are always as empty things as 
air-cushions, and they are not at all 
needed in your case; why, if you had 
not come to me you must have asked the 
little Exmoor sheep for hospitality.”” _ 

Now that they were in the brightly- 
lighted little hall of the house, Ruby 
could see Miss Chichester more piainly 
than she had hitherto done; and she 
found that she was not so young as she 
had at first thought her. Though her 
forehead was smooth, telling the story of 
a sweet, placid temper, that took small 
everyday worries easily, the rest of her 
face was somewhat lined; and the band 
of soft, brown hair which bordered the 
dainty little blue-ribboned cap, was 
streaked with silver. Her figure was, 
however, still slight, and her movements 
had an active grace in them that was 
almost girlish. She trod lightly, like one 
with a merry heart. She was dressed in 


black silk, with a glimmer of lace around 
her neck and little white wrists. 

In a few minutes Ruby was sitting, 
feeling quite home-like, in one of the 
prettiest little rooms she had ever seen ; 
everything init was so neat, and seemed 
to fit so exactly into its place, that, 
somehow, it reminded her of nothing so 
much as of a doll-house, which she 
remembered playing with when she was 
achild. The window-curtains appeared 
made for the express purpose of suiting 
the paper on the wall; and every article 
of furniture looked asif, should it chance 
to be‘moved, it would go back again into 
its place of itself. The very servant 
who brought in the substantial tea, 
which Ruby was soon enjoying very 
heartily, seemed, in her spotless white 
apron and delicate print dress, to belong 
to her surroundings as completely as a 
picture does to its frame. 

Ruby could not tell how it was, but, 
somehow, she felt as if she had becn 
used to the little house and its mistress 
and its ways for years; there was some- 
thing in Miss Chichester’s manner that 
brought about this state of mind. When 
tea was over Ruby actually found her- 
self lying, in most familiar fashion, on 
the hearthrug between a black and tan 
terrier and an Angora cat, who were 
evidently the reigning pets of the house, 
much respect being shown to them both 
during tea in the matter of milk and 
biscuits, the terrier, however, always 
claiming and taking precedence, and 
flapping his broad, bat-like ears in a 
way that seemed to assert his acknow- 
ledged superiority. 

‘“* And you are only staying at Stone- 
croft, then, for a time?’’ said Miss 
Chichester to Ruby, as she lay on the 
hearthrug at her feet. ‘‘ Where is your 
home, then, generally, my dear ? Where 
do your parents live? I may ask a 
question or so now, may I not? We are 
friends enough already for that.’’ 

‘Oh! yes, Fim sure we are,” 
answered Ruby, with a bright smile; 
then a shadow coming over her face, she 
added, ‘‘ My father and mother are both 
dead ; I cannot recollect either of them. 
I live with Mr. and Miss Lindhurst at a 
place called ‘ The Priory,’ near Exeter ; 
they are distant relations of mine, but 
they had me there at first to be a 
companion to Ella Ringwood, Mr. Lind- 
hurst’s ward.”’ 

There was something in the low, half- 
shy voice in which these simple par- 
ticulars were given and in the down- | 
cast eyes that interested Miss Chiches- 
ter yet more deeply than Ruby’s pretty 
face had at first done; as, by a sudden 
intuition, her heart read at once the 
orphan’s whole story. 

“What is your name?” she asked, 
softly, bending towards the girl. 

‘*« Ruby—Ruby Stanton.” 

‘Ruby, you have not had too many 
friends in your life yet, have you? but 
from henceforth you have one in me, and 
a friend who will be very constant and 
very true.”’ 

She ‘did not say any more, and as for 
the girl, she could find no words to speak; 
but a minute after, the middle-aged 
woman and the girl were kissing each 
other, and from that time forward there 
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was a perfect, sunny confidence between 
them. Before the evening was over, 
Ruby had shown Miss Chichester her 
dearest treasure, her mother’s letter, 
which she always carried about with her ; 
and she also told her of that sweet, 
strange dream of hers about her mother. 

‘‘It was indeed a beautiful dream,’’ 
said the lady, thoughtfully, ‘‘a dream 
that may seem to have been sent by 
God.” 

‘‘Oh! Miss Chichester, if only I could 
make those words come true:in my life.’’ 

‘It is something to strive for, some- 
thing to make you very brave and 
earnest in all you do and say, Ruby; it 
isa high thing to be a jewel fit for the 
Lord’s crown in Heaven.”’ 

‘‘T do so strive to do all the good I 
can in the world,”’ said the girl, her eyes 
filling with tears as she spoke, ‘‘ but, 
somehow, everything turns out different 
from what I mean.” 

Then she related to Miss Chichester 
some of those failures in trying to do 
good to others which had so discouraged 
her. 

Her new friend listened with sympathy 
in her eyes, yet with a smile gleaming 
now and then about her mouth. 

“Tt is always so, dear, when we begin 
this sort of work for God,’’ she said, 
soothingly, when Ruby had ended. ‘I 
think I have had some experience in 
these things which may help you, Ruby. 
Are you sure, in the first place, that you 
don’t rely too much upon yourself and 
too little upon Him that is above ?”’ 

The question made Ruby turn her 
thoughts inward; yes, she certainly had 
grown too self-confident lately; had she 
sought as much help in prayer as she 
should ? 

‘* Perhaps I.havenot done as muchas 
I ought in that way,’’ she faltered ; and 
then added, quickly, ‘‘ but people are so 
much worse than I had fancied they 
were.”’ 

“We can only do our best and leave 
the test to God,’’ was the answer given, 
inalowtone. ‘We must never forget 
that the blood which was shed on Cavalry 
was enough to wash away all the sin in 
the world, little Ruby.”’ 

And the elder woman’s face was very 
grave but very sweet as she spoke. 

Thus they talked on, now on high and 
solemn subjects, now on lighter themes. 
Ruby found to her surprise that she 
could chatter to Miss Chichester quite as 
freely as she did to Ella, and the elder 
lady, on her side, told her many interest- 
ing things. Among the rest, she showed 
her some beautiful old china standing 
on a side-table, together with some much 
coarser ware ; and when Ruby expressed 
her astonishment at her keeping the two 
thus with equal care, she laughed, and 
said that the delicate Dresden was left 
her by her grandmother, Lady Chiches- 
ter, and the quaintly painted tea-cups by 
her oid nurse, and that she loved, when 
she looked at them, to think of two good 
women at the same moment. The way 
she spoke on this subject opened a new 
field of ideas to Ruby, and made her 
feel how all are one, in God’s sight, in 
their claim on one great redemption. 

When Ruby laid her tired little head 
on her pillowthat night, heart and brain 


were thrilling with new, bright thoughts 
and feelings. It seemed to heras if a 
door had been opened to her by an 
angel’s hand in-bringing her to ‘this 
house. She would, of course, have been 
‘uneasy about the anxiety’ her absence 
Was causing at Stonecroft,; ‘but, the 
mist had cleared away when the moon 
rose, and Miss Chichester had very 
kindly sent a man on horseback with a 
note to Mr. Lindhurst, telling him that 
the girl was in safe keeping till to- 
morrow, when she would bring her 
home. Thus Ruby’s mind was made 
quite comfortable, and she sank into 
restful slumber and radiant dreams, in 
which she seemed to her to be walking 
between her mother and Miss Chichester, 
holding a hand of each. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Nypia.—Yes, you could teach yourself French, 
apart from its proper pronunciation, without a 
master, quite sufficiently well to serve your pur- 
dose. 

Vinouie. Tk is contrary to our rules to give ad- 
dresses. Inquire for what you want at a first-class 
bookseller’s, where you mean to make the pur- 
chase. 

Louisa M. Parker.—There were three Palatine 
counties in England, viz., Chester, Durham, and 
J ancaster, inwhich the Count Pilatine exercised a 
royal authority just as supreme as if he had been 
the regal tenant of the palace itself. No such 
officer rules in these provinces now, although they 
retain the name ‘t Palatine.” 

A.M, A.—You might obtain the desired information 
by writing to the secretary of St. John’s Ambu- 
lance Association, St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, 
4.C. ‘Lhe National Society for Aid to the Sick 
and Wounded in War has advertised for a limited 
number of ladies to be trained in military hospitals, 

- Information to be obtained from Mrs. Deeble, 
Superintendent of Nurses, Netley. Preference 
will be given to the widows and daughters of 
officers. 

Virco PArva.—The preliminary examination ijn Arts, 
which must be passed by women desiring to study 
medicine, comprises the following subjects :—Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, elements of algebra and geometry, 
Latin, and one other optional subject. The trident, 
the sceptre of Neptune, is considered by some 
authoritics to have been adapted trom the tridental- 
shaped fish spear. 

Kats W.—Mr. Fawcett bas announced that, after 
the present list of candidates has been exhausted, 
the appointments under Government will be open 
to public competition, At present a nomination is 
required. The office of the Keceiver-Gencral isin 
Qucen Victoria-strect, E.C. ‘The lowest salary 
amounts to £40. 





WORK. 

Ursuta. —If you have taken Ti: Girt’s Own Paper 
from the beginning, you will find “My Work 
Baskct ’’ a treasury of information. 

Kirrims.--We cannot give you any satisfactory 
advice as to removing the stain of sherry from 
plush. For the statement that certain persons 
were “good,” made in the Holy Scriptures, 
see 2nd Samuel xviii. 27, St. Luke xxiii. 20, St. 
John vii. 12, and Acts xi. 24. We advise you to 
procure a‘* Concordance tothe Holy Scriptures” ; 
that for instance published at our office and edited 
by Dr. Eadie. . 

Oxrorp Biuz.—z. Such pieces of cloth as that 
which you have enclosed would make excellent 
patchwork quilts forthe poor. 2. St. Andrew is 
the patron saint of Scotland. He is commemorated 
on the joth of November. He was martyred, 
A.D. 70. : 

Hore.—We do not think anything will restore your 
pale lavender-coloured silk, so stained; but refer 
you to the advice given in “ Useful Hints,’ on 
cleaning silks and satins, page 407, vol. ii. 

Orpueus.—Kead ‘Socks and Stocking Knitting,” 
page 157, vol. ii. Workhouse sheeting forms an 
excellent costume for lawn tennis, and is inexpen- 
sive, and easily decorated with embroidery or 
a coloured trimming, such as Turkey-red twill. 


COOKERY. 


E. M. F.—For recipe for icing 2 cake, see page 
399, vol. i. Wooden bread platters are scrubbed 
just as other wood is cleaned, with warm soap- 
suds, and stood on one side to dry. 
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E. A. S.—Reing a “ pound ”’-cake the pound of flour 
was understood. Very little milk is needed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Boranist.—The colouts,rarely can be preserved in 
botanical specimens:' Drying quickly, by frequently 
changing the paper, gives the best’chance. 

GERALDINE.—It is ‘usual.to Wait \till:cards are sent, 
on which the date is put when the'married people 
are at home... But if upon intimate terms, this 
formality need not be waited for, iffit’is on your 

heart to congratulate your friend." 

Atrpy.—It.is impossible to heat a room. without 
fuel of some sort.. As there is no ‘chimney, beware 
of burning anything to obtain heat.. Many deaths 
occur.from the poisonous gas of coke in pans, Hot- 
water bottles have little etfect on the air of a room. 

Crossrorp.—The velvet will never look the: same 
again. Passing it over steaming water or‘over a 
hot iron, may partially raise the pile... 

Biancuetre.—Ammergau is in’ Bavaria. It is too 
small a place to be given in your'school atlas, and 
is only noted since attention has. been called to the 
Passion Play performed there, such as used to be 
witnessed in many places in old times. 

Crarissz—V. C. after a’da'e in old Koman history 

, Means enzo v2sb7s condite—such: and such a year 
after the foundation of the ‘city of Rome by 

' Komulus —viz., 753 B.C.:(beiore the birth'cf Christ) ; 
just as in modern history we write A.p., Anno 
Domini, in the year of our Lord, 1881. 

F. B. A.—No written auvice can help you to acquire 
the habit of application which you say you want. 
Consciousness of defect is so far well, but it rests 
with yourself to remedy the evil. If you have 
learned something of all the ten branches enu- 
merated, there must have been a certain amount 
of industry. Peres 

Txennyson.—With practics you can improve your 
writing, provided you have a good copy. ‘here is 
no excuse for crossing a letter when an ounce of 
paper goes by post for a penny. 

Littiz.—A dog twelve years of age is likely to have 
difficulty of breathing. Try change of food, and 
if this does not succeed cunsult a veterinary 
surgeon ; perhaps it is overfed. 

A.istair.—live teet two inches is under the 
average, but you may grow taller, if only fourteen. 
lf not, what does it matter? The mind can grow, 
if the body does not. The best book on English 
Literature is ‘‘ Angus’s Handbook.’’ ‘There is a 
companion volume, ‘‘ Specimens of English Litera- 
ture,” also by Dr. Angus, author of the ‘ Bible 
Handbook,” all published at 56, Paternoster-row. 

ALig.—A ripe peach is a donne bouche, or anything 
else that pleases the palate. If you care for 
your soul’s health, avoid the novels which you 
refer to. The writer is one of a set of authors who 
write books to sell, not to benefit the readers. 

A. Cavman-Jonrs, 40, Craven-hill-gardens, Hyde- 
park, W., would be very much obliged if some ot 
the subscribers to Tue Girw’s Own Paper would 
send any spare numbers of magazines with pictures 
coloured or otherwise, to help in covering screens 
for a hospital. a. 


‘Daisy K.—The lines beginning “I live for those that 


love me, For those that know metrue” were written 
by the late Mr, Linnicus Banks, ini,some volumes 
of verse of which this passage is almost the only 
portion still quoted. We saw the lines lately in 
use as the motto of an American newspaper in the 
Far West, so they have gone round the world and 
stirred manya heart. You will find the lines in 
the Lezsre Hour for February, 1881. ‘They are 
iworth committing to memory or inscribing as a 
motto-sentiment in front of an album or diary. 

A. A.—The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, has estates in 
various parts of England and Ireland. His most 
famous seat is Chatsworth, in Derbyshire one of 
the grandest and loveliest places in England. ‘The 
gardens were long under the charge of Sir Joseph 
Paxton. ‘lhe eldest son of the Duke of Jievon- 
shire is the Marquis of Hartington, a portrait 
and memoir of whom you will see in ths Lezsure 
Hour for July. 

Craricz.—There is no certain cure for cold in the 
head. Camphor is recommended by some, while 
others have faith in the old-fashioned recipe of 
putting the feet in hot water and rubbing the nose 
with tallow, though it is not easy to get a candle 
ot that material in every house now. A cold will 
generally run its course. Staying in bed and 
keeping up perspiration will give most chance of 
checking a catarrh. In summer it is too common 
a complaint, owing to want of caution. A chill 
after being heated may ‘begin an illness ending in 
jever or in consumption. Last year we knew of 
the death of a bright girl, who caught cold from 
staying too long out at a garden party. Crowded 
rooms and draughty doorways are also places 
where colds lie in wait to seize you. Don’t be 
ashamed of wrappers. 

Mousiz.—If you cannot make a large flannel petti- 
coat, send a small one. You may not get a prize, 
or even a certificate, but you will have the reward 
of giving comfort to some poor child, to whom the 
warm clothing would be sent. All the work sent 
in competition for Tue Girt’s Own Paper goes to 
charitable use. 

C. J. H.—Dried plants in a herbarium may be 
fastened with anything that keeps them in their 











places. 
Strips of 
gummed 
paper are most 
; commonly used, but 
some use needle and thread. 
Your ferns must look nice with 
the moss fastenings. See the printed 
— about essays, and wiite zvo late, not %o 
ate, : 
May — The only way is to send the compositions to 
one of the publishers whose name and address you 
see on the music. If any piece is a prodigy of 
genius and taste you may hear from them, but the 
chances are that the manuscript goes to the waste- 
paper sack with the mass of amateur work. Pub- 
jishers seldom take what is sent from one unknown 
to.the public. . If you could get:a public singer to 
admire your songs as much as your pa tial friends 
do, there might be a chance. . 3 
CrLanpestine.—The freckles would all vanish if you 
could look at a phoenix. ‘lhereis no suchbird. Ic 
is only a fable, and its chief use in the world is a 
figure of speech in oratory, and to serve as the 
trade mark of a great fire insurance company, 
which enables an insurer, if the annual premium is 
paid, to restore a burnt house “‘like a phoenix from 
its ashes.” Whoever invented that name for the 
company was a clever fellow. a 
Re saLtze.—Write plainly the numbers ‘you waat, and 
give the list to a.local bookseller, who will get them 
for you. , Ordering them trom the office involves 
much trouble and the cost of postage. It is only 
done to fivour readers who live in remote places 
where books or’ newspapers cannot be_procured. 
Every respectable bookseller gets a parcel occasion- 
ally from London or other large centre, and can 
execute an order however small, if he will take the 
trouble to oblige a neighbour. If he will not, he is 
not deserving of support or trust in larger matters, 
on the principle of not being “faithful in little.’’ 
A tradesman who only attends to the orders of 
the rich, and does not help the humble or the 
young, is a selfish fellow, who ought to be posted. 
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We say 
this because 
we get com- 
plaints that 
some booksellers do 
not take the trouble to 
procure numbers ordered 
from them, The name 
and address should be sent 
to us with such complaints; 
or the station, if it is a railway 
bookstall. 

Scarier Runner, — The leaves 
are probably eaten by slugs in the 
night. Try some lime, and if not 
effective, consult a gardener. 

Country Cousin.—There is no need 
to write quickly except you have to do 
so for your living, or as amatter of 
business. Quiet practice, not teaching, 
is what you want. 
Ipa.—The special guest sits by the side of 
the host, but you may only owe the hon- 
our to being the wife of a man who is 
the chicf guest, just as (to compare small 
things with grea’) a Lady Mayoress may sit 
beside a duke because the Lord Mayor has 
the duchess at his side. There is no rule as 
to time ot absence from a choir, or from any 
duty, on account of the death of a relative. 
It is a matter for personal feeling. We have 
known clergymen preach on the sunday after 
the death of a joved one. Moreover, the fulfil- 
ment of duty is often the best solace in sor- 
TOW. 


Nevries.—There is acrid juice in glands at the base of 


the hairs of nettles, causing the skin to blister. 
The proverb about gratping a nettle tightly instead 
of touching it lightly may be partly true, because 
the sk n is tightene4, and it is harder on the palm 
than between the fingers, but you had better not 
try. Young nettle-leaves are harmless, and are 
eaten by many for spinach, as is mentioned by Sir 
Walter Scott, in describing Andrew Fairservice, 
the Scotch gardener, in his novel of ‘‘ Rob Roy.” 


Curissis P.—The heir toa throne may waive his 


rights, just as the possessor of a throne may 
abdicate in favour of his heir, as the Emperor of 
Austria did in 1848. It was under pressure of her 
father and his political friends that poor Lady 
Jane Grey claimed the Crown. 


TappoLr.—Pronounce “ Eyre’’ as if spelt “ air,”’ and 


‘sepia’? as if ‘‘ seepia.’”’ A young French froggie 
reed not apologise jor asking about these simple 
words, for we English have often very queer 
spelling. Let our readers try how many ways oug’ 


- is pronounced, according to the consonant prefixed, 


thus—tough, plough, though, cough, &c., &c. 


Dorotuy May.—There are many who prefer the 


monthly part, from its neatness, and from its beau- 
tiful frontispieces, yet who like the we-kly num- 
bers, as they are impatient to read the stories and 
- the answers to correspondents. ‘The proper thing 
for. al] but. the very poor is to get the weekly 
numbers, and after reading them, or parts of them, 


- pass them on, or post them, to others. Many a 
. girl-at a.parish or board school cannot spare a 
. penny a week, nor can many servants. et for 


. yourself the monthly part for more leisurely perusal, 


. and for keeping. The cases for keeping or binding 


. the.parts can be ordered through any bookseller. 


- Jodine is not advisable for a swoilen foot from such 


. a.cause.-. Wear boots of the softest material and 


most convenient shape to give reliet, else the de- 


- formity maybe‘ permanent ee 
ResGuLaR Sus: RIBER.—The complaints you describe 


are as common as.the name you adopt. Ared 
nose may arise from many causes. It may be from 


. a bad constitution, pr from tight lacing, or from 


indigestion, or from stimulant drink, the latter the 
- Jeast likely ina girl. You can do nothing except 
‘The same may 
. be said of over-high colour. If this is natural, you 
can only make up, for it by charm of mind and 
‘ manner, Plain girls are sometimes most charming, 
: but sometimes most. disagreeable, partly, poor 
. things, from over, sensitiveness,- Sensible people 
are always considerate to those who have any 
natural infirmity. . Do not think too much about 
your looks, but be cheerful and amiable 
RackstRAw.—Take your teacher’s advice. The 
., opposite style is in some cases tolerable, but is 
’ usually a mark ‘of oddness of character. - Sensible 
‘ people usually have no eccentricity of handwriting, 
’ although haste and pressure of work may have 
made their writing not very pretty,or even very 


legible. But the deliberate adoption of an 
strange style of writing is not'a sign of tomnd 
judgment. 5 

Ama Eveeniz.—Try again with soft paper-or any 
cheap material. It is better to succeed afte; trial 
than to cut from bought patterns. If you fail, send 
the page of aprons in JHE GiRL’s Own Pinoy 
and the size and shape wanted, to a dressmaker, ’ 

Sunpay Scuoo. TeacHer.—rrepare yourself before. 
hand at spare times during the week. ' Dr, Green's 
lessons given week by week in the Sunday at Home 
will help you. 

Canapian Girts.—The myrtle was the flower used 
for marriage wreaths in ancient times, and is stil{ 
in Germany and other lands always associated 
with wedded lave. ‘lhe orange floweris of more 
recent use, and is only a conventional. substitute 
for the myrtie. Modistes and authors can make 
changes, but in classic usage and remembrance let 
the myrtle still be preferred. 

Constance.—For your most gratifying and charm. 
ing letter we thank you sincerely, and wish you 
God speedin the path of “faith and patience” 
which you have been led to choose. Accept the 
warm acknowledgments of the so-called “ invalid 
lady, who writes many of the answers,” for the 
kind offer of sending her some violets. It is very 
good of you, she says, but though she had a severe 
illness, she is by no meaus an “ invalid.” 

A Younc Morner and ANAtyst.— We thank 
“Analyst” on behalf of the ** Young Mother” for 
therecipe subjoined for eradicating stains produced 
by Condy’s Fluid. ‘‘ Wet the stain carefully with 
h,drochiorictacid, and rinse it immediately with 
pure water; a second, if not the first, application 
and rinsing will prove effectual.” ‘“ Analyst” 
writes a good free hand; but the second part of 
each small “d”’ needs lengthening. 

Cicarutre.—See “‘ Holiday Afternoons,” pages 214, 
284, and 450., vol. i. of ‘He Girt’s Own Paper. 
We are sorry that we cannot commend your 
writing, as you are good enough to praise our 
magazine; and you have crossed out so many 
letters that should have seen retained; instead of 
simply s roking the **t’s” with a proper horizontal 
line. It is not only confus ng and ugly, but it looks 
like ama ihetiad we are sure you would gladly 
avcid. 

EpinsurGu —How curious that His Royal Highness 
should write for advice about an old churn! We 
think, Sir, that no amount of scalding and scouring 
will ever restore it. To incur the expense of 
purchasing a new one is, we fear, inevitable. 

Ireng Berrranp.—We advise you to send the little 
garments or knitted mittens to the Children’s 
Hospital, at Shadwell, London, E. 

Gerty.—To repolish vulcanite, use rotten stone 

. and oil on a “buff,” or small pad of cotton, or 
wash leather, not using so much friction as to 
heat the metal. We are very glad that you find 

; so much pleasure in our magazine. 

M. P.—Soak the cloves in water, if you wish to pierce 
them. You write nicely for your age. 

ADELAIDE and MkLBOURNE.—Apply to the “ Women’s 
Emigration Soviety,” 38, Belgrave-road, London, 
S.W., addressing the Secretary, Mrs. Walter 
Brown. 4 

Ivte Pussiz should be called the “ Busy Bee.” 
Judging from the daily and weekly round of duties 
which you fulfil, you can have Jittle time for rest or 
recreation, and if you were to endeavour to do 
more, we fear your work would only be ill-done. 
You cou'd not do more than occupy your time the 

‘ whole day. We regret that we cannot aid you 
in finding remuncrative employment in a pecuniary 

~ way. ; 

Hops —Of course you are liable to sprains and falls 

in parkorasis gymnastic exercises.. But if pro- 
erly guarded, a large thick mattress on the floor 

elow you, and careful training—gradually advan- 

‘cing only as your strength increases—your health 
will derive much benefit from such exercise. But 
it should. be disected by a suitable person, not left 

' to your own fancies, as you might do yourself more 
harm than good. For example, by using dumb- 

- bells too heavy tor your size and strength. 

Anrra.—See “Lhe Way to Wash Jewellery,” pages 

_ to. £76, and 431. Your hand would be good if not 
SO Coarse. : 

BeinpA.— We might naturally question Miss 
“ Belinda’s”’ right to a girl’s name, for, in common 
with several other correspondents, she goes out 0 
her way to ask information only required by the 
stronger sex. It is unnecessary to teil her “which 
arm the gentleman should offer the lady when 
bringing her in to dinner,’’ since it would be very 

-j]-bred to refuse. accepting whichever arm e€ 
offered her. She further desires to know with 
which hand the gentleman should raise’ his hat. 

"lo ask such questions is to waste your time an 
ours. If the man be “left-handed” he may use 

. the wrong one. We can see all ‘“‘ Belinda’s mul- 
titudinous “‘w’s” without magnifiers. There is but 

' one “‘m”? in her whole letter. 


_——_ 


' *.® The Editor wishes to remind his readers that 
the last day for receiving the,ess2ys, paintings, an 
flannel petticoats for competition is Friday, July a9: 
The last day for receiving the embroidered, house’. 
wives for missionaries is Wednesday, August 17. 
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KATIE READING TO HER STEPMOTHER. | 


[422 rights resenved.] 


690 


CHAPTER V. 
“WALK IN LOVE, AS CHRIST ALSO HATH LOVED US.” 


_f\ HE next morning 
“\ Katie sat down 
tobreakfast with 
her Bible lying 
open on the 

_table beside her. 
More than once, 
as she drank her 
tea and ate her 

bread with its scant 

allowance of butter, 
she glanced at the 
verse that Miss 

Johnson had quoted 

the night before. 

“ Joy in Heaven !” 
she said; ‘‘who 

would have thought 
it over such a girl as me; why, it 
was only the other day I was thinking 
no one cared for me; but there, it 

Says so, so it must be true.”” Then 
she read again the story of the pro- 
digal son. ‘‘I suppose,’’ said ‘she to 
herself, ‘‘I’m like that boy when he 
got back to his father; he had his 
rags on then, but soon his father said, 
‘Bring forth the best robe.’ Hewas not 
to wear those rags once he got back ; 
they wouldn’t be fit for his father’s 
home. Ah! I see, it means I must ask 
God to make me good, looking like Eis 
child as well as being a.” 

The church ciock struckeight. Katie 
jumped up;"she must be quick or she - 
would not reach ‘the factory by the half- 
hour; but, first; she knelt by her bedside 






and prayed! for strength throughout that’s ra Sahih 18 
> And ‘so- Katie’. -yetiiainedd aid: took 






day. ‘“‘Andif the girls find out and tease * 
me,”’ she‘asked, “let me -not get cross ; 
help me to be kind to them all, and, 6 


God, make me willing to go. and live’ is 
“Degan’ to ‘assume its ‘former look. 


yyy 





with my stepmother. 

It so happened that. th day being 
Saturday, Katie scarcely 
companions; the’ factory 
and little talking | was 
work hoiirs. ‘A's soon a id's 
hurried away ;“hér mind was line 
up: she must ‘ive.with'her stepm 
at least for a time’ until she grou 
But, first, “she went to her owns 
room,. and somehow .. jetey 
learned to love Ate “She Bi 
from the box'and atheved te he atk 
few things 4: 


















as ‘she wollt Want’ that" day’ 
and the next. And ner fave pe 
knelt to pray ; it’ oe W ieasy 
she found iti: to te tee 
Her words Wweré very 
dito" he 
















earnest anc 








Her’ Ste 
‘Then, her “eh all Darel” in hee anes 
turned :'t ie ‘Key in, ‘the ' door, » and’ was 
Sa on her’ Way, te house. in, Mile- 
en : 

The same girl Tet ' her: in| as before; 
‘but with a manner still ‘more’ insolent. 
“« How is Mrs. Morton to-day,” asked 
Katie. 

The gitl purposely. mistook the. mean- 
‘ing of the question. ‘* She’s- in one of 
her tantrums,’ said she, ‘and ready 
to bite your head off. I’m very glad it’s 
amy last day.’’ 
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Katie gently opened the door of her 
stepmother’s .room. Mrs. Morton 
seemed to be asleep, but, as she drew 
near to the bed, her eyes wearily opened. 
s Mother,”’ said the girl, bending over 
her and using a word she had carefully 
avoided before, ‘‘mother, I’ve often 
been disagreeable and cross, I know, 
but I want you to forgive me, and, if you 
like, T’ll stay and take care of you now 
you're so ill; I’m sure father would like 
td 


Mrs. Morton stared with astonish- 


ment, but Katie never waited fora reply.., 
At once she began taking off her things - 


and preparing to set the room to rights. 
She was ae ie ig by a voice from the 
bed. 

“Never mind that, child; come here 
and tell me what it all means.’ 

‘‘Tt means just this,’’ said Katie, 
“that I love God now and I want to 
please Him, and P ’m very sorry I haven’t 
been nice to you.” 

“Where did you pick upthat notion ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Morton. 

Katie told her. 

‘‘Humph!”’ she said, “there wasn’t no 
such place when I was a girl; but ie 
are changed now, it seems. Well, : 
new broom sweeps clean, if an old as 
don’t. Anyway, if you’ve a mind to stay, 


I sha’n’t be sorry, There’s that Betsy 


going this evening, and ‘a new girl 
coming in, and’ no one to Snow: her what 
to do.” 

“1 ‘can. see to,.: thitigs, ye. said Katie, 
“before: | go .to:work'in.-the morning 
and - when, I: come; backvat fight; and 
guaybe it. won't be long: before’ you "re 
“we: ‘ 





erp sy Hd 





der-h 
nds wi 


‘charge of: the-homtey and:soot 
quick andskilfut: manager 


‘in the evening, when Betsy:had left an 


e took. her Bible,.and candle into ‘the 
ee atid began to: pead. Bap gene 
she heard Mrs. Morton‘ call. | 

.. ‘What are you up toin that cola. room, 


“"Bitty,?” she asked. “De n't gO. med= 


; i Bo with things ; there! s "thing there. 


or-youtedo.”’ - : Fd 
‘Katie entered the Vodice: ; 
“Tm only reading for a while,”’ 

“answered, ipleasantly enough. : 
“Mrs, Motton.. gave a grunt. AB 
“ Can’ tiyou bing your book in hére ? 


fy 
TH 


a 






Stes, 


loud. 
a taken aback’ when she heafd" the 
aubets -biit' she made'no remark’ and 


frof.th 
read. chapter aloud each évening. 
‘morning came. The: air 
blew:keen and:frosty:.as Katieavalké 
owards . the:.factory..: Onher way she 













“-at-the corner of one ofthe streets. 
*-Vou’re as slippery as an eel, Kitty 
Morton,” she cried ; -* but T'thought I'd 
have you.this morning. I’m dying to 
know what lark you were up to last 
Friday evening; were you making love 
to the man that puts out “the lights ? 
Why, I waited outside ever so long until 
a wretched little fellow threw a snowball 
tight into my eye.’ My, though! I was 





“Mrs, .. Morton’ 's. “directions, the place’. 
Late” 









é new girl had beén.comfortably settled} 


other, jumpitig‘on:an, empty: *bOx ; 
give it 4 i 
‘+ Shall hear ‘it,”’'said‘ another, , grasping, 
Katie with no light hand; and’ ‘pushing. 
‘her towards the centré “Of ‘the group. 


tight send a body to sleep if you'd, 


“Perhaps ‘she was! ‘some=" ‘but théeresno: one shall’) popint hers. 


at, time: forward: Katie régularly. 
! a confusion ; most of theti'l ¢ 
aS.a rare’ opportunity: for fn te: 






‘on the’ Bors: 
was jomed’ by Bridget; ‘who was standing | 


after him, and he won’t forget me in g 
hurry, I warrant.’’ 

“« Bridget,’’ said Katie, ‘‘ I do believe 
you care more than you pretend to,”’ and 
then in a gentle, quiet way she told her 
companion a little of her feelings the 
last few days. 

“‘Do you mean to tell the other 
that ?”? demanded Bridget ; 
in a pretty pickle if you ‘do. 

But Katie did tell them—not that day, 
there was no opportunity— but nearly 
a week later, when ‘she’ had given up 
half of her dinner hour to help another 
who was backward with her work. 

‘“‘What’s come over Kitty lately?” 


girls 
** you'll be 


-asked one; “she’s uncommon nice. v 
“Got a sweetheart, perhaps,”’ said 
another. ‘Come in for a fortune?”’ 


suggested a third; ‘‘I say, Kit, sat} S$ g0 
shares. Come now, what’s up? Out 
with it.” 

Katie's colour rose high, but she an- 
swered steadily: ‘‘Girls, most of you 
have known me a long time, W. ell, you 
remember my father dying, and how 
miserable Iwas after that. I’ve never 
been happy since. But once or twice 
lately I’ve been to a night-school, and 
the teacher told us all about the love of 
God. I couldn’t see it at first, but 
afterwards I did, and that has made me 
feel quite different. I wish you all knew 
it too. Just think of God ‘in Heaven 
loving us and caring for us ever since 
we were born, and we've been so care-’ 
less and——’”’ 

She was interrupted by a loud mock- 
ing laugh. Surprise had Kept the girls 
silent so far, but there ‘were two or’ 
three, standing in that little group who . 


were | especia ly bitter against religion. 


inany form‘or ‘shape. ‘‘ Don’t want” 
ho" ‘parsons here!’ ‘exclaimed a‘: girl | 
Katié -had never liked. ‘She'll be too. 
‘good: for ts now,’’ cried another, turn" 
ing, up. the whites of ‘her’ eyes; ws : 


wonder she'll even talk to“such: sinners:’” ; 
“Tet us: pray,’ said the’ ‘first -spéaker, . 
‘in a deep gruit Voice, clasping her hands. 


together, - ‘and : ‘gazing‘up. 'at the ‘ceiling: 
“No, ° no; ‘as on !?* exclaimed. ie 
mt ie 
‘Yes!“and the » saint: 






rout! 


Katie’s témper rose, and she ‘struggled | 
hard to get free, ‘‘ Got a temper, has” 
she ?’’ sneered ‘tier, tormentor ; “pretty: ; 
little dear; wants: her mammy, sa 





little lamb!’ ~~ : ee may 
Several girls cried Ror: aliame | ! but: 4 

their Voices: “WWETE, drowne he general, 

d upon’ It It. 









girls; hut up, bi ried the one 
1 Diy goir e'topreach;’ "and. 

forthwith she. pegan tool: her: ‘body’. and 

drawl out the well- known ditty’: ae 


«Dearly belcvedl brethren, ‘tis a vely 
great sin . 
To eat raw potatoes and throw—— 
“What's the meaning of all this up- | 
roar?” inquired’ a loud, sharp voice. 
““Didn’t you hear the bell ring for 


work ?”’ 
The girls quickly digperse, and Katie 


Lee Ne Ow, 


LAE 


sat down to her machine with a full, 
pursting heart. She knew well what 
hard words were, but this was something 
worse. Tears blinded her eyes as she 


tried to work, and she longed to run 
But there she . 


‘THE DIFFICULTIES OF A YOUNG. 
HOUSEKEEPER, AND HOW SH 
OVERCAME THEM. 


By Dora Hore. 


away and hide herself. 
was in the crowded workroom, and there 
she must stay all the afternoon. Sud- 


denly she remembered Miss: Johnson’s - 


words: ‘‘ You cannot-feel a’ sorrow, but 
He feels it, too.” 
she to herself; ‘‘ He knows'how hard it 


js to bear. ‘Why, it was only the other - 


day I was reading how they plaited a 
crown of thorns and -put it on His 
head, and blindfolded Him, and struck 
Him on the face, and spit on Him. 


That must have been far worse; and yet 


He was so gentle, and never answered 
back. And I suppose [ mustn’t, 
either.”’ ; 

Just at that moment the girl whom 
Katie had helped passed behind her 
chair. 

“Never mind, Kitty dear,’’ she 
whispered; ‘‘I like you much_ better 
now than I did, and the girls will soon 
get tired of teasing.”’ 

Happily, when the time came for 
leaving, they were in too: much of a 
hurry to get home to pay any attention 
to Katie, and she was allowed to 'go her 
way in peace. Only Bridget said, as 
they stood together outside for a minute, 


“Well, Kitty, you are a brick! .Why, - 
if anyone. had said-all that to me, I. ' 


should have knocked them down, bang ! 
Well, good-bye. 
it hot, but I never thought .you’d be as 
plucky as that !”’ he ye ag 
; % * * ‘ ®. ; 
Months have passed:away since then, 
and Katie-has found Miss Johnson’s 
words - come true., -§* Looking. unto 
Jesus,’*-all things have become easy. 


In His strength she was ‘able to bear the” 
petty persecutions which met her day, 


after day for many weeks... But,.one by 


and.she,has; made not a. few firm friends. 
among them by her gentle kindness and 


ready help.: .It was not so long aga that. 


one called.-her:‘* The Sunbeam . of .the 
Faetory,’’ so surely and.steadily has she 
tisen in their favour. 
then, an ill-natured remark is passed, 
she-takes no notice, and lets it drop. — 


She still lives with her stepmother, but 


the home is different now. Many a 


jeeting remark and harsh ;word did’ 


Katie have; to bear at first, but the 
change in her life was too real to be:mis- 
taken, and gradually the ice round ‘Mrs. 


Morton’s heart melted away in the sun-. 


shine of Katie’s forbearance.and. love. 
Her-‘manner -now is: more gentle—some- 


times almost, respectful—towards the. 
young girl, and it was a: happy Sunday. 


to hoth when Katie first induced‘her to 
attend the simple service in the mission- 
hall close: by. a 
And Katie herself is happy. She still 
has her trials—who has not ?—but she 
has learnt to. pour them forth—even the 
least—into the ear of Him who careth 
for us all. Meanwhile, more than one 
are ready to bless God that ever Katie 
Merton was born into the world. Her 
life may be long or short, but, let her go 
‘nas she has begun, and one day she 


‘¢ Jesus knows,” said © 


I told you you’dcatch_ . 


one; her companions haye left her alone, for Mr. Colville’s tea. 


And if, now and: 
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will hear the voice of the Saviour whom 
she loves: ‘‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant... . enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” . 























~+  § the sum- 

mer advanced, 
~ and the weather 
ecame .warm and 
sultry, Margaret 
found herself: con- 







‘difficulties ‘which 
‘ weather had not pre- 


her mind. 


The ‘principal of these’ was the extreme’: 
difficulty ‘of keeping meat and’ fish sweet, for’ 
‘the’ larder was small;-and’ not sufficiently. 
ventilated by the small window ; ‘yet it did-not 
‘answer to leave the door open, for once when © 
‘she had done so, a cat had got in and was.dis- 


covered by Betsy in the very act of devouring 


a sole which had been 


Necessity is ‘the ‘mother of ‘invention, and 


Margaret 'béing ‘several times ‘driven ‘nearly : 
-perceiving that the meat -was’~ 
d had no choice: but to'invent' 
‘'a remedy.-- She: sent for, the carpenter, and 
_ after a consultation, they-devised the expedient 


‘desperate’ by. 
‘slightly tainte 


-of taking the ‘larder-door off, the hinges, and 
substituting for: it, just for the summer 


‘ months, a sheet of perforated zinc, fitted . 


‘into a wooden frame. This answered capitally 
in ‘so far that it caused a thorough draught 
‘through the larder; but its very success was the 


cause of another difficulty, for where’the air’. 
‘could enter so freely,‘flies could enter too. ‘ 
‘This ‘further difficulty was met by keepitig - 


the meat always under one of the common 


‘wire-netting meat covers, -and by placing’ in — 


the middle of-the floor a saucer of strong 
green tea, well sweetened, which attracted and 

‘destroyed the flies. The ordinary fly'papets, 
-being poisonous, could not of course be used 
where food was kept. oe ck 

It required a little'extra trouble to keep the 


“butter cool and hard, in fact Margaret had 


almost given up the attempt, being convinced 
‘that soft and oily butter was an unavoidable 
evilin warm weather, but Tom, who considered 
himself an authority on all matters of natural 
science, explained to her one day the principle 
_of keeping things cool by evaporation; so she 
thought she could not do better than test his 
theory on the butter. 
Accordingly she half filled a soup-plate 
with water, and put the butter-dish in it; 


fronted ‘by ‘several 
during the cool 


| 


' -sénted themselves to’ ’ 


put there in-readiness . 
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plate. 
In spite of all her care, on one or two 


she would have been afraid to tise it ;. indeed, 
Betsy, whose: olfactory ‘nerves ‘were’ not . so 


‘ sharp'as those of her mistress, thought’ ‘it was 


’ then she spread a ‘wet cloth’ over the dish, 
'. letting the ends dip’ into the water in the soup- 


t 


Thus the ‘cloth was kept'constantly , 
moist, and she found to her delight that the 
’ butter was always cool and firm. acy 


‘occasions Margaret perceived that the meat — 
became slightly fainted, not very: much, or, 


all nonsense; and'declined believing that there _ 


_ was anything at all 4ytong., 


Joanna, on: being applied to as usual ‘for , 


‘advice,’ recommended’ her; whenever she per- 


ceived the’ slightest taint, ‘fo ‘dust ‘the ‘meat’ 


‘: ‘over with charcoal, an hour’ béfore ‘dressing ‘it, 


and advised her also to keep a piece of char- 
coal in the larder during the very close weather. 
She always adopted that plan herself, she said, 
except in the case of meat intended for boiling, 
when she found the taint more ‘effectually 
extracted’ by putting a couple of pieces of 
charcoal, about the size of an egg, into'the 
pan in which the meat or fish was to be boiled. 
To keep soup and stock sweet, she strained 
it very well when first made, and skimmed‘ off 


See ess 


every particle of fat, and again strained it every _ 


day into -a:clean vessel which was, always kept 
. uncovered. Pe RG ley 
One evening towards the end_ of July, Mr. 


Colville, who had been silent for some little 
time, suddenly broke in upon the converss- 
tion. , 

“Madge,” he said, “do* you think you 
could tear yourself away from home next week 
‘for a little while?” - 

Margaret looked up questioningly. 

‘Well, the fact‘is, I mean: to go' away for a 


“little holiday next week, and I,'thought' per- 
-haps you. would like to'come, too, What do 
Rote OM OS hw HY Vite. 5 


you think?” 


There ‘was ‘no tieed for Margaret “t6' say =" 


Se Se 


what she thought; her face sufficiently ex-' « 


'préssed lier'delight, till, catching sighf of ‘the 


‘herself. _ | 


r 


“But what about the ‘boys, father ? a) taht 


“ Perhaps we ‘might’ prevail upon them’ to. : 
OR RISES of SOF Seg aie Oe 
_ The'delight of the ‘boys knew,no. bounds, ' 
and.’ Mr. Colville was overwhelmed ‘with ‘ 
‘ ‘questions “as _to' when they were’ going, ‘and. ' 
“where, and: how. To-all‘'thése inquiries he’ 
‘replied ‘that he-would-‘eave “it ‘éntirely' to "’ 
‘them’ to ‘decide; all he’ wanted was a quiet - 


‘holiday. 
} 


“boys?! rather woeful: faces, ‘sHe ‘recollécted . 
“'that there were others to thinkof besides 


a 


The next, hour was spént“in’ the ‘study of- 
maps and time-tables; A’ dozen’ plans’ Were’ * 
‘proposed, and rejected; but ‘at last they’ 


‘decided to go to a sea-side town they had ~ 
‘visited’as chiJdren, and ‘the. ‘boys were soon — 
deép: in ‘consultations about‘ fishing-rods and — 


‘other holiday’matters; “% fio On” 
“‘ Father,” said -Margaret, when quiet was 


‘obtained by the departure of her brothers, ‘do ’ 


‘you: think it will be safe'to leave Betsy alone 
'in thé house for a whole month?” * ° * 

“T dare say she would. be safe enough; but 
I would rat 


yourself?” = ° ee ; 
__ “Qh, father, the very idea‘of it makes me 
shudder! But then, you know,’ I'am an 


‘arrant coward. It is to be hoped that~Betsy ° 


‘has more:strength ‘of mind than I have.” 
‘** Probably she has; but I think. it is‘ too 
much to expect of so young a woman as 
Betsy; nor-do I think it advisable, even if she 
herself is willing. 
for two or three days, it would be a4 different 
matter. But you’ had better write and con- 


‘sult Joanna; I shall be quite content to leave 


“it to the decision of two such able house- 
keepers.” 
Margaret had no need to write to her sister, 


er you did -not try'it. How’ 


. should you like a month ‘alone ‘in a house, ! 


If we were only going ° 
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however, for the next post brought tidings 
from her. Mr. Colville had mentioned ina 
letter a few days previously that he hoped to 
be able to take his children for a holiday, and 
Joanna, foreseeing Margaret’s perplexity, 
wrote to her as follows :— 

**You will probably feel some difficulty 
about leaving Betsy. I advise you to inquire 
at once for some respectable woman to come 
and sleep in the house ; very likely the trades- 
people may know of some one whom they can 
recommend; but I need hardly say you can- 
not be too careful whom you employ—far 
better leave Betsy alone than have a woman 
in the house whom you do not know to be 
thoroughly honest and clean. You will pro- 
bably find some person who goes to work 
during the day, and who would be glad to 
keep Betsy company at night for the sake of 
the breakfast and supper which would be pro- 
vided for her; but it is better to pay her a 
small sum, and let her provide for herself. 

“‘ As for Betsy’s provisions, it is much the 
most satisfactory plan for all parties to give 
her board wages, and let her buy whatever she 
fancies. The usual sum is ten shillings a 
week ; it seems a good deal, but you know it 
is so much more expensive, in proportion, to 
provide for one person than for a family. 

«You must have a clear understanding with 
Betsy before you go, about all the cleaning 
you expect her to do in your absence; of 
course you will take the opportunity to get 
your blankets and counterpanes washed, and 
the carpets shaken. I advise you not to let 
her attempt the heavy washing alone; if 
you have a charwoman for the day it will be 
done far better. You should give her full 
instructions how to wash the blankets and 
other woollen things, for nothing is more 
easily spoilt in the washing. Perhaps I had 
better give you a few hints about it, in case 
you do not quite understand the subject 
yourself. 

“In the first place she should not upon any 
account use boiling water, nor, still worse, boil 
them in the copper, as I have seen careless 
servants do, The water should be only warm, 
in fact the cooler the water is the better, as 
long as it is just warm enough to cleanse the 
blankets thoroughly. First of all, give each 
article a good shaking, to rid it of any dust 
and stray feathers that may have caught on 
it. They should next be put to soak in 
cold water for a little, then well washed 
in a lather made of soft soap. They will 
require washing out again after this in a 
lather rather hotter than the first, but still not 
near boiling. The best way to make this 
lather is to use some of the best yellow soap, 
boiled to a jelly. Do not wring the blankets 
after washing, it destroys the soft pile, and 
makes them go into hard patches; but let 
them drain for a little while, and then hang 
them out in the sun, well shaking them 
every now and then to prevent their clogging, 
as it is called. Betsy had better arrange 
with the woman to come only if it is a fine 
day, and if wet, to come the next day; it is 
an endless task to dry blankets when the 
weather is cold and sunless. ‘When quite 
dry, give them a final good shale, and fold 
them away, carefully covered from dust. 

“This is the opportunity, too, for. shaking 
any carpets that may require it. Betsy can 
do the small ones quite well with the aid of a 
charwoman, by throwing them over a line and 
beating them with a long, thin stick, and 
afterwards shaking them; but the heavy ones 
must be taken away by a regular carpet- 
beater. 

“‘While the carpets are up you should have 
the sweep in for any chimneys that require his 
attention, and then have the floors scrubbed 
and the wal's brushed with a long-handled 
broom, having a soft duster tied over it, and 
all the paint and wood-work washed with 
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cold water andsoap. Some of the chintz hang- 
ings will very likely require cleaning, and even 
if not, the bed and window curtains will look 
all the freshér for being shaken, folded up, 
and put aside whilst all this is going on. 

**T noticed while I was at home that the 
wall behind the back kitchen sink looked very 
dirty and discoloured. Do you not think it 
would be a good plan to have the wall plas- 
tered? There is a kind of cement I have had 
put round mine which is almost as hard as 
stone, and can be thoroughly wasked at the 
same time as the sink, so that there is no difli- 
culty about keeping it clean. I think you 
would find it a great aid to cleanliness. 

‘¢T remember, too, that you pointed out to 
me at Christmas how dirty the walls and ceil- 
ings of your kitchen and pantries were. If 
Betsy were a little older and more worldly- 
wise, I should say, of course, this is the time 
to have them whitewashed and painted, 
but Betsy isso young and thoughtless it would 
hardly be safe to leave her with strange work- 
men in the house; not that I would for a 
moment doubt her honesty, but you cannot 
always be sure that you do not get dishonest 
workmen, who would easily talk over an un- 
suspecting girl like Betsy, and get to know all 
about the doors and windows, and the safe 
places where she keeps the silver during your 
absence. So under the circumstances I should 
advise you to have all the necessary painting 
done before you leave home, while you can 
look after the workmen yourself, and leave 
Betsy only simple cleaning to do. 

“‘T am sorry to hear your fruit is not doing 
well this year. You will have to invent some 
devices for making it go along way. A plan 
I sometimes use when fruit i very expensive 
is to mix a little rhubarb with it. I know 
you always have abundance of that much 
despised vegetable, and if you will wash a 
little very well, then cut it into small pieces, 
and bake and sweeten it, and then mix your 
other fruit with it, you will find it makes a very 
nice tart. It is a peculiarity of rhubarb that 
it takes the flavour of fruit with which it is 
mixed, and if very finely cut up, and well 
washed, you would not be aware that you 
were eating any otherthan the one fruit. This 
is particularly the case with raspberries. 

“You say father has taken a fancy for 
tomatoes. Iam glad to hear it, for they are 
said to be one of the most wholesome of vege- 
tables; but I can quite sympathise with your 
finding them so expensive. Perhaps you do 
not know that for making sauce, or as a 
simple vegetable, tinned ones do quite as well 
as fresh. They are best cooked in one of 
those invaluable earthen pipkins with lids, 
which I use for all small dishes now. There 
is nothing like them for cleanliness and conve- 
nience. 

‘**To serve as a vegetable they simply re- 
quire gently simmering for about half an hour; 
but for sauce you should add a few spoonsful 
of stock or gravy, a little chopped onion, 
carrot, sweet herbs, and cloves, with salt and 
pepper. After simmering slowly for an hour, 
strain it through a hair sieve. Some add 
Tarragon vinegar, but I think the flavour 
quite sharp enough without it. 

“Tf you can get the yellow tomatoes, you 
can make a very pretty dish by laying a few 
red and yellow ones ona dish of lettuce and 
endive. Most people who like tomatoes at 
all like them raw very much. For a little 
supper dish, «ut off the tops of some fresh 
ones, and scoop out the inside with a spoon. 
Then make a paste of finely-minced meat ithe 
remains of cold meat will do), a few bread 
crumbs, a very little strong gravy, and the 
pulp you have taken from the inside of the 
tomatoes. To this add herbs and onion, and 
whatever other flavouring you may fancy, and, 
of course, salt and pepper. Fill the tomatoes 
with this mixture ; put on the tops again, and 


bake them in the oven with a little butter,. 
I think you will find this a very popular dish, 

“XY wonder if I ever told you about our 
watercress bed? I have heard so much lately 
about the wonderfully health-giving properties 
of watercress, used either cooked or fresh 
that I determined tc have a good deal of it for- 
the future; but my ardour was a little damped 
by discovering that some of the professional 
gatherers are not at all particular where they: 
get it, and do not confine themselves to pure- 
water. Also, I visited a very poor end very: 
dirty family in a small back room the other 
evening, and found that the head of the family, 
who was a watercress vendor, kept all that 
was left of one day’s stock-in-trade in the. 
room where all the family lived, till he started 
on his rounds next day. But now I have 
found a brilliant expedient. I cannot take 
the credit of it to myself, however, for: 
I always thought watercress would only 
grow in water, till a friend of Arthur’s told 
me he always grew his own, so I thought. 
I would get some seed and try, and it answers 
splendidly. I water the plants plentifully 
every day; and by getting up five minutes. 
earlier in the morning I am in time to gather 
a dish of it for breakfast. 

“We have it cooked sometimes, but I buy 
it for that purpose, as I cannot afford to: 
gather sufficient from our little bed; and I 
think the boiling must wash out all impurities. 
I wash it first in salt and water to clear away 
insects, then stew it for ten minutes; then I 
drain and chop it, add a little butter, pepper, 
and salt, and heat it again in the saucepan. 
Before serving, I give it the smallest possible 
sprinkle of vinegar, and garnish the dish with 
sippets of toasted bread.’’ 

The same evening that she received this. 
letter, Margaret had a visit from Wilfred 
Trent. 

“Miss Margaret,” he said, “I know you 
are always ready to help any one in distress, 
so aS my aunt is away from home I have 
come to tell you about a poor woman, the 
widow of one of our men, who died a few 
weeks ago. He was a very steady fellow, but 
since he died she has been ill and lost her 
work in consequence, and came to me to help 
her, for her husband’s sake; but as I don't 
know much about women’s work I am at a loss. 
how to advise her. She is indignant at the 
idea of charity, and only wants some work.” 

‘‘ Why, how fortunate,’? cried Margaret, 
“she is the very woman I wanted to come 
and help Betsy while we are away; and then 
if she does pretty well I_can recommend her 
amongst my friends, and she is sure to get. 
plenty of work.” 

And so that difficulty was settled, and 
Margaret was able to leave home a few days 
later with an easy mind. 

They found the watering-place they had 
fixed upon even more beautiful than they 
expected; and Margaret and the boys went 
quite wild with delight, and even Mr. Colville: 
forgot business, and cares of all kinds, and - 
gave himself up to having a thoroughly 
‘¢ good time.” 

After they had been there about a week, 
Margaret was one day astonished and de-- 
lighted to meet Mrs. Trent on the beach. 


“‘ How delightful!” she cried. ‘Did you 

know we were here, Mrs. Trent?” | 
“No, my child. My nephew said there 
rheumatic 


was no such place in England for r atic 
people, and insisted on spending his daliy 
in bringing me here for my health. 1 thought 
it was all kind consideration for me, but—— 

“ How very thoughtful cf him!” Margacet 
broke in. 

“Yes; oh, yes! very,” replied Mrs. ee i. 
but it was spoken dubiously. Her belief he 
nephew’s entire self-sacrifice in the matter hac. 
been a little shaken by the meeting. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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A DOLL'’S LETTERS TO HER 
MIST-RESS.—TIT. 
By James Mason, 


“WHEN Ellen awoke next morning one of the 
first things she saw was the letter on the top of 
the chimney-pot of Thunderthumps Castle. 

“Something is lying there,” said she, 
‘where last night there was nothing. What 
can it be?” 

She at once laid hands on the letter and 
‘tore it open, and there she sat, with one 
stocking off and the other stocking on, till 
she had read it from beginning to end. 

“Sarah will not Jaugh at the little 
baroness any more,’’ she thought; ‘and 
Tom will speak more respectfully of her 
too. Another such doll as mine is not in 
the whole world. She must surely be 
nothing short of the queen of dolls.” 

But she made up her mind for the pre- 
sent to keep the secret of the doll’s letter |}. 
to herself, She was an independent little 
character, our Ellen, and not given to tell- 
ing everything to everybody. 

She went over to the doll’s house and 
opened the door. There sat the Baroness 
Arabella in a corner with alittle toy table 
beside her, and on the table a tiny toy tea- 
cup and saucer; her right hand rested on: 
‘the table and Ellen saw that the fingers 
‘were all blotted with ink. 

“Wake up! wake up!” said Ellen, 
giving the little baroness a good shake. 
But the doll never paid the least attention 
or gave the faintest sign of life. Ellen next gave 
her a squeeze or two, and she cried “Papa” 
and ‘*Mamma” as she had so often done 
before, but not another word was to be got 
out of her. It looked as if she would go on 
saying ‘‘ Papa” and ‘‘ Mamma” and nothing 
more till she fell to pieces. She might be 
lively enough during the night, but she either 
‘could not or would not exert herself whilst 
the sun was shining, 
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. Half-a-dozen times during the course of the 
day Ellen re-read the doll’s letter. It seemed 
always new and interesting, but she was sur- 









prised at nothing in it, for it was 
Nothing more than she expected. In 
spite of her resolution she was much 
tempted to tell at least Tom what she 
had got, and indeed she almost let the 
secret out. 

‘‘Tom,”’ she said, ‘‘ what would you say 
if the little baroness has really written me 
a letter?” 

“‘ Stuff and nonsense!” replied Tom, 
“nothing but the throat of am ostrich 
will swallow that.” 

Ellen dropped the subject. 

In the doll’s letter what struck her 
fancy most was what the little baroness 
said about the treasures she knew of. It 
is true she made light of them, but with 
i her mistress it was quite the reverse. 

Ellen had long hoped, in some way or 
other, either like Sindbad the Sailor, 
to discover a valley of diamonds, or to 
obtain possession of a magic purse which 
should be always full of gold and silver, 
She had read about such things, and why 
should they not be true? 

Perhaps, she thought, the little baroness 
may know a witch who can turn stone into 
gold, perhaps she can point out some garden 
where the trees grew with strings of pearls for 
fruit, perhaps she is herself the guardian of 
immense riches, perhaps she is a sorceress 
and can see at a glance all the treasures in the 
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whole world, perhaps—but there was no end 
to the things she imagined to herself. 

The other subjects in the letter were of 
interest, but this was of importance. Ellen’s 


- fortune, there was no saying, might be made 


if the doll could only be got to disclose 
where the treasures lay. Ellen was quite 
sure they must lie hidden away under magic 
spells and secured by charms understood only 
by the little baroness. 

She determined to lose no time in asking 
all necessary information. When evening 
came she wrote this note :— 

““My OWN LITEL BARONES,— Whaut i 
want to aske about is these treasurs. U 
mai not care for them butidu. Tell me 
wher thay ar. U ar veri good to rite to 
me: the nicest dol that ever was known. 
Don't forgett about the treasurs, Ever 
and ever your loving ELLEN.” 

She put this letter in the pocket of 
the doll’s dress as before, and laid a long 
bit of candle in the doll’s house, with 
a box of matches, a bottle of ink, a new 
pen, and three sheets of notepaper. 

That night, Ellen lay long awake, 
pretending to sleep, but listening all the 
time. However, she heardnothing. But 
next morning there was a letter on the 
top of the chimney, and this is what it 
said :— 

“My DEAR ELLEN,—I see you are far 
from being a little philosopher. If you were 
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one you would not be so keen about getting 
the money bags into your clutches. 
‘« Riches are not everything, and people may 
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be uncommonly happy without them. Indeed, 
a great many are very rich and very miserable 
at the same time. I have heard of one 
with more wealth than could be counted, 
but whose heart was so heavy that when he 
sat down three chairs broke beneath his 
weight. And you yourself read to me out 
of a story-book just the other day, about 
a rich man who had to bind four bands 
-of iron round his heart for fear it should 
break for grief and sorrow. 

“You human beings are funny people. 
If I were in your shoes I would be far 
more afraid of ignorance than of poverty. 
But wisdom left the earth when the doll 
family lost its influence and fell into 
decay. 

«From all I have noticed, you, Ellen, 
bid fair to grow like most of the rest— 
a great deal more eager to get a bag of 
diamonds, or something of that sort, than 
to have a well-filled head. Now, the 
true riches for you young folks are to 
be dug out of school-books. 

“But you don’t think that. Speak of 
history! Why you know just about as 
much history as the painter who _ put 
Noah, Queen Victoria, and Henry VIII. 
all in one picture. As for grammar, your 
grammar is often very so-so, and in arith- 
metic I know you sat yesterday crying 
over a sum in simple division, and told 
your governess you looked upon anyone 
who could do a sum in vulgar fractions as a 
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sort of magician. As things go, unless you 
give up dreaming about hidden treasures and 
magic purses, and work to gain more know- 
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ledge, you won’t even be fit to marry a plough- 
boy. 

***To learn lessons is difficult,’ you say. 
Do your best. ‘But it is very difficult.’ Do 
your best. ‘But it is next to impossible.’ 
Still, do your best. 

“ Attend also, Ellen, to your sewing and 
knitting, I had rather see you hemming away 
at a handkerchief than building castles in the 
air with walls of gold and towers of silver. 

‘« The way to be happy is not to get heaps 
of money, but to do what is right. And, by 
the way, I never heard that doing what was 
right included quarrelling. My grandfather 
fell in once, on a moor, with two brothers who 
had been fighting for three hundred years 
about a pair of boots. Now you were almost 
as bad to-day quarrelling with Tom as to who 
should have the longest pipe for blowing soap- 
balls. I saw you grow so angryyou scarcely 
knew which leg to stand on, and when, after 
all, Tom got the longest pipe, you took a fit 
of the sulks. 

“Tt would be much more becoming if you 
gave in to Tom, even when he insists, as I 
heard him insisting a few days ago, that you 
should always call him ‘My lord Thomas.’ 
He is a year and a half older than you, and 
elders have their rights. 

‘‘ This letter is long enough, so what I have 
‘not said now I shall say next time.—I am 
your faithful and loving 


“LITTLE BARONESS.”’ 


When Ellen read this letter, she was, it 
must be confessed, slightly disappointed. She 
had set her heart on the treasure, and had 
made up her mind that she should now at the 
very least have unlimited pocket money in- 
, stead of an allowance of only threepence a 
week. ‘But,’ thought she, ‘‘ perhaps the little 
_baroness will tell me all about it when she 
writes next.. I shall try to have patience.” 


Next morning there was no letter, and all 
at once Ellen remembered that she had been 
playing with Arabella in the garden the 
previous evening, and had left her either on 
the garden seat or on thé grass. - On the 
grass sure enough she was, under a rosebush. 
She picked her up, and to dry her damp things 
let her lie all the forenoon on the top of the 
stove. Poor little baroness ! 

This happened on a Wednesday, and on 
Thursday morning Ellen had this letter to 

“read :—. 

“My DEAR ELLEN,—It is a mighty queer 
thing that you should ill-treat me after my 
writing and giving you so much good advice. 
Why did, yeu leave me out all night on the 
cold ground? How would you yourself like 
to sleep in the street? And, then, to think 
that nothing would serve you but to lay me 
on the top of the stove and burn my back ! 

“Not but that you are sometimes kind, 
and that, on the whole, you mean well enough. 
But you must; have some forethought, Ellen. 
I have no wish to lie just’ yet. beside the 
canary that died last winter. 

“You are: not the only cruel one, I am 
vorry to say. over saw me shivering on the 
grass, and .began barking to waken some of 
you, and what do you! think happened ? 
Sarah came out and threw a pailful of cold 
water over him, ‘Take that!’ she said, 
‘and stop your bow-wow!’ =’ 

“And there’s Tom, too. . His hobby-horse 
has a hard time of it. Tell him tobe like the 
waggoner we saw the day before yesterday go 
up the hill, who stopped halfiway to let his 
horses rest, ind rubbed their noses and patted 
their necks. 

' "Tf you are wiser to-day, Ellen, than you 
were yesterday, as you should be, you will 
mow have given up all thoughts of riches. I, 
who come of an ancient and worshipful family, 
-and have been where witches ride through the 
air on broomsticks and sail over the sea in 
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eggshells, tell you that riches are hardly worth 
having. The true treasures, the treasures of 
us dolls, are truth and wisdom. When all 
treasures are tried, these are the best. 

“We were talking about that only the 
other night at a tea-party I gave in honour of 
Nora, the cat, and Trumpeter Dick, the 
trumpeter of your brother’s tin soldiers—a 
distant cousin of my own. We were all of 
the same mind, and wondered that a girl of 
your good sense should trouble about such 
trifles. As if you would be any happier even 
if you could draw down gold rain from the 
skies or dig up untold wealth from rubbish 
heaps. 

‘An old friend of mine, a one-handed, 
‘one-eyed, one-legged giant, used to say, ‘It 
is net what we have, but what we are, that is 
of consequence.’ He was right; and for my 
part, I would as soon think of setting my 
heart on gold and diamonds as of biting my 
head off. 

‘* When I write next I shall say no more on 
this subject, but shall tell you the interesting 
story of all my relations, beginning with my 
great-great-great-grandfather and ending with 
my cousins seventeen times removed. 

“ Always your loving, 


“LITTLE BARONESS.” 


‘What a plague of a doll, with all her 
good advice! ’”’ said Ellen, when she read this 
letter. She had a great mind to shut her 
eyes and never read a letter again. Besides, 
she had a notion that the doll was slightly 
conceited about her grand relations and the 
things she had seen. You could see all that 
in the next letter Ellen wrote. We give the 
Spelling, not as it was but as it should be :— 


‘‘My DEAR LITTLE BARONESS,—I love 
you as well as sixpence, but you know nothing 
about it. The treasures of yon dolls are not 
ours,'as you have told me yourself. If I had 
lots: of money I-would be quite -contented. 
Tellme how to go to.find a heap of gold. 

‘I-don’t want to hear about your relations.” 

. Ellen enclosed in this note a piece of’pink 
ribbon, and on the ribbon she pinned a bit of 
paper with these words, “ The gift is small, 
but love is all.””” This she thought would put 
the little baroness in good humour. And 
perhaps it did. At any rate, the doll was 
that night in high spirits, and if Ellen had 
only wakened at the right moment she would 
have surprised her indulging in a very lively 
dance with Nora, the cat. 

The baroness’s next letter was very short 
and to the point :— - 

“My DEAR ELLEN;—If you will have your 
own way, go out at the door and down the road 
andup the lane and past the sandpit till you 
come to the mill; then turn to the right 
and go over the common and through the 
wood till you reach an inn witha hanging 
sign; then turn to the left and you will come 
to astream; follow the stream till you reach 
the bridge ; cross the bridge and take the first 
gate to the right, then follow the footpath 
that goes over the field. That will lead you 
to the foot of a hill, and half way up the hill 
there is an old castle, with a door all studded 
with iron nails, anda great knocker with a 
frightful face. At the back of the castle 

.there is a ditch, and in the ditch there is a 
stone, and under the stone there is—what you 
will see for yourself. 

- “Your faithful, loving servant, 

_ ARABELLA,” 

Ellen. could hardly contain. herself for joy 
when she saw these plain directions. She was 
a little disappointed, however, at the treasure 
being concealed in a ditch. She thought it 
should at least have been in a court all. paved 
with white marble. “Her thoughts now ran 
on making ready to be off, and she wrote this 
note that very evening: — .. _ , 

My OWN LITTLE BARONESS,—I cannot 


get on without you. Fly with me, If yoy. 
object to doing anything in the daytime Isha}} 
go by night.” 

In the morning came the answer ;— 

“ As to-flying with you, that is impossible, 
A spell is laid upon us dolls that under the 
eyes of human beings we cando nothing, Yo. 
must go by yourself.” 

Here was Ellen’s last note :— 

** BARONESS,—I go then by myself. Should 
I take an umbrella ?”’ 

«nd this was the reply :— 

“My DEAR ELLEN,—No, there is no need 
forone. You are going to fairyland, where 
there is never any rain.” 

In half an hour after reading this, just a few 


* minutes after breakfast, Ellen slipped away to 


her own room, put on her hat and her gloves, 
and hurried out at the door. She went down 
the road and up the lane and past the sand- 
pit till she came to the mill, then she turned 
to the right, and went over the common and 
through the wood till she came to the inn 
with the hanging sign. But then she turned 


.to the right instead of the left, and so it 


happened she lost her way.- 
(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII, 
*“YURN, FORTUNB, TURN THY WHEEL, AND LOWER 
THE PROUD.” 


AUD was 
ma} still 
stanaing 
in Ger- 
ek) trude’s 

kl empty 
} room, ab- 
sorbed in 
| her own 
thoughts, 
when a 
hand was 
Laid 
gently on 
her arm. 

5S bh é 
turned 
round im- 
patiently, thinking it was Miss Daughton 
who had broken in upon her solitude. 
But it was Daisy, who stood by her side 
with a wistful face. 

‘‘T have not come to tease you, 
Maud,”’ she said, in a timid voice; ‘‘ bu: 
Uncle Philip said somebody must tell 
you that you were expected to appear at 
dinner, and Rhoda sent me to you.” 

“T am not going to appear at dinner,”’ 
replied Maud, sullenly. ‘‘ Nobody wants 
me.”’. 

“But, Maud, your father will be angiy 
if you do not come; 'and this is Christ- 
mas Day!” 

“‘Yes$i it is Christmas Day,’’ Maud 














repeated, bitterly, “and people are all 


enjoying themselves,.I suppose. It isa 
miserable Christmas to:me.’’ 

‘‘ T dare say it isn’t a bright Christmas 
to some other people,” Daisy said, softly. 
‘‘ There are hundreds of sufferers in the 
world to-day. Sometimes it is more 


‘comforting to'think of the Founder than 


of the festival itself.’’ 


'. “T can’t think of anything but my 





t 
+ 
| 
| 


own wretchedness,”’ said Maud; ‘‘ andI 
wish you would go away.” 

“T am going; but, O Maud, don’t 
make Uncle Philip vexed.”’ 

Maud drew a long breath, and then a 
shiver crept over her frame. Daisy 
touched her hand—it was as cold as ice, 

“You must not stay here,’’ she said, 
earnestly; ‘‘ you are half frozen, Maud. 
And why should you make yourself so 


uncomfortable? You have been without 


a fire for hours.”’ 

It was true. Maud had not let the 
servants touch her room that day, and 
the grate was full of last night’s ashes. 
Daisy’s words seemed to rouse her to 
a sense of discomfort, and she shivered 
again. 

‘Sit down in that easy chair,’’ Daisy 
entreated. ‘There is fuel in the grate, 
and I can kindle it in an instant. Do 
be persuaded, Maud; dress for dinner 
in this room, and I will bring you some 
tea,” 

‘‘T don’t care about anything,’’ Maud 
answered, sinking into the chair. 


Daisy found matches, and set light to . 


the fuel, without a moment’s delay. As 
the wood crackled and the flames curled 
up,.a certain vague sense of comfort 
began to steal over Maud, and she 
warmed her hands mechanically at the 
blaze. 

Ever watchful, Daisy brought a thick 
shawl from her own room, and threw it 
round her cousin’s shoulders ; and then, 
shutting the door, she hastened down- 
stairs for tea, and soon returned with 
all that was required. 

Maud.-was curiously submissive to this 
new influence. She suffered Daisy to 
bring a tiny table to her chair, and place 


the tray upon it, and she accepted tea - 


and bread-and-butterin silence. It was 
now growing dark out of doors; only 
the fire made a glow in the room, until 
Daisy lighted the wax tapers on the 
toilet - table, and then came back to 
Maaid’s side. 

‘* Did they tell you about the letter ?”’ 
asked Maud, abruptly breaking the 
pause. 

‘““Yes,’’ Daisy answered. 

‘*] daresay you think I am an idiot to 
grieve over it ?”’ 

“No,” said Daisy. ‘If Ihad been in 
your case I should have fretted quite as 
much.” 

“ Tcan see plainly that Miss Daughton 
regards me as a sort of lunatic,’’ re- 
marked Maud, in a bitter tone. ‘‘ But 
she has never loved anyone in all her 
life, and she cannot in the least under- 
Stand my feeling about Gerty.”’ 

“T can understand it,”’ Daisy replied. 

“And I can’t quite hate Gerty yet,”’ 
Maud went on. “At first I thought I 
did. But I have been recalling the day 
when I saw her for the first time, and we 
began to be intimate. It was last Christ- 
mas—only a year ago; she came to us 
for a week in‘ May, and seemed to love 
meso much. And then in August I saw 
a great deal of her at the seaside.”’ 

“There is a fascination about her,’’ 
said Daisy. 

‘Indeed, there is. She-was popular 


everywhere, and was never left unnoticed. 


Just crossing a street, or passing stran- 
gers in a crowded room, she was re- 
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marked, although she was not beautiful. 
I suppose it is that influence of hers that 
still haunts me, and makes it so impos- 
sible to dislike her.” 

*“Why should yox try to dislike her ?”’ 
Daisy asked. ‘It is true that she has 
not valued your affection; but you will 
be happier and calmer if you forgive her 
in your heart. The only way to be at 
rest is to forgive.”’ 

“‘T can never forget,’’ said Maud. 

“‘No; the wound remains, although 
we pardon the hand that madeit. And 
perhaps the scar may never wholly pass 
away; yet { don’t think we need be 
any the worse for such scars. They 
teach us to sympathise with others who 
suffer.’’ 

Maud drank her tea in silence, and 
for a little while only the crackling of 
the fire was heard. At last, setting 
down, fer cup, she looked full into 
Daisy’s face, and said, bluntly,— 

“Are you not rather glad that Gerty 
has made me miserable ?”’ 

“No,”’ rejoined Daisy, meeting her 
glance with perfect frankness. 

‘Miss Daughton is glad,’’ said 
Maud. ‘‘ Although she purrs over me 
and pretends to condole, I know she 
heartily enjoys the whole thing; and 
evea Rhoda thinks I am rightly served.” 

“They don’t view the matter so 
seriously as you do,’ replied Daisy; 
“‘and they do not realise how unhappy 
it has made you. If they did, they 
would be sorry, [ am sure.’’. 

Maud shook her head, and smiled 
bitterly. ; 

“You are not of the world worldly, 
Daisy,’’ she said, ‘‘ else you would know 
that nothing adds such a relish to life as 
a friend’s misfortune.” 

‘“‘T hope I never may be of the world, 
Maud; if those are its ways, they are 
very hateful to me. There is another 
way which I think far better.”’ 

** What way ?’’ Maud asked. 

‘“‘IT mean St. James’s way. He says, 
‘bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ,’’’ responded 
Daisy, quietly. 

“Ah, you have been very piously 
brought up, I can see,’’ Maud said, half 
scornfully. 

But Daisy did not resent the sneer. 

‘Come, Maud,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘ you 
will set about dressing for dinner, won’t 
you? Wear scarlet camellias and black 
velvet; nothing suits you better.”’ 

‘“‘What does it matter how I am 
dressed ?’’ cried Maud, passionately. 
‘‘Gerty used to pretend to admire me, 
but she thought me a guy in her 
heart !”’ 

‘‘But surely, Maud, we Gress to please 
more than one person. And as to 
Gertrude, if she thought you a guy she 
would not find many who agreed with 
her.” 

Daisy had poured oil into her cousin’s 
wounds, and from that moment Maud’s 
spirits began to revive. She accepted the 
kind offices of this good little: Samari- 
tan, and felt all.the more grateful because 
Daisy had not thought it necessary to 
summon the servants. %h 

Rhoda could hardly believe her own 


eyes when she saw the two girls enter the’ 
drawing-room, and noticed that, instead: 
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of being carelessly dressed, Maud was 
better attired than usual. That Christ-- 
mas Day ended more pleasantly than it 
had begun ; and there was a growing’ 
conviction in the family that Daisy’s- 
modest services were by no means. to be: 
despised. 

‘Next day, Daisy sought a private inter-- 
view with Rhoda, and tried to imterest.. 
her in Miss Leeson. Rhoda did not 
think that Daisy ought to have talked to: 
the dressmaker, and drawn out the'story 
of her troubles: but she was not unwill-- 
ing to show a kindness. 

‘*T don’t think papa will object to your’ 
going to see the Leesons if I send a. 
servant with you,’’ she said. ‘‘ Youmay 
take Jane, and she shall carry a-pudding: 
and some other things.’’ 

So Daisy wended her way to’ Maryle-- 
bone with a light heart, and Jane carried! 
the basket with a hearty goodwill. It 
was pleasant to wait upon a young lady 
who had always a kind word for the 
servants, and never’ gave unnecessary 
trouble. From the first day of her arrivah 
in Portland Place, Daisy had stood high 
in the favour of Dr. Garnett’s domestics. 

Hope and sunshine entered Mrs. Lee- 
son’s room with that young face. The 
poor woman was suffering from depres- 
sion of spirits, and the sad languour that 
comes of lack of strength. Daisy’s quiet 
cheerfulness, and her readiness to listen 
to a tale of trouble, did much good te: 
Mrs. Leeson. She sat in the little room,. 
and discussed ways and means and future 
prospects with the widow, while Jane 
listened in silent wonder. 

But Daisy had herself taken lessons in 
the school of sorrow, and had never for- 
gotten the teaching she had received. 
She went away with her head full of 
Mrs. Leeson’s affairs, and longed to 
send the widow and her daughter’ back 
to their native place, where they might 
begin, as it were, a fresh life. 

When she returned to her uncle’s 
house it was one o’clock in the afternoon, 
and his carriage was just entering the 
gate. As Daisy followed it, treading the 
gravelled drive that skirted the grass, 
her thoughts wandered back to the day 
of her arrival, and the parting with Aunt 
Cecily. 

The aspect of the place was scarcely 
more cheerful now than it had been at 
that time. Then a few ragged leaves 
had been clinging to the trees, but now 
their branches were ‘quite bare. The 
house itself still presented that gloomy 
look which had chilled poor Daisy’s. 
heart when she had first beheld it; but. 
now she glanced up at those grim walls, 
and smiled brightly to herself. She had 
made the best of her life, and it was 
beginning’ to be an endurable life, after 
all. : 
She had learnt the old truth that 
‘*stone walls do not a prison make’’ any 
more than blue skies and green fields; 
can make liberty. . y 

And yet her smile was quickly fol- 
lowed by a sigh. -How long it seemed 
since she had: seen Aunt Cecily’s. beau- 


: iful face, and listened to the voice that 


had been indeed a guiding voice to her! 

We do not forget when we become: 
resigned. Daisy had had grace’ given: 
her to-accept her lot and bear her hearte- 
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loneliness without a murmur; but she 
had not ceased to pine for the com- 
panionship of her dearest friend. , If she 
had found some pleasant associate of 
her own age, 
could have spoken freely about Cecily, 
her life would have been far brighter 
than it was. But she knew, by instinct, 
that her uncle’s household still cherished 
a deep-rooted prejudice against her 
mother’s family, even although they had 
begun to be more tolerant of herself. 

She had learnt to love in silence; and 
that is a hard lesson for the young. 
Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth would fain have spoken; but 
prudence taught her to be still. Yet 
this enforced reserve was making Daisy 
older and graver than she ought to have 
been at her age. A girl’s thoughts 
should be like a stream that ripples and 
laughs in the open sun; not like the 
hidden waters that make their way in 
darkness and quietness through caverns 
that are known to none. 

Her visit to Mrs. Leeson had brought 
Aunt Cecily vividly to her mind; she 
had been trying to speak as Cecily 
would have spoken, and the widow’s 
look and smile had told her that the 
words had been uttered in season. 

‘But, oh, I am only a faint echo of 
her !’’ thought Daisy, as she sat in the 
drawing-room in the afternoon, while the 
rest were talking around her. 

The charade party was to come off that 
night; Maud had partly recovered her 
spirits, and was talking over the actors 
with Mrs. Jackson. A young lady had 
been persuaded to take the part that 
Gertrude Sandon had chosen; and the 
affair was expected confidently to be a 
success in spite or Gertude’s desertion. 


Daisy was beginning to wish it was all - 


over; she was getting tired of the endless 


someone to whom she ' 
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discussions about costumes, and the in- 
cessant Zro and coz. which is always so 
wearisome to an uninterested listener. 
Even Rhoda was drawn into the general 
confab, and the flow of talk and afternoon 
tea went on without cessation. 

It was a pleasure to Daisy to see the 
face of one whom she knew and liked: 


Mr. Alderstone entered in the midst of — 


the buzz of chit-chat, and soon found 
his way to her side. 

‘‘T have just returned from a long 
journey,’’ he said, bringing his teacup 
to a little table near her sofa. ‘‘ Don’t 
you love the country in winter? I do; 
[ like to see brown-and-white fie'ds and 
glistening trees.”’ 


‘*[ do not know much about the 
country,’’ Daisy answered, regretfully ; 


‘‘my birthplace was a busy town.’’ 

‘I am  country-born—a_ thorough 
rustic,’ said Mr. Alderstone. ‘‘ My 
home is in Woodshire: a quaint, old 
farmhouse, in which my parents and an 
unmarried sister are living still. We have 
had a happy, old-fashioned Christmas.”’ 

“‘T wish I had a home,’’ said Daisy, 
involuntarily. Then, seeing his grave, 
inquiring look, she added, ‘‘ I mean that 
it would be good to have a father and 
mother, and brothers and sisters. I am 
an orphan; and the aunt who is my very 
dearest friend is far away.”’ 

‘“That is hard for you,’’ he replied, 
gently; ‘‘but you are young, and will 
form new ties by-and-by. You have life 
before you and hope in your heart. One 
of-the saddest things I have ever seen is 
a lonely and loveless old age; and yes- 
terday I slipped away from my own 
household group to visit one who is old 
and quite alone.”’ 

Daisy listened with an interested face. 

“Picture to yourself,’’ he continued, 
‘* a white-haired, sun-tanned man, sitting 
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in solitude by his Christmas fire, The 
light flickers and dances over the pa- 
nelled walls of his grand old room, and 
touches the rich carving of the oaken 
chimney -piece. In days gone by, a 
father and mother, three goodly sons 
and a fair daughter, kept many a merry 
Christmas within those walls; but ail 
are dead now. Early in life the youngest 
son went away to far lands, and he js 
now the last of his race. While he was 
absent his sister, the pet of his boyhood, 
left her home by stealth to marry a man 
unworthy of her, and her friends refused 
to see her face again. She died, after a 
second marriage, leaving children behind 
her, but what has become of those child- 
ren is not known as yet. If they are 
living, and Mr. Hurstone can find 
them——’”’ 

“Hurstone was my grandmother’s 


. maiden name—the name of my mother’s 


mother,’’ interrupted Daisy, in a quiver- 
ing voice. ‘*She was born in Hurst 
Hall, in Woodshire, and she ran away 
to marry a Captain Ashley. It was a 
sad story; Aunt Cecily has often told it 
meé.”’ 

‘Who is Aunt Cecily ?”’ asked Mr. 
Alderstone, quickly. 

‘‘My mother’s sister—Cecily Wood- 
burn. Grandmamma was married first to 
Captain Ashley and then to Mr. 
Woodburn.” 

“Tf I had known all this last night I 
might have cheered a sad heart,’’ said 
Mr. Alderstone, in a thoughtful tone. 
“Mr. Charles MHurstone has lately 
returned from abroad to take possession 


‘of the estate, and he is utterly alone in 


the world, as I have told you. Both his 

brothers died unmarried, and he himself 

is a childless widower, whose sole aim 

in life is to find his sister's children.’’ 
(Zo be continued.) 


“ Peggy had dismissed her lover, but she knew well that this dismissal would Jeave a blank in her life which would not easily be filled, for, after al!, 


he had been her friend as well as her lover.’ 


AH me! love is so sweet, more sweet than all, 
And yet I ought to grieve that love is mine; 

But while love’s crimson blossoms round me fall 
I only feel that love is half divine, 

I only know love is more sweet than all. 

Breathing love’s fragrance, hearing love’s voice call, 
I only joy that such a joy is mine. 


Ah me! I am ashamed of mine own heart, 

That I such gladness to myself can take; 
For it were better I should go apart, 

Or bid love turn away for love’s own sake 
And hide his blessings deep within his heart, 
Or break his wings out in the crowded mart, 

Since for my love another heart must ache. 


Ah me! 


E. R. 


Ah me! and must I school myself to pray 
That love’s red roses no kind hand may strow 
Under my feet along the dusty way, 
Because their thorns do hurt my lover so 
In plucking them ? 
That no more beauteous clusters he may throw 
Over my path as he has done to-day. 


’Tis a hard prayer to pray 


Could I return him love for love, 
And flowers like his own to him give back, 
I were as happy as the heaven above— 
The golden heaven where flies the white-winged deve, 
On which stern Duty bids me turn my back, 
Because, alas! of love I have such lack. 
Ah me! that I should be so poor in love! 
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DIFFIDENCE isn’t a virtue, and it certainly 
isn’t a vice; it is something that we rather 
like to see in a young girl, and can just pity 
and forgive in a boy; and yet—would you 
believe it ?—it is the feeling uppermost in my 
mind at the present moment. And if you 
will listen to me I will endeavour to explain 
to you how it happened to come there. I 
looked into our Editor’s room a little while 
ago. It was early in the day, but he was 
busy, as usual; he was flanked on both sides 
y piles of letters and flowers, and a load of 
Manuscript lay before him, so that I could 
only get a kind of bird’s-eye view of him. 

“How do you do?” I said. “I hope I 
See you in good health.” 

“Are there two #’s in apartment ?” was 
the Editor's reply, not deigning to lift\his head, 
but scribbling away as if writing for his life. 

. “No,” I said, “only one ¢. Good morn- 
ing; I must be off.” 


“Wait a moment,” said our Editor. “I 
Want you.” 





Now the fact is, I didn’t want to be wanted. 
I had my dust clothes on. I presume I looked 
quite gay. I was bound for a long drive. 
However, there was nothing for it but to wait, 
so I sat down on a pile of old papers, and 
hung my white hat on a file. After the lapse 
of five long minutes he looked up. 

‘What are you going to give us for this 
month, Medicus mine?” he said. ‘You 
must write your article ow.” 

‘This is beautiful weather,” I replied, 
‘¢ and everybody is out.” 

Duty first,” said our Editor; ‘duty first, 
doctor. Now what is it going to be? The 
eyes of two hundred thousand young girls 
are on you; and ¢here is paper and here isa 
pen.” 

“What would you say,” Isaid, “to an article 
on the circulation of the blood ?” 

‘¢ Circulation of the blood, indeed!” said 
our Editor, scornfully. ‘‘ Who do you think 
would read it? Our girls can feel their blood 
circulating, they don’t need to be told of it. 


No, tell us something practical. Be useful if 
you can’t be lively.” 

I cast only one longing, lingering glance at 
my white hat on the file, took up my pen and 
commenced, merely remarking to the Editor, 
‘*T don’t mind losing a holiday for the sake of 
our girls.” , 

So now, my fair young readers, having sacri- 
ficed if own holiday for your sakes, I trust 
you will let me give you some hints which, if 
taken and adopted, will assuredly tend to 
make your holiday all the more agreeable to 

ou. 
: And here is where the diffidence comes in. 
Your boxes are all packed, your flyman is at 
the gate—he has come fifteen minutes before 
his time, as flymen often do—and you are all 
bustle and excitement, and I, your Medicus, 
{ouch you gently on the shoulder. No wonder 
I am diffident for daring to address you at 
such a supreme moment. Well, then, don’t 
read my article just yet ; fold THE G1RL’s OWN 
PAPER carefully up, and slip it in under the rug- 
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bands along with “‘ Bradshaw,” and after yor 
have spent your first day and your second day 
in the cool green country, or by the sad sea 
wave, take it up and read it. 


And now the question I wish to ask you is~ 


this—What did you come to the seaside, or 
what did you come to the country, to do? 
Your answer rises readily enough to your lips 
or thoughts. You came to enjoy yourself. 
That is precisely what I should wish you to 
do; but while doing so I should like you to 
lay up a store of health and good spirits that 
will last you all the year round until summer 
comes again. If you can do that you can say 
with truth that you really have made the best 
of your holiday. I know there are many 
readers of THE Girt’s OWN PAPER who 
have never an ache and never a care, for whom 
the sun seems always to shine, and whose 
pathway in life is strewn with flowers; but 
there are many, many others who, young 
though they may be, have already a heavy 
burden to bear, who have to toil late and early, 
whose backs must often ache, whose heads 
must often throb, and who oftentimes must 
feel the true meaning of those little words, 
“sad and weary.” To such as these a short 
holiday is an incalculable boon; it is such as 
these that I wish to address. The whole have 
no need of a physician; only they who are 
sick. Perhaps you have of late noticed that 
you have been looking paler than usual, or 
blanched, or weary, that you go about your 
daily avocations with less heart, that pain in 
the loins or head often keeps you company, 
that your sleep at night is less sound than it 
used to be, that you do not feel so fresh in the 
morning as you ought to do, and that you 
would fain rest another little hour. It may 
even be that your heart palpitates at times, 
and that you are nervous or suffer from a 
slight hacking cough. 

Tam only mentioning the symptoms likely 
to be induced by overwork, by long hours, or 
by labour conducted indoors in stuffy rooms 
or shops, or, what is‘as bad almost as any- 
thing, going too often upstairs in tall houses. 

‘But however they may have been brought on, 
your short holiday in the country, or by the 
sea, is likely to remove them, if you try to 
enjoy it ina rational way, and take regularly 
the few simple medicines I am going to 
prescribe for you. , 

First, then, it is to be hoped that you have 
left home well supplied with proper under- 
clothing. I do not care much how or in 
what style you dress, but it is my duty to say, 
that thousands of people every year fall 
victims to serious illnesses which could easily 
have been kept at bay by the expenditure of 
a little common sense in the matter of cloth- 
ing. Here is the mistake they make: they 
say to themselves ‘‘ The warm weather has 
come now, and we must lay aside our thick 
clothing.” But in this country we have no 
surety of summer lasting for any two con- 
secutive days ; in fact, summer comes and goes, 
and a delicate girl who wishes to make the 
most of her holiday will dress each day, 
according to the temperature and appearance 
of the weather. Thin flannels should be 
always worn by her, especially if at the sea- 
side, and on some days thick garments will be 
necessary. Again, some change of raiment 
should be made towards nightfall. Hundreds 
of people catch cold through the feet. Well, 
granting that you mst, for fashion’s sake, 
wear thin boots or shoes during the day, you 
ought assuredly to exchange them in the 

' evening for stouter ones. — 

The evening is often the most delicious time 
to. be abroad. The older doctors used to 
_ preach against.what they were pleased to call 
the evil effects of night air. This is.all non- 
sense. Walk by the moonlight if you wish 
to, stroll on the beach when the:stars are out ; 
you cannot have too much fresh air, morning, 
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noon, or night, but pray have stout boots on, 
sensible stockings, and a shawl or plaid 
around your shoulders. 

If you don’t rise early during your holiday, 
you cannot expect to get much benefit from 
it. And you cannot rise early unless you 
have gone early to bed. Early rising should 
be commenced the night before. That is an 
Irish bull I grant you, but there is a deal of 
truth in it nevertheless. Do not, if you can 
possibly avoid it, go to in-door parties or 
concerts during your holiday. Out- door 
games, on the other hand, such as lawn tennis, 
are likely to do you a great deal of good. 

If you are up soon after six and down by 
seven o’clock, you will be able to sniff the 
sweet morning air and take sufficient exercise 
before breakfast to engender a_ healthy 
appetite. Of course, you will not have for- 
gotten the morning bath, and you will have 
used the soap and ultimately the rough 
towel, as if you were not afraid of either of 
them. 

By the seaside you will enjoy the bracing 
air, and nothing that I know of has such 
power to restore tone to the muscles and 
nerves and reinvigorate the health generally. 
Down in the country the air is not so bracing, 
but you will have quiet and shade; and there 
is something else which you may have, and 
certainly should not neglect having. I mean 
milk. “Drunk warm as it comes from the 
cow I hardly think its good effects can be too 
much extolled; it is better than any medi- 
cine you could use. It should be taken early 
in the morning, at noon, and again in the 
evening. ‘ 

Now, a word about exercise. It is to be 
presumed that during your holiday your time 
will be very much at your own disposal. Well, 
every hour of it should be spent, if possible, 
in the open air, and you must take all the 
exercise you can without fatigue. I do not 
care much what kind of exercise you take ; it 
may be walking, riding, driving, rowing, or 
playing games of any sort; but let it be 
pleasurable. Exercise is not work any more 
than work is exercise. The time spent 
in work often goes wearily and slowly 
enough by; that spent in the exercise 
which is really doing one good should fly 
away—in other words, the mind should 
be wholly engrossed, wholly interested. 
You may take a book, and walk for miles 
on miles; I do not say that this will not 
do you good, you will be breathing the 
pure air, and to a certain extent exercising 
your muscles. But if instead of the book you 
take with you a pleasant companion, and en- 
gage all the way in easy, pleasant conversation, 
or rather chit-chat, your walk will do you a 
hundredfold more good. You must not force 
exercise beyond a certain extent; you must 
not let laziness prevent your beginning it, but 
approaching fatigue should warn you to take 
rest, if only for a few minutes, else not only 
the muscles, but the nerves themselves will 

- suffer. It is a sign that exercise is doing you 


good if you can take more on the second or ~ 


third day, than you could on the first. I have 
just three words more to say about exercise ; 
the first is this. Take it with regularity— 
that is, at the same hours every day ; secondly, 
let the clothes you wear while taking it be 
warm and comfortable, but neither thick nor 
heavy, unless, indeed you are very stout and 
wish to reduce your weight; and, thirdly, 


- let me advise you never to take exercise imme- 


diately after you have got up from the table. 
On the other hand, a good half-hour should 
always elapse between the time of taking 
exercise and that of sitting down to partake of 
ameal — 

Let me warn my young readers against the 


baneful effects of hurry and excitement. Do - 


everything leisurely ; if you do not you will 
not have half the pleasure in your holiday, nor 


will it do you anything like the sa 
of good. mone iis 

If a girl in delicate health, or who hag 
suftered from over-work, were to consult me 
as to whether she ought to go for her holida 
to the country or the seaside, I should say age 
all means choose the latter.” For there one 
see, you can enjoy the great blessing of a course 
of bathing. I have already had a paper on 
bathing, and if you are bound for the seaside 
you cannot do better than re-read it and act 
on the advice therein given. I think in that 
article that, among other things, I advised the 
reader to let the bathing hour be about two 
or even three hours, after breakfast ; unless, 
indeed, she were strong enough to go into the 
sea before breakfast ; to walk leisurely to the 
beach, so as not to be overheated or chilly ; to 
wear a bathing-cap to preserve the hair; to 
first wet the face and neck, and immediately 
after to plunge at once under the first wave: 
not to stop too lng in the water; to use rough 
towels, to dress leisurely, and then to eat a 
morsel of lunch biscuit, and take a short 
walk. 

While doing the best you can to enjoy you 
brief holiday, do not let the weather inverlere 
with your exercise in the open air. You can- 
not very well play lawn tennis in wet weather, 


. but you can walk, and you can dress to defy 


the rain. An umbrella and a light cloth 
waterproof—not, mind you, an india-rubber 
one—will enable you to do this. 


Do not, I pray you, be afraid of the sun- 
shine. You cannot have too much of it. 
What if it does make you a trifle brown, it 
will purify the blood that circuiates in your 
veins, it will calm and tranquillise the mind, 
and restore the roses to your cheeks that erst 
were so pale. I dosincerely believe that most 
gitls would be far better in health if they 
would make a point of always leaving their 
parasols at home, 


And now, in conclusion, I have a word 
about medicine to say. A tonic of some kind 
will do you a deal of good while taking your 
holiday, and that which I am going to re- 
commend is a simple one, but in a large 
number of cases very effectual. At the same 
time it is but right to tell you, that it does. 
most good to ‘girls who complain of the 
symptoms I have already mentioned; in other 
words, pale, weakly girls. The medicine is 
the citrate of iron and quinine in a granular 
effervescent form. Mix a teaspoonful in a 
tumbler of pure spring water, and take this 
three times a day. To increase its efficacy, 
I advise the use of the extract of malt, with 
or after the food. It is a tonic in which I 
have the greatest faith, and I have known it 
do much good when cod liver oil had either 
failed in its action, or could not be con- 
veniently retained on the stomach. 

There is one thing which no one is too 
young to learn, and that is the simple fact 
that a little cooling medicine should be taken 
about once a week while using tonics. 

Tonics, after all, are only helps to health, 
and I repeat that health during a holiday 
is to be sought for in the sunshine and in the: 
water, and in the breezes that blow through 
the balmy woods, across the mountains 
brow, or over the great and glorious ocean 
itself. 
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CHAPTER 111. AND LAST. 
LITTLE NURSES UNDER TRAY 





IN commencing this chapter I should like to 
offer a few earnest words of advice to young 
mothers about feeding their infants. It is too 
much the modern custom to bring up children 
by hand, as it is called, even when there is 
nothing to prevent the mother from nursing— 
Imean no physical hindrance—where youth, 
health, and strength are all present, and an 
abundant supply of that nutriment which, 
being Nature’s provision for the sustenance of 
the child, must also be the. best. 

Yet it often happens that a mother’s 
indolence, selfishness, and a determination not 
to give up visiting and pleasure-seeking at all 
hours, are just what stand in the way of her 
undertaking what is alike her duty and her 
privilege. She can leave her bottle-fed baby, 
and it is so very easy to lay it down in its cot 
with the tube of the feeding-bottle in its 
mouth, while she goes about her work or her 
amusement, as the case may be. 


no artifical food can possibly be so good for 
an infant as its mother’s milk, provided it is 
there, and there is no physical hindrance, such 
as disease or extreme weakness, to prevent her 
from nursing; also, that a child thus 
nourished has a far better prospect of life and 
health than one brought up by hand—that if 
the nursing cannot be prolonged, still it is an 
Immenge advantage, both to mother and 
infant, if it can but be continued for the first 
few, or even three, months of baby’s life. 
A mother who deserves the name delights 
in self-sacrifice for the sake of her children, and 
notably during their helpless days. The pages 
of God’s word abundantly testify that good 
and holy women of old, however exalted their 
station, nursed their own children. To you, 
then, dear young mothers, I would say, follow 
their examples. Do for your children what 
Nature’s laws—which are God’s laws—point 
out as the right thing, and, though you may 
have to stay at home sometimes when inclina- 
tion tempts you abroad, you will not regret it 
in the long run. You will be rewarded in the 
better health of your children, and in the 
approving voice of conscience, which will 
whisper. ‘At any rate I have done my part. ” 
My second piece of advice is, if possible, 
take the charge of your infant at night. It is 
undoubtedly best for the little one to sleep in 
a separate bed at night. It is less liable to 
be disturbed, or to disturb you, and there is no 
risk of its being injured or overlaid under such 
circumstances. But, whether you nurse it or 
= by hand, have baby’s cot: beside your own 
ed. : ae 


This was always my own practice, even 


though Thad most excellent’ and trustworthy . 


nurses—Christian women, who. did‘ their duty 

as in the sight of God. ‘But I always felt the 

happier for knowing that my helpless darling 

Mad ten arm’s length of me during the 
gat. ji 


_ home. 


Mothers are instinctively wakeful, and the 
lightest movement, the least sound, . will 
generally suffice to rouse their attention, while 
a young nurse will, equally naturally, sleep 
heavily on, or perhaps be as cross when waked 


. from slumber as the baby itself. 


I shall not soon forget a conversation which 
I once had with a loving-hearted woman 
whose daughter, a mere girl, was ina situation 
as nurse to a quite young baby. 

It was the first; the parents were young 
people who had been accustomed to’ great 
indulgence in their homes before their marriage, 
and were not at all prepared for self-sacrifice 
at the outset. The young mother would not 
nurse her baby, and the father declined to be 
disturbed by having it in the same room at 
night. 

The girl-mother was much out in the day 


time, so that the girl-nurse —an extremely . 
. loving though inexperienced one—had the 


child on her hands the day through. She and 
another young servant constituted the working 
part of the household, so that when the baby 
was at rest the nurse’s hands were always busy, 
especially in the evening, when master was at 
He often brought in a friend or two 
who stayed late, and when the tired girls went 
to their beds, in all probability the infant, 
whose cot was in the same room, would wake 
from his first sleep and postpone theirs, 
sometimes for hours. 

The good woman who gave me the above 
particulars told me, with tears in her eyes, 


_ that her daughter’s health was suffering terribly 


from the weight of responsibility and want of 
rest. ‘* But what troubles me worst of all,’’ 
said she, ‘‘is the fear that something will be 
happening both to my Mary and the child in 
thenight. There is no wire guard before the 
fire, and, as the girl sits there, with the little 
thing on her knee, she gets so overpowered 


. with sleep that she nods forward, and it’s a 
Now, I believe all medical men agree that | 


mercy that she has waked up so often instead 
of letting it fall, or falling herself into the fire. 


_ The missis has always been promising to 


buy a guard; but she has never done it. I 
wonder how she can sleep; for I often lose 
my rest thinking of fer baby and my poor, 
tired girl.” 

This picture is, if anything, under drawn, and 
requires no comment. Surely it points out 
the necessity for the systematic training of 
girls in the management of young children, and 
of self-devotion and self-denial in those. who 
a the sacred responsibility of mother- 

ood. ? 

If a baby be from necessity reared by hand, 
three things are essential; extreme cleanliness 
as regards every vessel used to contain food, 
suitability of the food itself, and regularity in 
administering it. 

The vessels should be cleansed—scalded, and 
then rinsed with cold water, in which a feed- 
ing-bottle and mouthpiece should also te left 
until again required. Milk should be that of 
one cow, and perfectly sweet and fresh. The 
least sourness will disorder an infant’s stomach, 
cause pain to it, and trouble to its nurse. 

Two parts new milk and one of warm water, 
sweetened with a little loaf sugar, is in about 
the right proportion for infants of afew weeks 
old, pure cow’s milk being too rich. Itis not 
advisable to name any other food, as one 
infant will thrive upon a kind which would 
not suit another. 


Experience is the only. reliable test for | 


individual cases ; but it cannot be too widely 


. known. that every species ‘of: food, made from 


grain is unsuited to the’ digestive. organs .of 
quite young infants. : 
right food.. : If we cannot have; that, we should 


. imitate it-as closely as possible. - The-younger . 
the baby the.shorter should .be the .intervyal . 1 EY y ‘ 
ee _ strong. enough to stand it, but it hardens 


from one feeding time to another. . | «. 
The medical writer already alluded to is so 
earnest on the subject of regular feeding, that 


comfort. 
_ nected with its clothing, try to find it out. A 


Nature indicates the , 
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he even advises mothers to. wake their babies 
rather than break this rule during the day 
time. At night let baby sleep on if he will; 
and if the rest is—as it always ought to be— 
natural, and not produced by the use of any 
kind of opiate, it will do both him and his 
mother a world of good, even should it be 
considerably prolonged. 

There is an old proverb, “Never rouse a 
sleeping lion,”’ and I think most mothers and 
nurses would ‘say ‘Never rouse a sleeping 
baby, if you can possibly help it.” But, if 
baby is taught to eat and to sleep regularly, 
the nurse or mother who administers the meal 
should be punctual too. The little man must ° 
not be grieved or have his temper tried by 
having to wait for it longer than he ought. 

When it is known that he cannot be crying 
for food, it is a most foolish practice to force 
it upon him as a remedy for every grievance. 
Crying is the. baby’s only language, and by it 


_ he tells, not merely that he is hungry, but that 


something is causing pain or, at lcast, dis- 
If the cause be external and con- 


pin, a tightened string, a stiff trimming chafing 
the skin, are all enough to give pain; or an 
article of clothing may require changing. See 
to these things, and if no external cause can be 
discovered, a slight internal pain may often 
be removed by the application of a warm flan- 
nel to the stomach and to the little feet, if 
these are cold. 

I remember a dear baby, that used to weep 
and wail most miserably whenever it was taken 
out ofdoors. Its nurse was quite in despair, 
for the child’s persistent crying attracted the 
attention of the passers-by. Indoors it was a 
picture of health and good temper, and indoors 
the child remained for several days. 

The nurse thought she would try again, but 
only in the garden; so, instead of the elabo- 
rately embroidered cloak and satin hood 


. which .were used when she took her walks 


abroad, she wrapped him in a shawl, slipped 
a little woollen hood over his downy pate, and 
went out. No tears this time! The little 
creature enjoyed thé sunshine, laughed, crowed, 
and at last fell.asleep, and was brought in to 


_ rest in his cot, 


The next day nurse thought she would 
extend her walk, and try once more to take a 
smiling baby to see his grandmother. But it 
was useless. Then she found out that the 


. poor child’s finery was his torment, and that 


the crying was caused by the scrubbiness of 
the cap with the satin loops and stiff border 
that edged the-hood worn on full-dress occa- 


_ sions. 


There is one practice, not uncommon. in 
poor homes, to which I cannot help giving 
the name of cruel. Yet I have seen many a 


. mother do it, as wellas little nurses who knew 


no better. It is that of giving the mouth- 
piece and tube of a feeding-bottle to a baby, 
and allowing it to suck nothing but air for an 
unlimited ‘time. by. way of keeping it quiet. 


, Need I say that sucha. practice is both unkind 
. and injurious to the child? _ 


Another great mistake: is often made by 
well-meaning .and loving. mothers. They 


. think their infants cannot, be too, much out of 


doors, provided the weather is fine. .No matter 
how cold itis—no matterif the piercing wind 
compels the grown up. person to draw her 
shawl more. closely around her, baby is sent 
out, often insufficiently. wrapped, and the child 
a little older is. allowed to run. about bare- 
headed and bare-necked. Or the mother will 
stand in the open doorway,: with her infant in 
arms, equally unprotected from the cold. 
“They think it hardens them,” said a good, 
old nurse. to me, as she’shook.-her head, pity- 
ingly. . ‘It may answer with those that are 


many a one into its coffin!” " 
Consider, ear mothers! If the cutting 
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‘wind makes you shrink, what must it be to 
your tender baby? Many a time as I have 
passed along the streets have I ventured to 
remonstrate with careless or ignorant mothers; 
many a little bonnet that was hanging down 
a child’s back have I tied on, and many a 
little shawl have I pinned across the bare 
chest so thoughtlessly exposed. Mothers 
have smiled when I have ventured to suggest 
that it was not wise to leave a baby asleep in 
its perambulator outside a shop door with its 
face to a cutting north wind whilst they were 
making purchases within. 

Such hints have always been taken in good 
part ; but these practices are so common, and 
one can appeal personally to so few of the 
myriads of mothers and nurses who do these 
thoughtless things without the smallest inten- 
tion of harming their tender nurslings. 

I should like to offer a few suggestions for 
the training of a little nurse. When first 
allowed to hold a baby let the small practi- 
tioner sit on the flsor, or on a hassock or 
cushion. Teach her to support the head or the 
back, should the baby be old enough to sit up, 
with an encircling arm. Never let a baby be 
kept in continual motion when it manifests no 
desire to move about. 

There are some old, professional nurses that 
can never let a baby be quiet. Even the mite 
of a few days old is kept in a perpetual jog 
if lying on the knee, or it is rocked or swayed 
backwards and forwards continually. 

Many a nurse trains a baby to be restless 
by rocking it to sleep instead of allowing it to 
lie peacefully when up, and putting it into its 
cot awake from the very first. 

Such a nurse entails much needless trouble 
on the mother, or the younger person who 
succeeds her in the care of the child. 

Should baby fall asleep on the knee, do 
not keep it there, but lay it gently in its little 
bed, and tuck the clothes not too tightly 
round it, but just firmly enough for it to have 
a feeling of a still protecting arm should it be 
partially roused by the operation. 

A child nurse is always unwilling to part 
with a sleeping baby. It is to her a triumph 
to have ‘‘got it to sleep her own self,” and 
a hardship to part with it. She must there- 
fore be taught that it is for baby’s good. 

Another lesson for a little nurse is this. 
Always leave baby in a safe place. Not on 
chair, sofa, or table edge, from which it will 
be almost sure to roll off; but in its cot, or 
on the floor, at a safe distance from the fire. 
The infant of a few months old is all the 
‘ better for a roll on the rug or carpet, and gets 

its first notion of locomotion in that position. 
“Pop it on the floor,” says the old nurse, 
. “and nobody can knock it’s seat over, or take 
- its bed from under it.” 
The young nurse should be taught to come 
‘ with clean face, hands, and clothing, and tidy 
hair, if she is to be allowed te do anything 
for the baby. Also that cross tempers, angry 
- words, and disobedience to orders will be 
losked upon as disqualifications for such an 
important office. She must be told, in simple 
‘words, what will be hurtful to her young 
. charge, whether at home or abroad, and 
warned to avoid it. TZold, I say, not rated or 
' lectured ; spoken to lovingly, trustfully, en- 
couragingly ; instructed in all the matters 
' already mentioned as important, advised and 
- advised with ; for nothing charms a “little 
mother ” more than consulting her about, say, 
‘a new article of clothing for her precious 
charge. 
There should be perfect confidence between 
the ‘mother and her young deputy, as, indeed, 
there ought always to be between parents and 
children. ‘But the little nurse may not be a 
child, and she must be encouraged to frank- 
‘ ness and truthfulness by kind words, by tell- 
ing her the reason why certain directions are 
given, and by appealing, not to fear of pun- 
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ishment for neglect, but to her love for the 
infant and her interest in its well-being. 

Many a little nurse who has been accus- 
tomed to scolding and threats of punishment, 
or has, perhaps, suffered punishment for some 
trifling matter, has feared to tell of an acci- 
dent to achild whilst in her charge, from 
dread of consequences to herself. Thus, an 
injury, which might have been promptly cured 
if attended to at the time, has caused hope- 
less lameness, or even idiotcy, through the 
terrified silence of the young nurse. In 
training one we should make her understand 
the vast importance of instantly reporting 
any accident to her charge, should she 
unfortunately be the cause or the witness of 
one. 

The active child, whose small hands are 
ever ‘‘on the grab” at everything within 
reach, and the little toddler who is so fond of 
trying its newly-found feet, require a nurse to 
have eyes all round; that is, to exercise in- 
cessant watchfulness. The young nurse 
must be taught never to leave her charge 
within reach of anything hurtful. It is only 
necessary to glance for a single week into the 
columns of a newspaper, and we shall find 
that mothers need this warning as much as 
little nurses. 

Take two samples from one column of to- 
day’s paper. A neighbour goes into a house; 
takes a child, eighteen months old, on her 
knee. She has pinned her shawl with a 
large darning-needle, which somehow pene- 
trates, and is buried in, the child’s breast. 
The mother cannot get it out; the surgeon 
uses chloroform, and fails also, tor the needle 
has pierced the dear babe’s lungs, and death 
ensues a few hours later. 

The second child was scalded to death 
through pulling a pot of boiling tea over its 
head and face. Numbers lose their lives in 
a similar manner. Many are drowned, be- 
cause the mothers leave little toddling things 
behind when they go to hang out their 
clothes. The child goes to the tub to dabble, 
overbalances itself, goes head first into the 
water, and is found dead. Tied to a chair, 
out of reach of harm, the child might have 
cried, but its life would have been safe. 

Most mothers would be horrified to see 
the total of deaths which every year result 
from leaving children ‘just for a minute or 
two” within reach of a boiling kettle, an un- 
guarded fire, a teapot on the hob, hot water 


‘on the table, or a tub of suds on the floor. 


I have known life lost by the upsetting of a 
cup of scalding tea on an infant’s breast when 
it was sittmg on the lap of a mother who 
idolised her child. 

So let this be a principal lesson to a little 
nurse—that she is to give her whole atten- 
tion to her charge. Show her how neglect 
may endanger life. Tell her of accidents 
that have happened, and warn her how she 
may preserve baby from such by her loving 
care. 

And when the infant is old enough, give 
it lessons in going up and downstairs on all- 


._ fours, and set the young nurse to watch its 


practice of this accomplishment. Warn doth 
against leaning, ever so lightly, over banisters. 
I have cause to speak strongly on this sub- 
ject, for one of my own children, at seven 
years old, went head first from the second 
floor of a large house down into the entrance- 
hall. She was saved almost miraculously 
from death and permanent injury, by being 
dashed from side to side between the banis- 
ters, the checks thus received breaking the 
directness of the fall. 

Some people say, “‘ Keep scissors entirely 
out of a child’s way.” I say, ‘‘Teach the 
child to clip as soon as it can hold a pair— 
but do not let them be sharp ones—and 
always under supervision!” This will furnish 
much amusement; only put the scissors away 


when the child cannot be watched, or it-wil] 
infallibly operate on its budding curls or its 
pinafore, or perhaps something more valuable 
still. 

Never allow a baby to be long without a 
glance to see that it is safe, even when in bed, 
Mothers have listened and thought the baby 
still asleep. Cases have come under my own 
knowledge of infants strangled through in- 
effectual struggles amongst bed-clothes, or 
through passing the head between the brass 
bars of a cot. Never use or allow the use of 
opiates, except ordered by a doctor. 

Always warn a nurse against giving a child’s 
arm or wrist a sudden jerk, which may dislo- 
cate a limb. 

It is not often necessary to teach a young 
nurse how to amuse a baby; for a cheer- 
ful, lively, loving child is often much more 
fertile in resources than a grown-up person, 
and children learn one from another very 
quickly. 

In these chapters, though lengthened be- 
yond my original intention, I have only been 
able to glance at portions of the subject as 
regards the training of ‘Little Nurses,” and 
have left many things wholly unnoticed which 
I should like to name. But if these papers 
should prove useful to mothers themselves, or 
induce them to give more attention to the 
training of their children in duties so essen- 
tially womanly, they will not have been 
written in vain. Necessity compels puvor, 
overworked mothers to trust mere children 
with their baby brothers and sisters. Neces- 
sity compels the young creatures, in turn, to 
exercise many talents and qualities which in 
the children of richer parents often lie dor- 
mant for want of something to rouse them 
into life and make them fructify. 

The fruits I have already named—patience, 
endurance, trustworthiness, unselfishness, and 
tender love for the helpless—are great and 
noble ones, though they are often found on 
very feeble human plants, and flourishing in 
apparently unlikely places. 

Mothers who, in the good providence of 
God, are so placed that they can preserve 
their children from over much care and give 
them abundant leisure for play and enjoyment, 
should take heed lest, by over indulgence and 
by making their path too smooth, they foster 
opposite qualities, and render them idle, help- 
less, and selfish. We should show them what 
to do, then leave them to carry out our 
lessons. Exercise wholesome supervision, but 
do not give the idea that we are constantly 


‘watching, or farewell all sense of responsi- 


bility and self-reliance. 

In this, as in other duties, we must stir up 
the gifts that are already in our children, and 
give them such training as will daily render 
them more valuable. 

And, if we choose to do so, we may draw 
their attention to many examples, such as I 
have endeavoured to picture in my first chap- 
ter, and show them how they may be both 
warned and instructed by the doings of very 
humble little nurses. 
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A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


CHAPTER XVIIi¥ 

A LOWING of cattle, a cackling of busy 
hens, a screaming of inquisitive geese, 
a quacking of gossiping ducks, a gob- 
bling of self-important turkeys, a tramp- 
ling of horses’ feet, a creaking of cart 
wheels, a shouting of men. Such were 
the sounds which, mixed in strange con- 
fusion, roused Ruby from sleep on the 
morning after her adventure on the moor. 
At first she gazed in misty wonder round 
the unfamiliar room, but when full 
memory came back to her she sprang 
briskly out of bed and hurried to the 
window, her cheeks all rosy with slum- 
ber, her spirit all glowing with new hope, 
as she recalled some of the bright, 
happy, strengthening thoughts and re- 
solutions Miss Chichester’s words 
had wakened in heart and brain and 
‘ soul. 

On looking out, Ruby found that her 
window gave a view into a large court- 
yard, which was crowded with all sorts 
of lively animals and birds: cows coming 
in to be milked, cart-horses having their 
morning toilette hastily performed by 
their drivers, and their harness buckled 
on, chickens making a hearty breakfast, 
and chattering over it; and among them 
all was moving hither and thither a 
blithe, active figure, in a neat-fitting 
cotton dress and a broad-brimmed straw 
hat, such as the brilliant morning re- 
quired. Ruby gazed at this forra at 
first! a little doubtfully, watching curi- 
ously how she stroked the horses, and 
how she fed the poultry from a basket on 
her arm; but when the busy lady turned 
towards her, and smiled, and beckoned 
with her slender white hand, she became 
certain that it was none other than Miss 
Chichester herself. ; 

As she looked down at this morning 
scene, Ruby gained a certain notion of 
what was her new friend’s position in 
the world, though she did not till 
afterwards fully understand 
it. Miss Chichester had 
been left a small estate —— 
by her father, whose only 
child she was. He had = 
been a man of but a 
limited income, but he = 
had loved his little pro- SS 
perty more exclusively _ == 
than a king does his 


By ALICE KING. 


It had seemed to Blanche Chichester 
that God’s voice and will had spoken in 
the voice of her dying father. Was not 
this her appointed sphere of work and 
duty? She had strong, active abilities, 
no doubt, which would not have found 
too wide an arena in a large public field 
of usefulness ; but her Master in Heaven 
had put her task into her hands in this 
remote corner of the world, and so she 
took it up, and quietly settled down on 
the borders of Exmoor. She had a 
great talent for influencing and lifting 
up the common people, and this she 
exercised freely, to God’s glory and her 
own great joy, at the same time that she 
attended diligently to the farm, with old 
Noah acting as her lieutenant, and fill- 
ing at once the offices of bailiff and head 
carter. She was not by any means rich, 
but thrifty management and her long- 
practised habits of spending very little 
upon herself, made her able to plan and 
carry out more liberal schemes of 
charity than go through the hands of 
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toyal realm, and had 
always lived on it in 


calm, complete content. \f i 
At his death he had ex- 

pressed an especial wish - My, 
tohis daughter, who had ye 


never married, that she 


il) 
should live on at the old “Hh 


Place just as he had 
done, farming the land 
herself, for he knew that 
She had a considerable 
knowledge in agricul- 
tural matters, and 
keeping on. the old work- 
men each in his own 
cottage. 
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many people with treble her income 
but five times her talk about their own 
good deeds. All of this, though it has 
been thus briefly told here, was, cf 
course, only found out by degrees by 
Ruby about her new friend, Blanche 
Chichester. 

When Ruby was dressed, and came 
downstairs, she was at first somewhat 
at a loss whither to turn her steps to find 
Miss Chichester. Should she go and 
look for her in the courtyard where she 
had seen her a little while ago, or had 
she come in by this time? These ques- 
tions were soon answered by certain 
sounds, which told with sufficient plain- 
ness which part of the house was in- 
habited, and seemed to suggest that its 
mistress might very likely be found in 
the room from whence they proceeded. 
They were such strange sounds too— 
sounds that excited greatly the listener’s 
curiosity ; sounds that seemed a mixture 
of a murmur and a patter and a faint 
tinkle of laughter. What could it be ? 
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What could Miss Chichester have going 
on in her house? Led by the indistinct 
noise, Ruby went on, until in a few 
moments she stood outside the door 
through which it found its way. 

Ruby hesitated a little, then she 
knocked, and a voice, which was Miss 
Chichester’s, bade her enter. What a 
pretty sight it was that met Ruby’s 
wondering gaze! There, crowding round 
Miss Chichester, who seemed the active 
centre of the whole scene, was a band 
of tiny, merry children, many of them 
little more than babies. They were all 
busily employed, and yet all appeared to 
be playing at the same-ttime ; some were 
marching hand in hand to the tune of a 
little, wavy chant sung by themselves ; 
some, with eager, earnest faces, were 
stringing beads in many - coloured 
hues ; some were bending over gaily- 
tinted picture-books, their heads making 
a fresh bouquet of roses and of 
smiles; some, who were not old 
enough to do anything else, were lying 
on the floor, all rippling over with baby 
laughter and fun, as they played some 
small, sly trick to each other, or flung 
about balls of varied gaudy hues, or 
tried to catch the dancing sunbeams in 
their chubby fingers; for there was no 
lack of sunshine in the wide, airy room: 
‘it came streaming in in golden rivers 
through three large, open windows. And 
all about among the different groups of 
children, thus bathed and washed in 
summer air and summer light, moved 
Blanche Chichester, now stooping for a 
kiss, now holding up a playfully-threaten- 
ing finger, now pausing to set. a bit,.of 
badly-succeeded work in order, now. 


laughing as merrily as the veriest babies” 


themselves. Wee ah 
Miss Chichester greeted Ruby with a 


‘smilé on hér.entrance, and, noticing her’ 


perplexed face—for the girl, new. as she’ 
was to the house and its ways, could not. 


understand the scene—came to meet her,’ 
and said, kissing her and pressing het’ 


hand,— | 


“Why, Ruby, you have found your | 


way into'my garden of buds: that ‘is 
what I call it, though the.fashionable. 
mame for “it’'is 4 kindergarten’; but’ we 
care not fashionable here. ‘I. “always 
‘wanted our country labourers’ children 
to enjoy the same, privileges: as” the 
children of richer parents, in great cities; 
and so, after wishing it fora long while, 
IT one day..made up my~ mind to do 
something .’hetter and more. .effectual 
than wish:: I-set about establishing:.a 
place of play-teaching for our little ones 


on my own'account, and you see here 


the results.’”-. ' ‘ 
‘Oh, what a charming notion!” cried 
Ruby. 
it- out, and what.a pretty picture you 
make with the children. I could:scarcely 


think where I was when I fitst.,came. 


jato the room.”’ a ee 

‘‘Couldn’t you?’’ said Miss Chichester, 
smiling; ‘‘we always begin. school. an 
hour before breakfast, because there’s a 
good deal else’ and a good many others 
to be attended to besides these babies ; 
they can only have their share.’’ 

“‘Isn’t there a story about someone 
‘who turned whatever he touched to 
wold?” cried Ruby. ‘‘You seem to 


. Storm in a few moments. 


«« And how clever of you to carry’ 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


have just that same power, Miss 
Chichester, in the way of making people 
happy. How did you get all these babies 
to be so entirely at home with you? I 
think you must use some spell.’”’ 

“Just the spell, Ruby, of taking a 
real, hearty interest in them while they 
are with me; it is a spell in which I find 
there lies a wonder-working power with 
grown-up people as well as with 
children,”’ 

‘Tt seems an easy spell,” said Ruby, 
laughing, ‘‘ but I think very few people 
know how to use it.”’ 

“Try it yourself, dear. I don’t think 
you will find it hard, if you put thorough 
earnestness into it.” 

Those. words of her new friend filled 
Ruby’s mind a good deal, as did many 
other words she had heard from her 
throughout that whole long morning she 
spent with her. It deserved the title of a 
long morning, not because it went 
wearily, but because Miss Chichester 
contrived to get so much into it, and yet 
without any hurry or fuss. Ruby had 
seen Ella spend more time in settling 
what scarf she would wear than it took 
Blanche Chichester to teach her whole 
infant school; and Miss Nancy in a far 
greater state of fidget and excitement 
in ordering dinner than this lady was in 
discussing the affairs of her whole pro- 
perty with old Noah. 

In all Miss Chichester did Ruby 
noticed a great repose, and yet a great 
quickness and regularity; it seemed as 
if there was a deep well of sweet water 
in the woman’s nature that nothing could 
make bitter or dry up. In the little 
school Ruby sat down among the babies, 
and at first got on very merrily with 
them, but when one or two of them grew 
somewhat mischievous and tiresome, 
Ruby felt that she was fast becoming 
very. irritable, when Miss Chichester 
drew near, and stilled the threatening 
Her influence 
‘was just as sovereign with the roughest 
men who worked on her farm. Old 
‘Noah: declared that very morning: that 
.there was one with whom he could do 


nothing ;: would the missus please to.. 
take him in hand? And the missus, did’ 


please, arid,he left her presence—this. 
same rude, apparently unmanageable 


farm labourer—after he had had:half. an: 


hour’s conferénce with her, with .a. bow 


that would.;have done honour. tov.as 


gentleman.) - 


“How is it: you manage to make. 
everyone better?’’ asked Ruby. of ‘her..; 


friend. : 


4 


simply because ‘I give each, oné:who has 


.yanything to.,do with -me:credit for 


‘having some..good .in..them,’’ she 


. answered, smiling.; :and then added ina 


lower .tone, ‘“‘ But,; Ruby, I know it 


comes most of all from.a strong prayer 
\ @ach morning to our Master, Who went 
about doing good, to show me _ how I 
may follow Him ever so little in Jelping:;' 
others.’’ o 





SOME EGYPTIAN COOKERY 
RECIPES FOR HOT WEATHER. 


Iss M. A, 
Whately, 
who has 
long been 
resident ° 

“at Cairo, 
and is 

- also fami 
Nar with 
life in 
Syria and 
other 
parts of 
the East, 

sends some oriential re- 

cipes. They may be relied 

‘on as correct, and Miss 
Whately hopes that 
young friends in Eng- 
land may find them use- 
ful as a variety from the 
more solid food, which 
is sometimes apt to pall 
in summer weather. ‘The 
directions are purposely 
minute in order to make 
the trial easy. 


















REAL EASTERN N&Bass, * 

This is the simplest of all Eastern dishes, 
and is useful when something light and 
relishing is needed in a hurry. It is exceed- 
ingly good glso for invalids who are forbidden 
“‘made ”’. dishes.. Take tender mutton, . not 
too fat, cut into bits the size of a large hazel- 
nut, have 4.rather long iron-skewer ready, and _ 
spike thei‘‘upon it, after sprinkling with a 
little salt and peper. “When much ‘is’ needed 
you should: have two or'three skewers at least. 
Place over'some' bright red’ coals (charcoal is 
used here, but red coal, perfectly clear of smoke, 
will. answer), and-;turn, once or twice ..till - 
roasted: well.-::Chop:some fresh parsley on.a _ 
plate, and-with a knife .push off the bits of . 
roast meat upon the bed of parsley and serve 
at once. -Of course,,an invalid might, not be 
able to, eat. parsley, ‘but this is the way it is 
served-for ordinary persons in the East, and 
if the meat be tender, and yet fresh, for any 
taint will spoil it—it is a capital dish and 
remarkably digestible, (°° : 

_. ..,Rotrep Ving Leaves. 

This is a particularly pretty and nice summer __ 

dish. Take young fresh vine leaves, dip for, 


-half a minute into boiling water, then lay them 


beside you while you prepare the stutling as fol- 
lows.:—Take some raw mutton, not too fat, 


‘chopped up fine, about equal bulk of raw ricé, 
“well picked and washed, season with a little 


onion minced very fine, salt, and pepper; put 


a-vine leaf in the palm: of the left’ hand, and. 


put a very small quantity of ‘stuffing in the 


“centre, roll in an oblong shape; if much stuff- 
-iing“issput, the swelling of the rice making it 

ways 4, |, oe ty} os Swell, the leaf bursts open in cooking, and is 
“T think it may be, in the first place, : 


Sspoilt,.therefore a good many are needed fora. 
dishful, as they should be a pie, When each 
leaf is done it must be placed in the saucepan, 
and squeezed slightly against the rest till the 
pan is nearly full: The bones of the meat, or 
some of them, are ustally laid lightly on the 
top; a little water—only jzst enough to -keep 
from burning—is added,, and a little clarified 
butter (this last may be omitted if the dish is 
for invalids, &c.), one or two tomatoes, raw 
‘and cut-small, should be put on the top, if to 
be had; if not, a squeeze of lemon can be 
substituted. Cover close, and boil gently till 
done. Ascertain this by taking out one to 
try. If carefully cooked and nicely arranged 
on a dish, this will tempt many 2 delicate 
appetite in hot summer weather, and looks 
pretty on the table; but the directions must 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


be accurately followed. If-cooked rice or cold 

meat be used, the dish will not be worth eat- 
ing, and old vine leaves will spoil it. - 
Kurta (EGYPTIAN STYLE). 

Take some fresh meat, either beef or mut- 

ton, cut’ from the bones and ‘put these - to 

stew in a saucepan while preparing the Kufta. 


Pound the-raw meet in a‘mortar (it ought to 


be a marble’ one, but a. perfectly clean metal 
one might answer),. till it ‘is like a 
adding afew .drops of. water from tisie to 
time. Then add dry bread’ crumbs, chopped 
parsley, and a very little minced, onion, 


pepper, and salt. Dip the hand in water and ° 
roll the paste into balls, not larger than’. 
walnuts. ‘Fry these slightly in butter, when - 


rather brown, add some tomatoes cut into the 


pan, stir for a few minutes, then: turn all.into . 


the stew-pan, where ‘the bones have been 
cooking (having carefully skimmed the same, 
of course), and properly.season it. Let there 
be enough gravy to make a plentiful allowance 
of sauce. They should be done in an hour 
and a half or less from the time of putting them 
into the broth. Have a dish of nicely boiled 
rice, and when this is very nearly tender 
enough, but not guzte, heat a spoonful of 
clarified butter to boiling point, pour into the 
rice (in its stewpan), and set: by the side of 
the fire for five’ or six minutes; serve to eat 
with the Kuftas, but’ they must be in a 
separate dish. I have never met any one who 
did not like this, if properly cooked. But if 
youdo not pound the meat very well your 
dish will be quite unpalatable; there must be 
no bits of gristle or hard fibre, recollect. 
ORIENTAL RICE MILK. 

This dish, ,which ‘is only a resource for 

invalids when: forbidden better fare in Eng- 


land, is‘really’'a' very. nice one, prepared - 


Oriental way. But the milk should, . if 


possible, ,be ..unskimmed milk, if partly. 


skimméd or watered, allow wore. Boil the 
milk, atid when:just commencing to boil: put 
in the fide, ‘carefully washed, in the proportion 


of about..a- tablespoonful, not heaped, to a’.' 
half-pint’.of + milk ;:as soon. as it boils again, ' 


slacken ‘the fire, and'simnter or boil slowly, 
stining alyiost,all: the: time, ddd white sugar 
to taste; and alittle cinnamon ditto; if the 
milk be'-real- couritry milk, you add a ver: 

little water, .as‘it tliekeits, now and then; if 


the milkman lias saved you the trouble, add a - 
little cold milk ;: stir every few moments lest 
it burfi.’? It should: be: of the consistence of - 


thick’ cream when done, and the grains hardly 


tempting inyalid-dish, and not :to be despised 
by healthy ‘people: ::.Bhe: English way is toput 
far too ‘niuchi tice and boil far too quickly, and 
setye when half. cooked, in fact. This way 
takes ‘more ‘time and trouble, but few good 
things are to’ be had-without.” If you will try 


it, my, dear. girls, some ‘invalid will one day . 


thank you, I feel sure. ; 
;°: NEW.MUSIC. . , 


—_ 


The Sleeping Beauty. : Cantata for female., 
voices: «The poetry by ALFRED TENNYSON.» 
The mysic by HENRY LaHN. (Novello, - 


Ewer and ‘Co.) 


Ir requires yery little discernment to discover : 
m this cantata the work. of a- musician, - 
and o The : 
Introduction, a very ‘good ‘specimen of. 


and of’ ‘ari exceptionally ‘clever one. 


ideal “music, has, but one fault, ‘and that 


an unusual one, to wit, brevity, a fault. 


Which is, -however, amply atoned for by 
9. I, a four-part chorus, “‘ The varying year, 
with blade and sheaf,” extending over twenty- 


one pages and maintaining its interest through- : 


out, ‘We would especially notice the masterly 
treatment of voices and instruments on pp. 15 
and 16, as means employed to return to the 
frst subject on page 17. 


paste, 


4 he is 


No 2, Contralto Air, “Year after year.” 
Although simple in character, this will require 
very ‘careful treatment, at the ‘hands of the 
singer to avoid a possible feéling of mono- 


tony. ‘A graceful serenade follows for soprano. 
and unaccompanied four-part chorus, “She - 


sleeps.” 


No. 3, Duet for two ‘sopranos, “ All precious | 


things,”’ heralds: most appropriately the: ar- 
rival of the fairy prince deliverer; commencing 


with a kind of bolero’ accompaniment, it pre-.' 
 Sents a fine contrast to the preceding. Action 
' Is gradually developing where’ all before- was 


test. The ‘spirit of the words is here most 


thoroughly caught, ‘showing. us, the utmost | 


sympathy between the poet.and the musician. 
No. 4, Chorus, ‘The revival,” is'a grand 


awakening after the hundred years’ repose. _ 


Now ail is bustle ‘and stir, a veritable tone-' 
picts, We cannot help being amused a 
ittle farther on, at the quiet awakening of 
the king, whose drowsy conversation with his 
chancellor forms an agreeable rest to the ear 
before we come to No. 5, ‘The departure,” 
where the Prince carries off his newly-awak- 
ened bride. 

We would strongly recommend this cantata 
for the use of choral socicties, the vocal parts 
being so well arranged for the voices. It has 
the further advantage of a harmonium accom- 
paniment in addition to that for the pianoforte, 
this of course lending great colour to any 
performance of the work. 


METZLER & Co., Marlborough-street :— 
Only the Sound of a Voice. Words by 


' ADELAIDE. ProcTor. Music by MICHAEL 
“Watson. 


A plaintive. melody, suitable.-to 
the words; full of feeling and . tenderness, 
and well arranged... pa 
Light. By JoszEPH BARNBY. Words- by 
F, E, WEATHERLY. “Another telling song, 
the burden of which is.a.poor blind mother 
recalling the places where once her sailor son 
was wont to gladden her heart “ fifty years 
ago,” and dreaming’ that-she is about to join 


‘him with restored ‘vision in the higher and . 


better land. . J. Barnby’s songs are deservedly 
favourites, and always well received.: 
Cramer & Co., Regent-stréet':— © 

At Benediction (a dream of peace). Com- 
posed by ODOARDO BARRI.-‘ With ‘har- 


Mary MARK’LEMon. Whilst ‘we ate in- 
voluntarily ‘reminded of the “ ost Chord” in 


some few of the passages, “At Benediction ” 


tobe recognised. ° If well. done it is a really nO mere.copy oF that Beautiful, well-known 


song, yet exceedingly nice, and much easier 
both” for the voice and accompanyist. The 
harmonium score is well marked, and adds 
greatly to the effect. It can be had in F 
major for contralto, from B to D or A major 
for soprano of tenor; conipass ‘from D to F. 
'W. MORLEY, JUNR., Apacer sect, N.:— 


_* Before the Shrine. ‘Music by HUMPHREY'J. | 
., STARK, . Words, by, Mary MArk Lemon. ' 
Another .song, arranged for piano and.har- 
+ mohium, The accompaniment for the piano 
. ‘is yery effectiye, the left harid’ having’ the’ 

sustained. notes, whilst the light, detached, :. 
and Jegato chords form a pleasing accompani- - 

ment. The haftionium "part is ‘very simple, - 
‘ lyet.adds-a fulness and richness to the whole. 


This is an excellent composition, and deserves 
a wide circulation. ° #3 


The Child's Mission. By ODOARDO BARRI, - 


Words- by, MARY Mare. Lemon. With 
harmonium accompaniment. (ad: /ib.). The 
subject is 2 child’s voice siriging unheeded by 
the passers-by in the'cold night, amid drifts of 
snow, but heard by a little suffering boy, 
‘bringing solace in his dying hours ‘as music 
from heaven.’’ Both vocal and instrumental 
parts easy to acquire, and pleasing, 

The Child's Dream. By JACQUES BLU- 
MENTHAL. Sung by Mrs. OsGoop. This 
song is written in three keys, No. 1 in E, 
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No. 2 in G, No, 3 in A, full of variety’ in 
rendering, and very dramatic. ' The transitions 
‘from pianissimo to fortissimo passages are 
thrilling, and when sung with feeling will be 
classed with our ‘picture songs,” : 

The Fairy Castle—By, ‘ANTONIO ‘Mora. 
Words ‘by Lewis Novra — is of? quite a’ 
different character, light and airy, with no: 
difficulties either forthe voice or accompanyist, 
coming as a-relief after. more elaborate and’ 
ornate compositions. Be Py es eee 


Swan & Co., Gieat. Marlborongh-street :-— 


Near Thee, Stell Near Thee. “Words by 
Mrs. Hemans,. Music by ALLON MACBETH, 
A smoothly-written song with good accom- 
estan words and music flowing together 
larmoniously, rele ee ae 

Feanette: The Flower Girl's Song. By 
the same composer. Words by WILLIAM , 
M‘Oscar. A very pretty song, light and 
graceful. Sure to be a favourite. 


STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co:— 

My Fisher Lad, Wordsby SARAH Doup- 
NEY. Musicby C. E. RawsTone.. Thought- 
ful words of a trustful heart. The music, 
perhaps, not quite equal to the words, still b 
no means unpleasing, and quite easy for a hig 
soprano voice. 


Our Darlings at Home. Words by JosEPH 
Hatton. Music by WALTER MAYNARD. 

A BARITONE song in 6-8 time with a decided | 

swing in it, but containing a disagreeable . 

novelty in the manner of accenting:some of.» 

the words, as under :— i 





3 AGAIN Face aoe 
s———— Saas eee 


. friends have grown: tic ‘=. kle er eyand., * arg 

f Sy ye BP see oP eee 
We are the more surprised, at: this, as, the- ; 
composer in other works:shows that: he knows »: 
better. EN Ave By 


- Why should we part’? Words andl Musie by 


foe hee teat whi ae “Tw this song we have an: evidence of :the:| 


WALTER MAYNARD,.,: | 


comiposer’s ability to’ write ‘suitably for’ ‘the-- 
voice. The melody is,,extremely. pretty, and’ . 
the accompaniment easy. It may be. sung. 
either by a mezza-soprano or a baritone; 
preferably, as far as the words. are concerned, 
by the latter. Mee: ae ed Ce 
Meeting again. Sequel'to When shall I see.’ 

you? Words and: ‘Music by WALTER, 

MAYNARD. Zea fh eh eds 


TU A 1a =) 


A FLOWING melody in the key of D with an’; 


‘easy ‘accompaniment, ‘thus: presenting ‘no ; 
difficulty ecither.to singer or -playér.:: Being’ 
written ‘within the compass’ of “an ‘octaye,” : 
this song should :be very useful; -.On page 3.a..~; 
misprint occurs in ‘the treble line of the pidno-.. 
forte part, where A is written’for B,, a’ little "! 
error that can:,easily be: corrected for futire  ; 
editions, © 7 las ta ev os ‘ad ia | : 
J. and W...CHEsTER, Brighton: — Zhe ‘Song’ : 
of the Owl. Composed for and dedicated to. 
her’ little friends by Marra ‘Lovisa ‘* 
BLaon.. Words fromthe Sunday Scholars’ ; 
Companion. - May te 
WE are sure ;this song hds only to’ be heard . 
to become: a: favourite, and , although, one, ‘or, 
two phrases seem just.a trifle familiar, taken - 
as a whole, it ‘is very nicely conceived and 
well put together, sparkling and gay. 

Capriccio. By A. H. Jackson. 
QUAINTNESS is evidently the point aimed at 
in this piece, which is of moderate difficulty, 
but rather too full of repetition. 


\ 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Citizen oF Liverroot.—We thank you for your 

letter, in which we we e much interested; and are 

glad that you have found the article on “fA Young 

Housckeeper’s Difficulties” so useful to you. We 

think that Weber’s “Invitation”? would be th; 

he suitable piece of the two you name for you to 
ay. 

eben AND PeRsEVERANCE ask us to favour them 

“with the flowering.’’ What that desirable gift 

may be we are unable to say. They likewise. wish 

to know which day would be the birthday of a 

person born on the 29th of February, when the ycar 

was not leap year. Of course, the day after the 
28th of February, no ,matter what it may be 
called. 

Quin —We are dispo-ed to think that poor Miss 
Quin made a mistake in the statement of her age; 
and that when she placed the figure 2 before the r, 
she should have reversed th:m.- .° : 
Wecould scarcely imagineany- 





tg 
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morrow zs Friday, the meaning of the briefer form 
being understood by the connexion in which the 
words are used. 

Anniz.—Are you too old to begin to learn music at 
21? One is never ton old to begin to learn any- 
thing; but the possibility of learning depends on 
other things besides age, 

Lucy.—There is no quick way to learn how to write 
and to spell. If you cann.t have a teacher, you 
can only oe Paes by care and industry, copying 
whet is good, : 

JessaminE.—Write to the editor of the magazines 
where you saw the poems. We cannot give you 
an opinion about the merits of the authors you 
name. Be satisfied that you lize them, and be 
influenced by what is good in their books. 

Norsz.—You had better tell a chemist, who will give 
some ointment for the chiid’s head. Is there no 

- mother, nor anyone whom you can con-ult about 
the other children? ‘The governess or tcacher 

give no advice by a few 


might help you. We can 

lines of printed matter. 
Cymrax.—You must serve the contract time of your 
’ apprenticeship, whatever your age may be now, 





one in their senses—not to say: 
a Christian—wishing that she 
had never been born, and that 
the ground would open and 
swallow her, .because she is 
annoyed by blushing! Is this 
the value set on the Ife so full 
of undeserved blessings, and 
preparation ~ time for another 
of unspeakable blessedness ; 
and tne opportunity afforded 
for aiding others, by example, 
word, and deed? Occupy your 
thoughts with sonething more 
profitable than the question of 
whether you look red or white. 


Fanny Hatri,—The right p o- 
nunciation (not “ pronouncia- 


tion’’) of the Italian names ' Ss AN mS )\ f 
anaied M, as follows ees N SENS A AN Cy 
olchi; Pair-o-ge-no; Jotto;. NS =: AS BX 
Mikal-Angelo; Fra (the “a” SS Os iN ae 
as in apple) Bar-to-lo-me-o; = ys SY ae ES 


Chim-a-bou-e ; and the Span- 
ish name as Ve-las-quez. But 
in Italian, the ‘*o’’ should be 
sounded> more: as ‘‘au,”’ only 
softly so. 

Litre Durrer.—If you “jump' 
when you wa k, look v ry much 
like a dray horse, or an elephant 
trying to dance a ‘ schotzish,’ 
and all attempts at walking 
straight:.are useless,’’ you ao- 
pear to be inevil case. They 
train elephants in some m3na- 
geries, and might make some- 
thing of you in time Wit 
“you must walk befoe you 
can ‘run,’’'and- this must be 
accom »lished in your sad case 
before you can avail yourself 
of “‘a receiot how to be -grace- 
ful and elezant,”’ as you ex- 
press yoursalf. ‘ 

Natur, THE EX‘LED,” shoud 

have learned to pay a .1tt’e 

more attention to her grammar, 
having “lived at school from her 
infancy,”’ than to write in both 
the first and third person in one 
letter.. She.is not-an isolated 
example of wagging the en’ of 

the nose up and down.when . 

speaking, and the defect of 

some contraction in the sma | 
ligaments, between the nose : 
and lips could. not .be''rectified. Second, the 

“‘unbecoming laugh’, she may. easily cure by 

shutting her mouth, and thus only laughing quizt 

inherthroat.) -“  - . tates a fos. 

Viotrt.—Early rising, if there is.also early go'ng to 
bed, is certainly conducive to health, and with 
improyed health there is the ,only chance of 
better growth and better complexion. \ 

Pansy:—By law a girl-is‘under charge of-her mother 
till of age. But if there are good reasons, as 
affecting character, a. girl. will choose for herself 
which she will honour and ass :cia.e with under 
such circumstance | »..; o4. 

R. M—lf all manuscripts.sent to magazines and 
newspaoers, and ‘not printed or acknowledged, 
were to be made subject of! inqui-y, the pot office 
would have to be enlarged, and a huge staff of 
new... officials, employed - Keep copies of any- 
thing sent, ‘and if not communicated with after 
some months, modestly ‘conclude that the manu- 
script'was not considered suitable for printing. 

HigartseAsu.—Consult your minister. No one is 
received at a missionary training institution without 
some personal.introduction. - ‘ : ; 

Onty DaucurerR.—Your questions have been often 
answered. Order the volume of Tut Gir's'Own 
Paper from any bookseller. -: S 

E. R,—To-morrow w7// be Friday is more correct, 
but ‘in conversation it is not unusual to say to- 
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Isanet.—Oxalic acid will best clean, the things, 
but be careful, as it is poisonous. Do not leave it 
about, as it resembles epsom salts. and do not let 
it touch any cut or scratch on the skin. You can get 
alittle stove, but trese are dangerous in sleeping 
rooms. Coke stoves give out dangerous fumes. 
Gas stoves can be easily fitted, but in any cas3 
— should be in rooms with chimneys for ventila- 
ion. ine eee . 

Daisy.—There is no rule as to priority of naming in 
introducing. Such things are left to the tact of 

_ the int oducer, and position, age, or other circum- 
stances, ‘ P 

Hottoway.—Iron bedsteads are best for town or 
country, and we prefer mattrasses to feather beds. 
for summer or win‘er. But where comfort, and not 
health,is the chief point sought you must choose for 
yourself, if you may. Feather beds are always 
liable to absorb. and retain what is unwholesome, 
and you can seldom depend on the feathers them- 
selves beirg thoroughly clean. It ‘s the same with 
pillows. There ‘sre other: substances more safe 
ony as comfortable as feathers. to make them 
with. 

SPARROW —Copies are as suitable as original work, 
whether with needle or pencil, tor contributing to a 

’ bazaar stall. Only take care not.to copy a picture 
which is copyright, as you might get into trouble. 

. Even the sale of photographs of pictures or en- 





gravings can be punished by the owners of th 
perty. One great publishing firmis said to employ 
detectives or spies to seize photographs of their 
engravings. It is a mean and stupid thing to dy 
because a cheap photograph, while Pleasing poor 
folk, is more likely to advertise the engraving, and 
would not prevent those from purchasing the more 
costly work of art who could aiford to do so. 
Mary J.S.—It is not at all compulsory to frame the. 
paintings sent in to the competition. Some girls 
do so because they like to make the prevent of their- 
work to the hospitals more valuable, but of course 
they get no extra marks for them. We are very 
sorry to hear that your sister has been ill. 
Irune.—Steel ornaments or cutlery may be preserved 
from rust in any climate, or for any length of time 
if kept in dry powdered lime—not chloride of lime. 
but common lime. It was formerly, and may be 
still, used for packing-soldiers’ swords and bayonets. 
during the voyage:to India. The only paper in 
waich to keep steel ornaments—wanting the lime— 
is the dark blue or purple kind which is the inner 
wrap of all needle-papers. 
VioLut.—" Black letter’’ is the Gothic type in which. 
books were first printed, and 
so called from the appeararce 
presented by the thickness of 
the lines, which take up much 


ink. 

Liry.—t. Silkworms live en mul- 
berry leaves. 2. We do not give 
addresses. 

Marre Luar.—Under the cir- 
cumstances which you name, 
you may, as ‘the doauhier of 
the house,” give a slight bow 
and smile of recognition of the 
stranger as a guest, and may 
address some remark to him in 
the course of the evening as 
circumstances may suggest. 
You may help him to tea, 
which will supply an opening 
for a remark. 

Mrc.—See St. John xix. 38. 
Your writing is not properly 
sloped. 

M.L. £.—We thank you for your 
kind letter and appreciation of 
our advice. It is likely that 
we may give an article on the 
subject ycu name, although we 
do not, as a rule, give promises. 
to applications of this nature. 

Horze.—We believe your query 
has been ‘answered. Your 
writing is quite as illegible 
as your friends consider it to 


e. te 

A Youne Hovusrxerrer—You 
have a right to require that 
she shall be respectably 
clothed. You had better have 
a quiet chat with her asto what 
she needs, and then gofWith her 
to buy the things yourself. 

May ann Ropertina.—Marking 
ink may be extracted by soak-. 
ing the articles in a solution of 
‘chloride of lime, or else rub- 
bing .them with. .incture of 
iodine, and rinsing afterwards, 
in both cases, in a solution of 
ammonia. - > - 

Nemo.—It is impossible toanswer 
thirteen question, and your in- 
genuity, astonishes us in man- 
‘aging to get them into four 
sentences, and numbering them 
“four.”? Pray send a selection. 
Your allowance is “two ques- 

_ ‘tions.’ 

Nie.—For a “ waterproof mixture "see page 14, vol. 
ii. Consult “My Work Basket,” .and-the many 
articles on work. Your writing is better formed 

_ than “Homer's,” which is more upright an 
ugly. : : a5 sg 

Lirriz Miss Inquisrtive.—See_ page 18, vol. ti., for 
“ Howto Wash andlion” The flanneis should be 
mangled. ‘Use soap and water. : 

Frorence N —The feeding of your fowls is wrong. 
Use Indian corn or maize instead. 

Lake WINDERMERE.—1. Place the cup and saucer 
at the right hand of the plate. .2. The Bigp-tene 
mi!k- jug, and ‘sugar-basin on the left side a the 
helper, with the cups; the’ tea-pot in frent:o ae 
and the kettle or ‘the. hot water jug on the right 
hand side. -Read “Chilblains,” page 51, vol. il. 

Maupre K.—The soap’ usually curdles in bard 
water. Borax, bran, and soda are all used to 
soften it. Buttermilk: is supposed to be soothing 

| to the skin, but does not turn it either red oF 
white. ; ’ ; 

Marpenuair Ferx.—We have more than once giver 
advice on the subject of stammering. The met ho 
of cure ‘has been made a profession. We advise 
you to speak, or ead aloud, very slowly. aioe a 
t me between each word, always the same num ae 
of strokes before you utter the next. This may im 
prove your utterance in time. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE LITTLE MAIDEN WALK’D DEMURE.” 


4 : 
| 


' THE charade party was a complete 
| success. Everybody said so, and Daisy 
echoed the general verdict like a parrot. 
She had watched the performers without 
realising in the least what they were 
about, and the whole entertainment had 
seemed to her like a confused dream. 
Her thoughts were entirely occupied 
with the news that Mr. Alderstone had 
brought. She was no longer a friendless 
little nobody, dependent on the charity 
of her father’s brother, but the great- 
niece of aman of fortune who was long- 
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ing to claim her. And Aunt Cecily, too! 
is bitter separation would soon be at an 
end. 

Mr. Alderstone had departed with 
Cecily Woodburn’s address in his pocket- 
book, and had left Daisy with a pro- 
cae to write to Mr. Hurstone that very 

ay. 

All that she could now do was to wait 
patiently and silently for results. 

No one in the house had the faintest 
idea of these new hopes of hers. Her 
conversation with Mr. Alderstone was as 
safe as if they had talked with closed 
doors; safer perhaps, for even closed 
doors are scarcely such a safeguard as a 
pre-occupied crowd. There werea good 
many people in the drawing-room when 
Mr. Alderstone had entered, most of 
them strangers to him; and, fortunately 
for Daisy, they had not realised the fact 
of his popularity. As to Rhoda and 
Maud, they had quite given up paying 
court to him, and had never forgiven his 
marked notice of Daisy. 

It was no wonder that Daisy was 
absent while the festivities were going 
on. Mrs. Allen, a talkative old lady, 
tried to draw her out in vain. She 
thought the little orphan cousin a stupid 
girl, and plainly expressed her opinion 
to Rhoda. 

‘«She has neverbeen ata party before,”’ 
Rhoda answered; ‘‘ and, of course, her 
advantages have been few. I daresay 
you have heard that poor Uncle Andrew 
made a silly marriage ?”’ 

““Yes, I have heard something about 
it,”’ replied theold lady, in a sympathetic 
tone. ‘‘It must be a trial for you to 
have this young girl in the house, my 


-dear?”’ 


“* Certainly, it was a nuisance at first,’’ 
Rhoda admitted. ‘But we are getting 
used to her; and she is inoffensive and 
good-natured.”’ 

“‘She ought to make herself as agrec- 
able as possible,’’ said Mrs. Allen. 
‘* Your father has given her a home with 
his own daughters; her obligation to 
him is immense!’’ 

“‘Oh, yes; papa is very good to her,”’ 
responded Rhoda, with a glance at 
Daisy’s quiet little figure in a distant 
corner. ‘‘It is unfortunate that she has 
no other relations who can help her.”’ 

“‘Relations !|’’ saida chatty old gentle- 
man, coming up at the moment. “I 
know an old man in Woodshire, just 
returned from abroad, who would give 
the world to find some relations. He 
has fifteen thousand a year, and wants 
to share it with his kith and kin, if there 
are any to be found.”’ 

“Some kinsfolk are sure to turn up,”’ 
Mrs. Allen remarked. ‘‘They always 
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Maud had not forgotten her trouble, 


' but excitement, and the consciousness of 


looking handsome, had brought back 
her spirits; and with her high spirits 
generally meant insolence. She spied 
Daisy in her corner, watching the 
dancers with dreamy eyes, and at the 
sight of that serene face her first feeling 
of antagonism came back. Daisy was 
not, she thought, so humble as she 
ought to have been. That very after- 
noon she had again engrossed Mr. 
Alderstone’s attention in a most un- 
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warrantable manner; and there she sat, 
looking perfectly composed, and not in 
the least envious. 

“What did you think of the cha- 
rades?’’ asked Maud, stepping up to 
her cousin’s side. 

‘‘ They were very good, indeed,’’ an- 
swered Daisy, rather abstractedly. 

“You ought to be enjoying yourself,”’ 
said Maud, with her haughtiest air, 
“instead of looking as if everything 
bored you. Itis all very well for patri- 
cians to look bored—it is their chronic 
condition; but plebeians should be 
grateful for being entertained. It is 
quite too absurd to see you affecting 
the languid indifference of Lady Some- 
body.” 

“T am not affecting anything, 
the quiet reply. 

“‘Oh, yes, you are; you are sitting 
there, and trying to forget that you are 
Daisy Nobody. LBy-the-way, I have 
just heard that an old man with fifteen 
thousand a year is advertising for re- 
lations. Don’t you wish you could 
prove a kinship ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Daisy, with a smile. 

Maud went her way, and Daisy was 
left to dream on in peace. 

Five days passed away, and then 
came a letter to Dr. Garnett from Mr. 
Hurstone, of Hurst Hall. 

That letter arrived by mid-day post, 
and the doctor found it lying on his 
study table when he returned from his 
morning round of visits. He read it 
twice from beginning to end before he 
thoroughly realised its full meaning. 

Li:tle Daisy, the orphan niece to whom 
he had given a home, was to be a de- 
pendent on his bounty no more. She 
and her aunt, Cecily Woodburn, would 
be the joint-heiresses of Charles Hur- 
stone, uncle of the late Mrs. Andrew 
Garnett. The letter was most courteously 
worded, and the writer thanked the 
doctor in the warmest terms for the kind- 
ness he had shown to the grandchild of 
his beloved sister, Rosa Cecilia Hur- 
stone. 

So meek little Daisy would be an 
heiress, and would go to live with her 
great uncle in Hurst Hall! He could 
not refuse to part with the child. Mr. 
Hurstone was a lonely man, and her 
presence would be the solace of his old 
age. Yetthe doctor-felt a faint pang 
when he reflectedthat Andrew’s daughter 
would be his charge no longer. There 
had been a certain pleasure, scarcely 
acknowledged even to himself, in doing 
something to atone for the old coldness 
to Andrew. 

After all, Andrew’s sole fault had been 
that foolish marriage of his ; and it had 
turned out to be not so foolish as had 
been supposed. Dr. Garnett had never 


°F sera 


seen his brother’s wife; all that he had 


known was the fact of her being a 
plain farmer’s daughter without a for- 
tune. 

He had had other views for Andrew; 
there had been an heiress looked out for 
him, and the elder brother had decided 
that the younger should come up to 
town and marry atonce. And then the 
news of Andrew’s marriage with Rose 
Woodburn had put an end to Philip’s 
scheme, and steeled_his heart against 





the poor young siste1-in-law who was 
utterly unknown to him. 

As to Daisy, she already knew all that 
Cecily could tell of the happiness in store 
for them both. 

A letter from Cecily had arrived by the 
first post, and it stated that she haq 
already seen Mr. Hurstone face to face 
and was joyfully acknowledged as his 
niece. If Dr. Garnett consented to give 
up the guardianship of Daisy, Cecily 
would come to Portland-place herself, 
and take full possession of her beloved 
charge again. 

Not a word had Daisy spoken of that 
letter. There were ‘still several guests 
in the house, and her cousins were 
making preparations for more parties, 
With a quiet strength the girl controlled 
herself, and concealed her joy as reso- 
lutely as she had hidden her sorrow. 

When the first shock of surprise was 
over, the doctor himself felt some pride 
in announcing that his niece was an 
heiress. He called her into the study 
before luncheon, and gave her Mr. 
Hurstone’s letter to read. 

“You will let me go, Uncle Philip?” 
she said, looking up at him with eager 
eyes, 

Me Yes, Daisy,’’ he amswered. ‘I 
cannot forget that Mr. MHurstone is 
childless, while I have daughters of my 
own. But you are anxious to jeave me; 
have you been unhappy here? ”’ 

The keen glance looked her through 
and through. Daisy flushed up, but 
answered truthfully,— 


‘Not altogether unhappy, Uncle 
Philip. JI have never forgotten your 


goodness in giving me a home.”’ 

‘You have not got on well with your 
cousins ?’’ he said, inquiringly. 

‘J don’t think they liked me at first,”’ 
Daisy replied. ‘It was quite natural 
that they should look on me as an in- 
truder. But, indeed, things were be- 
ginning to be much pleasanter ; and, if 
I had stayed——”’ 

«Well, if you had stayed, Daisy ?”’ 

‘Perhaps I might have won them to 
like me, Uncle Philip. At any rate, 1 
should have gone on trying; and I hope 
they will remember me kindly when I 
am gone.”’ 

‘We shall all remember you kindly,” 
he said, laying a hand on her shoulder. 

At luncheon, in his cool, matter-of- 
fact way, the Doctor spoke of Mr. 
Hurstone’s letter before his daughters 
and their guests. Mrs. Allen recalled 
the story that the chatty old gentleman 
had told her, and was stricken mute 
with astonishment. She glanced at 
Daisy, and wondered how she could 
ever have thought the girl stupid! She 
was pretty ;—positively very pretty; and 
Hurst Hall would be a comfortable place 
for a lively old lady to visit. Mrs. 
Allen resolved to make up assiduously 
to Daisy. : 

Rhoda and Maud were both silent. 
The latter flushed a deep red, and kept 
her eyes steadily fixed on her plate. It 
seemed to her at that moment as if the 
Fates had conspired to make her look 
foolish. First there had been Gertrude's 
treachery ; and now here was the de- 
spised and long-suffering Daisy exalte 
over her head. 
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After luncheon Daisy slipped away to 
qrite letters, and then, indeed, the 
tongues of the guests were loosened. 
The doctor, as usual, had gone out to his 
patients again, and Rhoda and Maud 
had to answer the questions that were 
showered upon them. They did not like 
their task; moreover, they knew no more 
than their father had already told, 
and could only say that they had seen a 
drawing of Hurst Hall in Daisy’s port- 
folio. 
Meanwhile, Daisy, upstairs, was pour- 
ing out a heart full of joy to Aunt Cecily. 
It was a bleak day:.a cutting wind 
made its way through every crevice, and 
there was no fire in the grate; but tie 
girl wrapped herself in a thick shawl, 
and wrote as if she were basking in 
summer sunshine. A light snow began 
io fall; the brief afternoon light was 
swiftly fading away, and as Daisy closed 
the envelope and wrote the address, she 
became conscious for the first time that 
her fingers were getting stiff with cold. 

Hastening downstairs she laid her 
letter on the hall table, ready to be 
carried to the post, and then entered 
the drawing-room chilled to the bone, 
but as happy as any girl in the kingdom. 
There was the usual afternoon assembly, 
and the butler was bringing intea. Mrs. 
Allen stretched out a hand as Daisy 
advanced, and pointed to a low chair 
near her own seat. 

“You are positively shivering, dear 
child,’’ said the old lady, quite tenderly. 
“Have you been sitting in a cold room ? 
Jt was very unwise and imprudent, my 
dear,” 

It was the first time that Mrs. Allen 
had ever manifested any anxiety about 
Daisy’s health or comfort; but the 
girl gave her smile for smile, and 
accepted the fireside seat; courtesy 
even when it is not worth much, should 
never be quite disregarded, thought 
Daisy to herself. 

‘Your life will be much changed 
now,’ remarked Mrs. Allen, taking one 
of the chilled little hands in her own. 
“Tt is all quite too charmingly romantic, 
my dear; and you aie just fit for the 
heroine of a romance. What a fuss 
the world will make with you!’ 

‘‘T have not loved the world, nor the 
world me,’’ said Daisy, quoting the line 
on the impulse of the moment. 

‘You don’t know it yet,’’ replied the 
old lady, quickly. ‘‘Itis easy to dislike 
a world that has neglected us. But 
when it flatters and woos, there are very 
few who can resist its blandishments.”’ 

‘‘Unspotted from the world’’ was in 
Daisy’s mind; but she did not utter the 
Words, although they shaped themselves 
into. a prayer. Mrs. Allen found it im- 
Possible to break through that delicate 
frost-work of reserve that veiled the girl's 
imner self, and at last the attempt was 
fiven up altogether. 


Noe? (Zo be continued.) 
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AM urged, girls, 
to write this 
paper by the 
gentle  solici- 
tations cf one 
to whom J am 
always unwil- 

ling to refuse anything. 

‘« Speak now,” she says, 

‘against idleness, and 

say all you can in praise 

of industry. It may be 

a hard task to stir up 

those who are resolved 

on being lazy, but just 
try it.” 

Now there can be no 
possible objections to 
tryingit. Indeed it is rathera pleasant mission 
to come amongst you shouting, ‘‘ Wake up, 
girls, and let all cease keeping company with 
the do-nothings and cast in our lot with the 
do-somethings. Why, my friends, rather than 
be one of the do-nothings, and fritter away 
life and energy like some of you, I would 
tramp through the world just like a tinker, 
sleeping under hedges at night and mending 
old pots and pans by day. 

The temptation to idleness, however, is 
much stronger in some people than in others. 
There is Minnie yonder who, if she has any- 
thing important to do, first spends quite a 
week making faces at her work and looking 
out of the window. She is not much in 
advance of the girl in the fairy story who was 
sent to reap ina corn-field and who said to 
herself when she got there, ‘‘ ShallI reap first 
or eat first ? I shall eat first.” And when the 
eating was over she said, ‘* Shall I reap first or 
sleep first? Well, I think I shall have a nap.” 
Everyone knows what happened to that 
girl. 

It isa strong reason in favour of industry 
that we are always happiest when well 
employed. ‘The cheerful people are those 
who have their hands full of occupation, and 
there are few idlers who do not suffer from 
fits of melancholy. ‘I am miscrable,” con- 
fessed an idler to mea while ago, ‘I feel that 
I am throwing my life away.” That idler 
lived almost next door to Susan, who has the 
blithest face of any I know, and yet she works 
in her way harder than the driver of a London 
omnibus. ‘Time wth me,” she once said, 
‘‘never drags slowly, and I could not have 
more joyful days even were Ithe daughter of 
a king and wedded to an empcror.”’ 

Industry, too, kecps us out of mischief, and 
unfortunately the mischief of idleness docs not 
always take such an innocent and amusing 
form as in the case of anold gentleman who 
came before the public the other day. This 
eccentric character had plenty of money and 
nothing to do, so he made it the business of 
his life to go travelling about endeavouring to 
plague Custom House officials by means of a 
chest which was filled by hydraulic pressure and 
out of which, when it was opened, there 
jumped a gigantic jack-in-the-box. 

There are many prizes to be won in the 
world, and the rule is that they fall to the lot 
of the industrious. Cinderella has almost 
always come off better than her idle sisters. 
I don’t say always, because you do find some 
lazy people born with golden spoons in their 
mouths, just ss o'hers come into the world 
apparently under unlucky stars; ray hard- 
working friend, Georgina, for example, who 
even if she fell on her back would be sure to 
break her nose. These, however, are rare 
exceptions. 

Let us cultivate industry, then, the mere 
habit of which is better worth possess- 
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ing than a large fortune. Idleress never 
managed to acquire anything. «“ Without 
pains,” says the proverb, ‘*no gains,” 

The industrious, however, are not always 
wise. A great many of them are over head 
and ears in business no more worth doing than 
the manufacturers of mud pies. In this way 
they certainly get a character for industry, but 
it is at the expense of their reputation for 
good sense. But let us not judge rashly of 
any particular pursuit. for usefulness is not 
always apparent. This was a wholesome lesson 
taught me when one came to be hailed as a 
great scien‘ific discoverer at whom I bad often 
laughed for his sorting old bones and grebbing 
about amongst cabbaves. 

A great many of you are idle because you 
think there is nothing to do. As if there 
were a want of occupation in the world! 
Girls, if we could all do without sleep and live 
a thousand years, work need never fail us. 

Start with what lies nearest: begin at 
home and be serviceable there. The in- 
dustry of parents should be repaid by the 
activity of children, and a good-daughter will 
exert herself to aid her mother. ‘Then you 
should be industrious in learning, constantly 
striving to enlarge your mental horizon, and 
discover those precious jewels of truth which 
lie strewn about everywhere and only necd 
industry to find them. And, more important 
still, you should be daily endeavouring to use 
the words of an old writer, ‘‘ to conquer your- 
selves and wax stronger and make a further 
advance in holiness.” 

Beyond ourselves and beyond our homes 
lies the great world calling upon us incessantly 
to lend our aid so long as sickness and poverty 
and ignorance endure. Who speaks of 
nothing to do? Tend the sick, relieve the 
poor, instruct the ignorant, be the good angel 
of those whose fortune is hard and whose 
friends are few. Is that not enough ? 

Let no girl pride herself on her good looks 
and fancy that they are as marketable a com- 
modity as industrious fingers. It is not by 
how we look that sensible people judge us 
but by what we do. When the well-known 
William Cobbett first saw the girl who 
became his wife, he happened to be taking a 
walk one winter’s morning when the snow lay 
several feet deep upon the ground. His way 
lay past the door of her father’s house, and 
there she was, out in the cold, and whe) it 
was hardly light too, scrubbing a washing-tub. 
That action made her the mistress of Cobbett’s 
heart forever. ‘That's the girlfor me,” he 
said to himself. From that moment he never 
thought of anyone else, and she made, as was 
to be expected, an excellent wife. Now, there 
is no doubt that many of you are quite as 
industrious as that little girl who attracted 
Cobbett’s notice, and—in imagination, my 
friends—I hear quite a chorus of voices saying, 
‘“‘ That’s the girl forme.” I do not say that 
good looks are worthless, but in importance 
they certainly come a long way after good 
habits. 

It is prudent to cultivate habits of industry 
early, for those who begin life by cutering the 
realms of idleness seldom come out again. 
The industrious girl, on the other hand, grows 
up to be a model housekeeper, and has the 
happy consciousness of leaving the world 
better than she found it. 

A strong reason, too, for industry when we 
are young, is that it enables us to make pro- 
vision for old age. Many of you girls are out 
in the world battling for yourselves, and, it 
may be, your fortune—and not a bad fortune 
either—or your cho‘ce to remain unmanizd. 
Work hard, then. Think of the popular and 
true saying, ‘‘Idle young, needy old.”’ There 
are no sweets like the sweets of independence, 
and if you want always to hold up jour head 
and look everybody in the face, be very 
industrious now. 
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Rest is pleasanf, but it is so only to the 
industrious and not to the idle. How can 
there be any such thing as rest to her who is 
never seen doing anything? If anyone says, 
‘‘Give me idleness now, I shall be busy to- 
motrow,’’ she is putting the cart before the 
horse. Besides, to-morrow is uncertain, and 
seeing industry is clearly a duty, I vote we all 
begin to-day. Work, as things go, is not 
always pleasant, but when inclined to fret, let 
us pluck up our spirits. Maggie, who 
prompted me to write this paper, has the true 
philosophy of it, for she is always singing — 


The more IJ toil and suffer here, 
The sweeter rest will be. 


JAMEs MAson. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TREATS. 


5 HERE is a diversity 
y Sa) of opinion on the 
“oe subject of Sun- 
day School treats, 
as to the superior 
advar.tage of the 
summer excur:ion 
over the winter 
entertainment. 
This depends very 
much on the vi- 
“a4 cinity of the school, 
and the opportunity 
the children may have 
of seeing the country in 
its fine summer dress. 
It may be that, in the 
case of a country school, 
the children will appre- 
ciate some sort of enter- 
tainment in the school- 
room on a winter evening 
more highly than a sun mer 
day out in the fields, 
amongst which they have 
spent all their lives. Fur 
9 them also, however, it is 
benefic:al to be sometimes 
takena little distance from 
tht ir own viliage, that their 
eyes may be opened to the 
word outside th ir own 
immediate surrouncings. 
By the kindness of 
neighbouring gentlemen, 
they may be admitted in detachn.ents into a 
garden of one of the large houses, and 
allowed to see the wonders of the green- 
house and the curiosities of the Conservatory. 

Or even reversing the usual order: f things, 
the children may be taken into a town, if there 
is one near enough, and shown museums, 
picture galleries, zoological gardens, and the 
like. 

But it must be admitted that in the case of 
a town school, a country excurs‘on gives great 
pieasure and benefit to the children. ‘The 
delight of the little city arabs is unbounded 
at being really out in the country amongst 
flowers, which they are allowed to gather, and 
grass on which they are not prohibited from 
walking or rolling if they will. 

The summer treat is very likely the only 
opportunity they ever have of seeing the 
wonderful and beautiful works of nature,. and 
the sweet, pure sights and sounds of the 
counlry dwell in their memories during long 
months, amid the noise and dirt, the bodily 
and spiritual uncleanness of the city. Perhaps 
the.chief objection to this form of treat is tue 
uncertainty of our climate; we cannot depend 
on having a fine day, and the success of the 
summer treat depends mainly on the weather, 
It is well, if possible, to agree, when mak ng 
arrangements, that the excursion be post- 
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poned till the next day in case of the one 
fixed upon proving wet or unsettled. But if 
this cannot be don», the next best thing is to 
see that the spot selected be within reach of 
some shelter, such us a barn or shed, so that 
the pleasure-se kers may not have the ad- 
ditional grief of getting their holiday attire 
wet and spoilt. Here, too, some games, blind 
man’s buff, &c., may be played with great 
zest, some impromptu charades acted by the 
teachers, and other little sports devised, so 
that the time may be passed pleasantly 
enough in spite of the weather. Whilst, on 
the other hand, nothing can look more 
mi erab'e than, with the ra‘n pouring down, 
the poor draggled children crouching under 
umbrellas or fighting for the poor shelter of 
tree or hedge. 

OF late years many schools have adopted a 
different system from the old one of an united 
excursion in which the whole school joins. 
The disadvantages of the old custom are 
many. It is impossible, among so many, for 
each teacher to keep her own scholars in 
sight; so the elder ones usually stroll off to- 
gether, and perhaps get into bad company, 
whilst the juniors often become boisterous and 
unmanageable. One benefit supposed to be 
derived on these occasions is that the teacher 
becomes more intimately acquainted with her 
scholars, and, sharing in their pleasures, gains 
their confidence and wins a new way into 
their hearts. This is difficult or impossible if 
the whole school be together; the classes are 
mixed up, and individual conversation is out of 
the question 

The new and, we think, improved plan is 
for each teacher, or two or three together if 
the class be small, to take their scholars some 
little excursion separately from the main body. 
The expenses are paid by the school fund, and 
the arrangements made by the superintendent 
or responsible person, just as though the 
whole school were going together. By this 
plan there are not too many children to be 
under the direct supervision of the one or two 


. teachers, andit has been found to work better 


in many ways than the old system of an united 
excursion. 

A trip to the seaside makes a delightful 
treat for the children if the distance be 
practicable, or again, some pleasant excur- 
sions have been made by hiring one or more 
canal barges, and going some little distance 
up the canal, to a favourable spot for embarka- 
tion. After partaking of a meal and enjoying 
some games, the party returns by the boats 
again. Little children should not be taken on 
such an excursion as this, and even those who 
have, or ought to have, reached years of dis- 
cretion, will need to be looked after very 
sharply by the elders, so prone are children 
even of a larger growth to fall into the water 
on every possible occasion. 

Apart from excursions by water, vans are 
much to be preferred before trains, the addi- 
tional expense being their only drawback. 

Sometimes, however, it may happen that 
there are members in the congregation to 
which the school is attached who own vans or 
waggons and who would be willing to lend 
them gratuitously or at areduced rate. Where 
the system of taking the classes separately is 
adopted, one friend will often engage to pro- 
vide a vehicle for the Bible class, another for 
the next class or the next two together, and 
so by dividing the burden, the whole is easily 
managed. 

The system of sending children round from 
house to house with collecting cards is mych 
to be deprecated; it not only makes them 
inclined to be bold and impudent, but also 
fosters a habit of begging which in after years 
may grow to aruinous extent. If funds can- 
not be procured by other means, let us be 
content with a less costly form of entertain- 
ment, 


Should the school be going to a public place 
of amusement, such as the Crystal Palace in 
London, it is a good plan to let each child 
wear some badge by which it may be at once 
recognised by its party. A little rosette of 
ribbon, pinned in a conspicuous place, answers 
well for the girls, and a small piece tied 
through the button-hole for the boys. In 
providing the ribbon, a quarter ofa yard each 
all round is sufficient, the girls’ rosettes taking 
rather more, and the boys’ ties less than that 
amount. 

It may be observed here that the infants 
should not be taken on these long excursious, 
If they must have a treat at all, two hours or 
so ina field not far off is quite enough for 
them; the little things are soon Weary, even 
with play. Provided the grass is dry, it is 
best to let them sit down on the ground for 
tea; there is less danger of their overturning 
their cups, and of falling off the forms them. 
selves. They will enjoy some simple games, 
started by the teacher, or 1unning races, in 
which it is funny to see the little rivals tottering 
along, as often as not tightly clasping each 
other by the hand, so that the umpire is 
puzzled to decide which is the winner. 

But to return to the elder scholars. It 
should be stipulated that all who participate 
in the treat shall have been regular attendants 
at the school during at least six Sundays 
past; and it has been found that the enter- 
tainment is more appreciated ifa small charge 
is made for adm‘ssion. Except amongst the 
extremely poor, this charge does not keep the 
children away; they can always manage to 
save up a few pence which othezwise might 
have been spent on sweets or something equally 
needless. 

The arrangement of the commissariat has 
been so fully treated in a former paper that 
only a reference to it will be necessary now. 

The average quantity—though this differs 
greatly in different parts of the country—for 
fifty children is—tea, 1 lb, ; sugar, 41b.; milk, 
5 pints; bread, 4 quarterns; cake, 20 lbs. ; 
butter, 2 lbs. or 3 lbs. When possible it is 
more convenient, besides saving the teachers 
trouble and expense, to have the tea supplicd 
by a contractor, who will furnish food, tables, 
seats, and crockery for about sixpence a head ; 
if desired he would also p:o ide a tent or tents. 

As to the amusements to be provided for a 
treat in the country, different games, such as 
cricket, football, quoits, and so on, should be 
taken for the boys, and races of all sorts, 
jumping and vaulting matches, and other 
athletic sports organised, in all of which the 
boys will join with a will, particularly if a 
small prize be offered for the championship. 

For the girls, they may be encouraged to 
gather bunches of flowers, to be sent after- 
wards to one of the hospitals or infirmaries ; 
prizes might be offered for the prettiest 
bouquet, the one containing most varieties, 
the largest one, the prettiest bunch of flower- 
ing grasses, ferns, and so on. Besides amusing 
them for a time, exercises of this sort will 
awaken an interest in botany, and lead the 
children to observe the beauties of nature 
with which the most ordinary field is filled, 
and of which most of them would otherwise 
remain ignorant. ; 

Should there be any sort of home improve- 
ment society connected with the school, the 
summer treat affords a good opportunity 
for the distribution of the prizes, and, if prac- 
ticable, a display of the objects sent for com- 
petition will be very interesting to the children 
and their friends. 
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ELEANOR’S AMBITION. 


sy the Author 


CHAPTER VII. 


A CUR A CUR. 


“The world of the affections is thy 
world, 
Not that of man’s ambition.”’ 


CATHARINE’S mendicant stood upon 
the stair again that night, but the next 
morning she satisfied its ghost and laid 
it. She went courageously up into 
Eleanor’s reom, carrying with her 
some skeins of silk that she wanted 
holding. 

“Tt seems too bad to come to you 
now, dear,’’ she said; ‘‘but I want so 
much to speak to you. So, if you don’t 
mind giving me half an hour, we can 
talk and wind these off at the same 
time.” 

“I oughtn’t to mind, Catharine, for 
you don’t often disturb me,’’ said 
Eleanor, as she swept her books off the 
table, and put a clean towel in their 
place for the delicate wools. 

If they had been her own she would 
not have been so careful. She wondered 
what Catharine could be going to speak 
to her about; but she did not ask her 
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ot ‘‘ The White Cross and Dove of Pearls,” ‘ Selina’s Story,” &c. 


as they went through the preliminaries 
of arranging the skeins, and finding 
which end to begin. She thought that 
Catharine looked a little at a loss, and 
if she did she only looked as she felt. 
No sooner, however, did the line of 
wool pass swiftly backwards and for- 
wards over Eleanor’s hands than she 
broke the ice, and took a header. 

‘‘T was so sorry, Eleanor, the other 
day for what passed between mamma 
and me when you were in the conserya- 
tory. I am sure you must have been 
grieved about it, and perhaps you 
thought us ill-natured.”’ 

A tide of crimson swept over Eleanor’s 
face, and her hands shook. 

‘‘ Think no more about it, Catharine. 
You were not ill-natured, and I can 
bear the truth, I hope. I suppose to be 
regarded in that light is the penalty 
girls must pay who do not limit their 
aspirations to their homes and imme- 
diate surroundings.” 

Yet she knew that what she said was 
not true to the impressions of these last 
few days. 

“You must forgive us, dear,’’ said 
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Catharine, meekly. ‘‘ Mamma worries 
about your health, and she concerns 
herself too much about what she is to do 
when I get married.’’ 

‘* Well, of course, Catharine, though I 
can’t all at once take your place, I 
shall do my best to help mamma. In- 
deed, though time is precious — how 
precious no one knows but myself—[ 
will try to do a little in the house if you 
will let me.”’ 

‘* No,’’ said Catharine, firmly, ‘‘it is 
not to be thought of. What would be 
no appreciable help to us would be a sad 
burden upon you. But I have a pro- 
posal to make to you, Eleanor. I den’t 
know how you will take it, but I’m sure 
my intentions are of the best. If you'll 
let the exams. go, and be content with 
an hour or two’s good reading every 
day, instead of all this severe literary 
drudgery, 1’ll article you to myself to 
learn domestic duties, and I'll do my 
very best to bring you on in them.” 

Eleanor looked at her, too astonished: 
to speak. 

“To be plain with you, Eleanor,” 
continued Catharine, ‘‘it may be very: 
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““¢yQU MUST FORGIVE US, DEAR,’ SAID CATHARINE, MEEKLY,” 
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much better for yourself. We've all 
doubts of your passing the examination. 
Frederic says that youare overdone, and 
that your brain is ¢etting more and more 
unfit for its work every day. Perhaps, 
vou are the best judge of that, but I 
don’t think thar you can honestly say 
that you are as apt to learn and good to 
remember as you were a while ago.” 

Eleanor’s eyes filled with tears, 

“T am oppressed with stupor,’’ she 
said, It impedes me. I work slowly, 
and my memory gets confused. 

‘‘And that, if you do not lay your 
books aside, will go on increasing, so 
that you must be in danger of being 
plucked from that, if from no other 
cause, 3esides, Eleanor, what’s the 
good of it all? If, like Anne Fitton, you 
had to teach, it might be all right enough, 
but you know, unless you marry, your 
place is at home.” 

“Then,” observed Eleanor, ‘the only 
women privileyed to enter on a higher 
course of study must be those who are 
called toteach. You would extinguish a 
Mrs. Somerville.” 

“Mrs, Somerville did not aim at the 
eminence to which she attained. She 
had not to drag out her powers and 
force their growth. I do nut mean 
to infer that only teachers are to be 
taught. <A girl should avail herself 
-of the very highest opportunities within 
-her reach, but she should not sacrifice 
her health to them and the culture of 
‘the faculties necessary to the good 
house-mother.”’ 

‘It is so hard to combine all.”’ 

“Well, you have every encouragement 
for improving your mind. A good edu- 
cation has been given you, and you 
might build on ict without fagging at all 
the ologies and onomzes as if your very 
existence depended on them, while you 
remain in blissful ignorance of so much 
that belongs to your station and your 
sox,”! 

** But you know, Catharine, mamma 
says I have no adaptation for domestic 
duties, so I had-better cultivate some- 
thing that I am adapted for.”’ 

‘‘ Adaptation, fiddlesticks! I mean 
no disrespect to mamma, but that word 
goes against my grain. Have you any 
adaptation for loving and being beloved, 
for prizing what belongs to you and 
taking care of it? If you haven’t, then 
you have no adaptation for woman’s 
work, I will admit.’’ 

“The sentiment and the work lic 
apart.” ; 

‘*No, believe me,’’ said Catharine, 
“they are allicd, and what God has 
joined together let no man put asunder. 
The heart will prompt and teach hands 
and feet and brain. I know that now 
better than ever I did,’”’ she exclaimed, 
her face lighting up with a glow of 
enthusiasm that made her, in Eleanor’s 
eyes, really beautiful. Checking it, how- 
ever, she continued,— 

“Come now, Eleanor, I wish I could 
put this idea of adaptation out of your 
head. You do not play by ear, but you 
played well before you left off practising. 

Had your fingers any adaptation for the 
piano keys till they had been well drilled 
over scales and exercises? You were 
not a born artist, yet you have trained 
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your cye and mastered your hand till you 
can copy a good engraving or a water- 
colour drawing. Now any woman who 
has sufficient manual ability for these 
things has sufficient to figure respectably 
in all the other things that lie within her 
sphere. She may be a little deficient in 
constructiveness, but she can certainly 
achicve a substantial success in cooking, 
fine ironing, plain sewing, etc.” 

‘‘ Mamma would not sayso. She says 
that some of the most accomplished 
women are the greatest muffs apart from 
their accomplishments.”’ 

“Mamma is discouraging. She puts 
intuition, or what she calls ‘gumption’ in 
place of good, sound, practical teaching. 
Home education, quite as much as 
school, needs to be ‘line upon line, 
precept on precept; here a little and 
there a little.” One may catch an idea 
quicker than another ; it is only practice 
makes perfect.’’ 

“Yet, Catharine, mamma might quote 
you as a case in point. You had no 
teaching.”’ 

**That is very true, Eleanor. Having 
only self to rely upon, I had often to feel, 
as the Italians say, that I’d a fool for 
my master. You never knew half my 
mistakes, half my mcer.ifications; I 
choked them all down, and persevered. 
And now, Eleanor, I can’t tell you how 
much less anxiously I can look forward 
to the future for the knowledge and 
experience I have gained. I have much 
to learn yet, but had not matters been 
put out of their usual course at our house 
I should have made mountains of mole- 
hills, and been terrified by the fear of 
disappointing James. I should like to 
save you from the same risk, dear, and 
I can and will, if you will only give me 
the chance.” 

‘“ You would find me very stupid; for 
after all, Catharine, mamma is quite 
right in not crediting me with your 
perception, readiness, and tact—to say 
nothing of your constructiveness.”’ 

“Yes, but I will cover up all defi- 
ciencies. No one shall laugh at you. 
And then, dear, all the points in which 
you excel me would help to balance 
matters. Shouldn’t wonder if you make 
the better housekeeper of the two.’’ 

‘““How?”’ asked Eleanor, looking 
quite bewildered. 

“Well, you wouldn’t present the 
absurd anomaly poor Mrs. Tyas did, 
who, after she condescended to matri- 
mony, employed the Icisure it gave her 
in writing articles on political economy 
for the masses, but never thought it 
worth her while to look into her 
domestic expenditure till her husband 
was gazetted.” 

‘Catharine, you satirical creature ! 
How do you know that her political 
economy had anything to do with it 7” 

“‘T Jon’t say that it had; but she was 
no housekeeper, mamma would say, be- 
cause she had no adaptation. There I 
differ from her. If she had only given 
to home the talent she traded with 
abroad as an economist, she must have 
excelled most people. Don’t you think 
so?” 

“Yes; but if ever] get married the 
principle on which I shall go will be of 
the simplest. I hate to be bothered. I 


like the system of the rare old Scotch 
lady who never suffered a bawhee t 
out of her ‘pooch’ that she could 
zy i”? 

If you took a more intellectual estimate 
of domestic duties, pursued Catharine, 
you might be ambitious to excel in them, 
Whatis cookery, fer instance, but a kind 
of chemistry? How much do the healt) 
and comfort of a whole family depend 
on the way itis done? Thena woman's 
powers of comparison, forecast, and 
observation are for ever being exercised, 
It stands to reason, then, that the more 
intelligent and educated she is the 
nearer she must approach to the old. 
fashioned standard, ‘ Equally: at home 
in the kitchen and in the parlour,’” 

‘“‘T have heard it stated,” said Fleanor, 
‘*that ladies make the best nurses; but 
I attributed that to their softer hands 
and more delicate touch. Andit may be, 
too, because they’ are more sympathetic 
and sensitive than women of a lower 
class.” 

“Yet they have to stand the shock 
of much that is repulsive and unnerving, 
But how is it to be, Eleanor? Are you 
willing to sacrifice the ‘ certificaze of 
proficiency in all the sciences,’ that, 
as the old Jewess shrewdly observed 
to Hypatia, Adam dispensed with when 
he took Eve, or will you go straining 
after it, and leave mamma to get along 
as best she can after Iam Mrs. Lovell?” 

“IT can’t jump to a conclusion, Catha- 
rine. It always seemsto me that you du 
a great deal which might just as well be 
left to the servants. Indeed, if one has 
good servants—and if I kept house, | 
would always be careful on that point— 
you have only to tellthem what you want 
done and keep up a gencral superin- 
tendence. It is their place to do the 
work, \WWe might as well not have any 
servants as be always in the mill 
ourselves, ‘Then it is a waste of time and 
talent to be employed in their lower 
avocations when we might be on our 
own higher ones.”’ 

Catharine smiled. 

‘Every master must serve an appren- 
ticeship to his trade,’’ she said. “A 
general superintendence ought to ke 
a knowing one, or ‘your servants will 
soon find you out and have you at every 
turn.” ree 

“But I would have good-principled 
ones.”’ 

“The best need looking after. Mrs. 
Sawyers, you know, was always enlarging 
on the wastefulness of servants, but that 
does not excuse her for letting them 
swell up the weekly expenditure to treble: 
what it need have been. You have 
often heard it said that a man must ask 
his wife if he can live upon the income 
that he has; andit is the wife who ies 
be responsible to, the master, not tae 
servants. Only by constant oversight 
and careful management can she cul off 
their opportunities for extravagance. © 

“Ah, cest ennzuyeux!" groaned 
Eleanor. : 

“Not with system, dear Eleanor. 
You may get to wind up, our house like 
a clock, after awhile, and rest for lors 
intervals when the winding-up is done. 
I'll tell you why you must not trust [9 
much to servants. They are a Jittle ike 


0 go 
keep 
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children in the exaggerated ideas they 
have of money and means. They think 
there is no end to their employer’s, or, at 
any rate, that their heavy-handedness 
won't tell,” 

‘You speak like an oracle, Catharine. 
However can you have got to know so 
much since you left school ?”’ 

‘“‘T will tell you something, Eleanor, 
that I never mentioned to any one before. 
Soon after mamma went to Madéira, 
papa took me aside, and said, ‘ Catha- 
rine, Fred’s college bills are heavy, so 
are Eleanor’s school bills. , Sending 
mamma and your aunt to Madcira for 
six months is an undertaking. If you 
don’t keep the housekeeping expenses 
under as much as you can, I shall find a 
difficulty in making ends meet.’ \Vell, 
lwas pleased at being taken into papa’s 
confidence. Before, | had only thought 
of having things nice and comfortable, 
but now my mind was put on the track 
of economy. I found there were many 
ways in which we could cut a little 
closer, and no one find out the differ- 
ence. I had many a battle with cook 
over it, but I came off victorious; and 
since mamma came home, we have 
not greatly relaxed the system we got 
into, because she quite approved of 
By 

“Talk of circumstances forming 
people; they have fcrmed you, Catha- 
rine, and no mistake. J wish they would 
be equally propitious to me.”’ 

“Why should they not, if God is in 
them? The God of my life is the God of 
yours. Only, you know, dear, we must, 
not be resistant. We must consider the 
conditions and circumstances by which 
we are surrounded, till we see what is 
indicated by them. We must ask to be 
guided, lest we make mistakes. It is 
not for me to say, ‘Lay aside your 
work, and take up mine.’ I can 
only say, ‘Consider the matter.’ If 
you believe after due reflection that you 
are called to devote yourself to study, 
I shall have no more to say. You may 
‘be right. But if you see that it is only 
your own ambition is leading you on, 
and that you are sacrificing to it duties 
that lie nearer, then I think you ought 
to begin on a new course without any 
more delay.’’ 

‘‘Wouldn’t a middle course be best, 
Catharine? I don’t see why I should 
give up the examination I have been 
working so hard to pass. But IT will 
confess my conscience has been before- 
hand with you in much that you have 
said this morning. and has spoken much 
more sharply. Sol goonas Iam doing. 
It’s most kind of you to come to my help 
by offering to teach me, only don’t be 
too hard on me. When you have time 
and I have—and we'll both take care to 
make time—I’ll learn of you whatever 
you wish me to learn. Then, after this 
examination is over l’ll not go in for the 
tripos, as I intended, nor ask papa to 
send me to Girton. I'll put myself en- 
tirely at your Cisposal.”’ 

‘‘ V’i not have you on any such terms,”’ 
said Catharine firmly. 

“Why not?” 7 

‘Because a year is not too much time 
for you to get proficient in, and I want 
some credit of my pupil. Then you 
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have not health for your studies, so that 
it is ridiculous to suppose you can for 
six months be living with two objects to 
work for. The two would clash. You 
and I would quarrel. No, if you ap- 
prentice yourself to me I will promise 
you an hour and a half every day for 
reading, an hour for your sadly-neglected 
music practice, and of course you must 
walk. Though, if you are stirring about 
the house half the morning you will not 
miss your walk as much as you dv now. 
{ want to reserve the afternoons for my 
own sewing because I have not found 
time to do much for myself so far. If 
you will assist me in that we shall have 
nice quict times together, and you will 
improve in needlework.” 

nce Oh, and I ough¢ to assist you, Catha- 
rine. I always meant to when I was free. 
Still, I hope you won’t condemn me to do 
much embroidery.”’ 

‘'No; but I shall be glad of your help 
in sewing and in fancy work, too. We 
could often be read to while we worked, 
you know,” 

“We shall be like our model grand- 
mothers then.”’ 

“‘T shall want you to begin the day 
with me, and go the same round in the 
morning. Do you like my terms?” 

*“T can see the reasonableness of 
them ; but, Catharine, my mind is in the 
greatest confusion. I mustn’t decide 
cither way in a hurry.”’ 

“Take a week to think about it, dear. 
If you are disposed to begin, mamma 
will never stand in your way. If she 
does not encourage she does not forbid. 
Well, what a long chat we have had!’” 

“Yes, it’s an age since we were ¢7 
téle a téte for so long.” 

‘*But if my plans for the afternoons 
are carried out, we shall get to know 
each other’s views on most subjects.” 

“You are very good, Catharine,’’ 
said Eleanor, kissing her with unwonted 
warmth. ‘I never knew quite how 
good till this morning. It is more than 
a féfe d téfe we've been having. I call it 
a ceur aceur.”’ 

So many a little cloud that had risen 
on the horizon of sisterly love melted 
away, and Eleanor, after all her real 
and imagined loneliness and estrange- 
ment, felt as if for her ‘‘a new heaven 
was looking down on a new earth.” 

Let her be careful to cultivate and 
water that new carth, lest it become a 
wilderness again. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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ToINCREASE THE LOVELINESS OF WOMAN. 
— let women be deeply and_ practically 
persuaded that the favour of God is far above 
every earthly blessing ; that one act of charity 
or self-denial is better worth than the most 
flattering display of wit and accomplishments, 
with all the brilliancy of beauty to lend them 
Iustre. So shall the loveliness of woman be 
twice lovely; so shall the evening as well as 
the morn of life shine wit unclouded bright- 
ness ; and Fe, “‘ before whose face the heavens 
and earth shall flee away,” smile on them in 
that awful hour when the charms of the fair 
and the wisdom of the wise shall alike be vain, 
and holiness alone retain its value.—Bowdler. 


Vit 


TruLY ZrALous.—True zeal is a sweet, 
heavenly, and gentle flame, which makes us 
active for God, but always within the sphere 
of love. 


A WILL oF Six Worps.—Probably the 
shortest will on record was that made by a 
gentleman in favour cf his housekeeper: ‘I 
leave all to Jane Wickham.” ‘These few 
words were the sole contents of the document. 
If brevity is the soul of wit, it is also the safe- 
guard of wills and the great enemy to litiga- 
tion. 


OLD FASHIONED WEDDING RINGS. — 
Within the hoop of the wedding ring, it was 
customary from the middle of the sixteenth 
to the close of the seventeenth century to 
inscribea motto or “ posy,’’consisting frequently 
of a very simple sentiment in commonplace 
rhyme. ‘he following are specimens: ‘ Our 
contract was Heaven’s act;” ‘In thee, my 
choice, I do rejoice ;” ‘God above increase our 
love.” The posy was always on the flat inner 


side of the ring. 


ADVERTISING OUR Drrects.—Affectation 
in any part of our carriage is lighting up‘a 
candle to our defects, and never fails to make 
us be taken notice of, either as wanting in sense 
or wanting in sincerity. 


WHEN ILL News Comes.—W hen ill news 
comes too late to be serviceable to your neigh- 
bour, keep it to yourself. 


Jumeinc Down ONE’s Own THROAT.— 
One of Theodore Hook’s witty ‘associates, 
the Rev. Edward Cannon, once wrote the 
following piece of unparalleled nonsense :— 


‘¢ Tf down his throat a man should choose, 
In fun, to jump or slide, 
He'd scrape his shoes against his teeth 
Before he went inside. 


* Or if his teeth were lost or gone, 
And not a stump to scrape upon, 
He’d see at once how very pat, 
His tongue lay there, by way of mat, | 
And he would wipe his feet on that.” ~ 


DovusLr ACROSTIC. 


Two mighty overhanging hills, that bore 
A. classic hero's famous name of yore ; 
The name of each was altered by and by, 
And one still shines in English history. 


A mountain-land the Russian’s sought t’en- 
slave, 
But’ years elaps’d ere they were victors 
there ; 
Its hardy sons are bravest of the brave, 
Its daughters are the fairest of the fair. 


Son of the desert, on thy fleet-limb’d steed, 
Thou hov’rest round the wealthy caravan 

To plunder it; and this, thy robber-deed, 
Raises ’gainst thee the hand of ev’ry man. 


A plain, where silken industries exist, 
Which ever fair and fertile has been known; 
When Rome, declining, could no more resist, 
Long-bearded Northmen seiz’d it for their 
own. 


The fairest ornament we give to deck 
The blushing bride, the darling of our eyes, 
To grace her arm, her tresses, or her neck, 
And men risk death to gain this costly 
prize. - 


The faithful nurse, who, after thirly years, 
‘Was first to tend her chief return’d from 


war ; 
She bath’d the stranger’s feet ... what 
sudden tears 
Of joy, to see that well-remembered scar ! 
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BITS ABOUT ANIMALS. 


THE TWO RATS, 


NE fine moonlight 
night, my father was 
leaning over the bul- 
wark of the ship he 
then commanded, 
when he noticed a 
rat running swiftly 
along a ledge outside 
of the vessel and just 
below a partly- 
opened port. As the 

me animal was passing 

through the opening to the deck, it dis- 
lodged a little prop, and the port closed sud- 
denly. The body of the rat was safely through, 





but the tail was caught midway, and the © 


creature securely trapped thereby. 

The rat wriggled from side to side, vainly 
trying to seize the tail between its shar 
teeth. -Finding its efforts to disengage itself 
were useless, it began to squeak pitifully. 

Almost immediately another rat appeared, 
and took in the situation at a glance. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation the new-comer 
began to bite through the imprisoned tail, 
and in a short time, he severed it, bone and 
all, and released his friend. The rat operated 
upon did not utter a sound whilst the 
amputation was going on, and as soon as it 
was completed the pam trotted off together. 


THE SQUATTER EXPELLED. 


%| MONGST the many wonders 
connected with bird life and 
instinct, thereare few things 

‘more remarkable than the 
return of birds of passage 


at 





a distant and warmer land 
than ours. To think that 
the little swallow which has twittered under 
our spouts and eaves in its clay-plastered 
home through all the summer, should be off 
with its young ones, before the first cold 
breath of winter has reached us; that it 
should cross the seas, spend our season of 
frost in a land where snow is unknown, and 
return with the promise of summer, to the 
very spot where it reared its young a year ago, 
is one of those standing miracles which we 
cannot too much admire. 

The unerring instinct which brings the 
graceful creature to its old nest is joined to a 
tenacious attachment for the home of the 
previous year.- The swallow will go to any 
lengths to punish or expel an intruding bird 
that has seized on its domicile, on the principle 
that possession is nixe-tenths of the law. 
Most people have read the story of a swallow 
that summoned her friends and neighbours to 
assist and, with their aid, plastered up the 
opening to the nest so that the intruding bird 
was buried alive. JI have often wondered 
whether the narrator interfered or if she 
allowed the poor little criminal to perish 
miserably. 

I have been lately informed, by a Derbyshire 
farmer, that it is no uncommon thing for 
swallows to build up other birds that have 
taken possession of their nests, in a living 
tomb. He also said that, this year, a sparrow 
had laid her eggs in the nest of a swallow, 
before the return of the proper owner. Of 
course there was a prodigious twittering— 
doubtless the sparrow was first politely in- 
formed that she had mistaken the premises ; 
then requested, and finally ccemmanded, to 
leave the nest. . 

Mrs. sparrow, however, being comfortable 
and having her eggs in charge, declined to. 
move ; so a swallow counsel was summoned. 


after their winter sojourn in * 
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A decision was soon arrived at. Some of the 
swallows together seized the squatter by 
its beak and neck and dragged it out of the 
nest. 

The eggs were then bundled out; the nest 
thoroughly cleared of every trace of the 
intruders, and then the proper owners exult- 
ingly took possession of their property and 
kept it. 


OUR DICK. 


HAT a charming feathered 
friend is a thoroughly tame 
canary! The ordinary plain 
yellow individual, I mean, 
which, not so beautiful as 
some of the fancy kinds, is 
much more hardy and easier 
to tame than they are. 

We never kept a canary until a stray one 
flew in at our open window, and, as we could 
not find its owner, we gave it a home. 

I never saw any creature evince more 
delight than this poor little waif did at the 
sight of a cage, and once safely in it, the 
bird could scarcely be induced to leave it. 
Unlike many people, young and old, he learned 
by experience and knew the value of a good 
home when he regained one. 

Our foundling became fairly tame, and after 
its death we felt that a house without a 
canary was a domestic mistake, so a sym- 
pathetic friend bestowed ‘Our Dick” upon 
my husband. 

He is a wonderful singer—the pupil of a 
nightingale, and his voice, full, round and 
teeming with music, is never shrill or too loud 
to be pleasant. 

Our great idea with regard to pets is, not 





‘only to derive happiness from them, but to 
_make them as happy as possible. 


Our Dick was originally the property of a 
young gentleman, between whom and himself 
a great friendship existed. But the master 
had to travel a great deal and the bird moped 
in his absence; so, through the medium of a 


‘1nutual friend, he was placed under our care. 


Hehad been used to fly about during most ofthe 
day and to go in and out of his cage at will. 
One of his pet delusions was to make believe to 
build a nest at the top of a tall mirror, where 
he collected the strangest materials—bits of 
thread, silk, crewel, and scraps of paper ; 
hairs which he twitched out of the old colley 
dog, as he lay asleep on the rug, and even a 
corn plaister, which he stole from the table 
still remain in a pile untouched in Dick’s 
former home. 

He once got hopelessly entangled in a ball of 
silk which he was trying to appropriate, and 
had to be gently unwound, and he has more 
than once carried off a fringed d’oyley from the 
dinner table, but the weight proved too great 
for his strength, and he dropped it on the way 
to his store place. 

Dick was very shy and strange at first; but 
we gave him all his old freedom in our long 
dining room, and my husband invited his 
friendship, but did nothing to force it. He 
would hold out his hand, flirt his fingers, speak 
tenderty or whistle softly, patiently waiting 
for Dick to respond to his advances. The 
bird would stand fluttering at the edge of the 
chimney piece, as if fascinated, and would fly 
towards the hand, time after time, only to 
retreat again without touching it. 

At last he took courage to settle on the 
hand, and as my husband never detained him 
against his will, Dick learned to trust him 
thoroughly. What love there is between this 
feathered morsel and the man! The sight of 
their close friendship is one of the prettiest 
pictures imaginable. 

If the cage door be shut when my husband 
comes in, Dick begins to tweet a welcome and 


beg for liberty. He flies to his out-stretched 
hand, allows himself to be lifted to his ]j $ 
and talked to, while resting his yellow breast 
against his master’s cheek or chin. He is 
particularly fond of seeing him change his 
boots for slippers, and hops about his feet with 
the most knowing looks, during the operation 
as if he quite understood that slippers mean 
home for the rest of the day and the society of 
his friend. 

Dick dines beside his master, saucily perch. 
ing on his piece of bread and eating a round 
hoie in it, or getting a little relish from the 
salt cellar to flavour it with. When my 
husband takes a book Dick is sure to use it as 
a perch, whence he gazes down into the dear 
familiar face, and does not in the least mind 
being rocked with the motion of the chair, 

Sometimes while perched on the book he 
bursts into a glorious song; or, forsaking that 
post, takes another favourite one, the bridge 
of his nose, where he will stay quite as long 
as his master will permit. But so long as he 
can plant his little feet anywhere on my 
husband’s head Dick is happy, though he 
does tweak grey or dark hairs out with perfect 
impartiality. If my husband is walking up 
and down the room, Dick is his constant 
companion, nara on his finger or shoulder. 
Sometimes he trots up and down the long 
table, keeping as near his friend as possible 
and turning as he turns. 

When my husband is from home, at dinner 
the bird is like a different creature. He dines, 
as amatter of habit; but he is not the same 
joyous little fellow then, and spends a 
very short time at the table, preferring to 
carry off a morsel to be consumed on the 
chimney piece or window ledge. 

The return of his master is the signal for an 
outburst of joy from the loving, fa'thful little 


creature. Whenever it is practicable, Dick 


accompanies the family and enjoys the country 
or the sea-side change as much as any of us. 

Occasionally, when we go on a visit, we 
cannot take Dick, and during his masier’s 
absence, the bird uses our boy as a deputy 
friend. But directly he sees my husband, 
Dick forsakes everyone for him, and the old 
relations are resumed. 

For the benefit of those who would wish to 
establish such a friendship, let me ssy that 
patience and kindness are the only materials 
needed for bird-taming. Perfect cleanliness, 
eves food, and sufficient warmth, will tend to 

eep your pets healthy and their plumage 
beautiful. 

We never leave Dick in a sitting room 
much after seven o’clock, either in summer or 
winter. Hesleeps in our large, well ventilated, 
and, in winter, well-warmed, bed-room. 

I carry him up in the early even'ng, and in 
summer throw a slight green cover round his 
cage. In winter, I wrap him round witha 
double flannel cover, leaving a sufficient open- 
ing for air. ; 

The flaring gas and the noise of talking 
interfere with a bird’s rest in the family room, 
besides being bad for its health. If Our Dick 
is not taken up to bed at his proper time, he 
keeps up a perpetual, monotonous call until 
he reminds me of my neglected duty. He 
does the same if his cover is not put on at 
once. I mention the cover, because birds 
often suffer frightfully in the winter throvgh 
the carelessness or ignorance of those who 
leave them during a bitter frosty night with- 
out any protection from the cold, after the gas 
is extinguished and the fire out. 


Ruts LAMB. 
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THE sun is down and the daylight past 
And the fire is burning low, 

And through the gloom of the ancient room 
Dim phantoms come and go. 


They are conjured up by the subtle scent 
Belonging to days afar, 

Which my fingers press, from the deep recess 
Of an old pot-pourri jar. 


There, hand in hand, down the long oak room 
A youth and a maiden pace— 

And I know love lies in the youth’s dark eyes, 
While they rest on the maiden’s face. 


‘Across the spinnet’s long silent keys 
I can see fair fingers sweep, 
While from it arise low harmonies, 
And I bow my head, and weep ; 


Till steps and voices destroy the spell, 
And I dry my foolish tears, 

And the youth and maid and the old airs fale 
Back into the bygone years. 


They were conjured up by the subtle scent 
Belonging to days afar, 

Which my fingers press from the deep recess 
Of an old pot-pourri jar! 


HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 
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STRENGTH. 


A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 



















































‘EVEN years have 
passed away | 
We left Ruby 
Stanton with her 
home at the 

vey.» Priory, and so we find 

NV liked " herstill. A great, sweet, 
> i) Lf” gradual, ripening change 
: > has taken place with Ruby 
during this period: from 
a bright, impulsive girl, she is grown 
into a calm, brave, earnest, Christian 
woman, 

Many things had helped to form and 
strengthen thus Ruby’s character, and 
most of all, perhaps, her frequent inter- 
course .with Blanche Chichester. She 
had been a constant visitor, from time to 
time, at that lady's house, which had 
grown to be almost as much of a home 
to her as the Priory; and year after year 
she had taken more and more of Miss 
Chichester’s way of thinking and acting 
into her own being; then she had boldly 
and perseveringly striven to carry out in 
ker own life all she had learned from her 
friend. It was one strong, pure, radiant 
torch of womanhood kindled from 
another. 

Mr. and Miss Lindhurst had not altered 
much with time, except that the old man 
had grown milder and gentler as his sun- 
set drew near, and had cast off more of 
his former narrow selfishness. He was 
fonder of Ruby than ever, and more 
ready than he used to be to help her in 
every good work she undertook in her 
heavenly Master’s cause. Harsh, bitter 
words were also far more seldom upon 
his lips, and he would say sometimes, as 
he stroked his adopted child’s fair 
head,— 

‘Little Ruby, you. have put honey 
upon my tongue, and into my heart too. 
God bless you for it.” 

As for Miss Nancy, she reigned in her 
household much as usual, and wore the 
same terrible and majestic caps, and 
was the dread of all her servants and 
of everyone that entered the doors of 
the Priory. With Ruby she was, how- 
ever, more kind and less snappish than 
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she used to be; Ruby’s own gentleness 
and patience with the old lady had 
brought about this alteration. She 
had learned better to govern her 
temper with Miss Nancy and with 
everyone, and the result had been 
that Miss Nancy had actually softened 
towards her, and grown quite fond of 
her in a sort of way. She could not at 


all have done without Ruby now. - She - 


was so used to her quief, active, pleasant 
Ways in the house; she had. got’ accus- 
tomed, too, to Ruby’s going out among 
the poor, and had ceased to find fault 
with her on this subject. Miss Nancy 
did not, it is true, think it a desirable 
practice for a lady, but she tolerated it 
in Ruby, because Ruby had grown to 
take so calmly and smilingly all her hard 
words about it, and because she found 
she could not stop her in what she 
thought right. 

That mystery which had hung around 
Ruby’s early girlhood still continued to 
haunt, in some measure, her life at the 
time when we find her again; but it had 
grown, as it were, so natural.te her that 
she had quite ceased to trouble her brain 
with conjectures about it. She saw that 
such vague guessing was but an un- 
profitable employment which hindered 
her in the active work of real life, and so 
she had resolved to give it up, and had 
carried out her determination with all 
the strength of her healthy nature. 
Many girls in her singular situation 
would have indulged in all sorts of mor- 
bid dreams, which would have greatly 
injured their character, but Ruby fortu- 
nately escaped without the slightest harm. 

Far from being a heavy, painful thing 
to her, this mystery had become, in a 
certain fashion, sweet and precious to 
Ruby: it brought her so much that was 
dear to her. In the first place there was 
that letter, which was still as dear to her 
as ever; then, after that, there had 
reached her at intervals, in the same 
mysterious way, a brooch with her 
mother’s miniature (she knew it was 
her mother’s face, because Mr. Lindhurst 
had told her so when she showed it 
wonderingly to him); a book with her 
mother’s name written in it, and several 
other trifles which she found out, from 
different but evident marks on them, had 
belonged to Mrs. Stanton in years gone 
by. Once, too, when she had some 
charitable enterprise in hand, but could 
not go on with it for want of funds, Mr. 
Lindhurst had put, suddenly, exactly the 
sum she needed into her purse, and 
when she had thanked him, he had 


Shaken his head and turned quickly 


away, thus plainly meaning to tell her 
that she was not indebted to himself in 
the matter. Thus, by degrees, Ruby 
had grown to Save a vague, yet restful 
feeling that seme kindly, beneficent 
power that was in some way con- 
nected with her dead parents watched 
over her, and took an interest in her. 


Ella Ringwood’s story had been a 
very different one from that of her 
friend Ruby. In the course of these 
seven years she had gone through many 
sad experiences. She had married some 
two years after her first arrival at the 
Priory, and had gone with her husband 
to America, where he had held some 
office under Government. At first her 
life had been bright and happy, then 
troubles had come one after another, 
Her husband entered incautiously into 
some rash New York money speculations 
and lost the whole of his own small for- 
tune and a considerable part of Ella’s. 
Worry of mind and grief at these re- 
verses had gradually undermined hs 
health, which had never been very robust, 
and some months before the end of those 
seven years he had died, leaving Ella a 
widow with one child, and with a very 
limited income, which a kind legal 
friend managed to save for her from the 
wreck of her once ample fortune. 

Ruby’s old friends, the Bryants, sti!] 
lived on in the same cottage, and the 
father followed his course of quiet daily 
labour; their younger, and now only, 
daughter, Annie, had grown into a very 
fair, sweet flower, who greatly resembled 
Bessie in her looks and ways, though, 
heppily for her parents, there was no 
hectic flush on her cheeks. This girl was 
their perfume, their sunshine; bui their 
son Ben had become a dreary shadow to 
both their hearts. 

When he grew to early manhood. he 
had taken very decidedly to bad ways, 
and the company of wild companions. 
His mother and Ruby had done what they 
could to reclaim him, now telling him of 
God’s love, now of His wrath, now seek- 
ing to influencehim by calling up Bessie’s 
fragrant memory to their aid ; but all in 
vain. He would soften, perhaps, a little 
for a while at the dear name, and then 
harden into sin as perversely as ever. 
At length he had become mixed up in a 
fray among poachers on a neighbouring 
gentleman’s estate, and, with two or 
three of his worst comrades, had had to 
fly the country, to escape from the strong 
arm ofthe law. Where he was no ont 
knew, not even his nearest relations, for 
he never wrote to them; butstill, in the 
silent watches of the night, the mother s 
prayer went up for her lost boy ; and ca 
Ruby remembered: him when she knelt 
before the mercy’seat; and still, when 
they thought and spoke of Bessie, sa! 
in her Father’s, kingdom abcve, tl 
labourer and his wife and little Annie 
would name, too, inlow, wavering tones 
the son’s and brother’s name, because 


the, recollection, of Bessie, somelos, 
always brought that of Ben with it; am" | 


they would recall all that the dear Lora 


‘had said about repentant sinners, 2? 


the prodigal son, and hope that ee 
mighty love would yet bring their /0* 
one back. , fe ibe 

When we take up again Ruby’s story; 


FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 


she was standing, one June afternoon, 
in the porch of the Priory, with the 
summer sunshine making a radiant halo 
round her fair head, with hereyes gazing 
eagerly down the avenue. No wonder 
that there was earnest expectation in 
those eyes, for she was to-day to see 
Ella again after a separation of five 
years. Mrs. Ashby—that was Ella’s 
married name—had resolved, assoon as 
her entangled money affairs were settled, 
to return to England, and had written to 
ask her former guardian, Mr. Lindhurst, 
if he would receive her and her child in 
his house for a-time, until she could 
decide where she should live. Miss 
Nancy had at first violently opposed 
this plan; for, however much she might 
have honoured and petted Miss Ring- 
wood, the heiress, she was very far from 
wishing to show especial kindness to 
Mrs. Ashby, the poor widow. Besides, 
the notion of having a baby in the house 
was something utterly horrible to her. 
But Mr. Lindhurst, whose sympathies 
were all aroused on Ella’s side, insisted 
on receiving her as a loved guest, and 
Ruby’s heart and Ruby’s lips thanked 
him for this decision. 

A gracious, winsome picture was 
sweet, brave Ruby, standing there in all 
the glory of her early womanhood— 
standing there, with the porch wrapped 
in green creepers making a frame for 
her, with the sunbeams kindling each 
thread of gold in her brown hair. Her 
slight, flexible figure was a little bent 
forward in her intent watching; her dress 
was all one silent harmony of delicate 
colour; there was a soft flush on her 
- cheek in the excitement of the approach- 
ing meeting. There was one bright 
tear-drop hanging on her long lashes at 
the thought of Ella’s sad story, and yet 
her mouth and her brow were full of 
smiling calmness; she seemed the very 
ideal,of earnest, active, sympathetic life. 

But hark! what was that? Surely it 
was the sound of wheels! She went out 
a few steps on to the gravel, and caught 
sight, between the sea of green which 
the avenue now made in its summer 
dress, of a carriage coming up the drive. 
Here they were, Ella and her baby-boy ! 
A few moments after—moments in which 
the whole of her old girlish life with [la 
seemed to be crowded into Ruby’s mind 
in one great picture—they had stopped 
at the door, and were getting out. Could 
that figure be Ella—that figure in deep 
widow's mourning, with the pale, thin, 
face, and the shrunken form? Yes, surely 
it was Ella ; she knew it from the way in 
which she was clinging to her, and sob- 
bing in her arms ! 

They neither of them spoke many 
words at first, the hearts of both were 
too full; but Ruby, with a sweet, 
womanly instinct, hurried to the nurse, 
who was standing behind Mrs. Ashby, 
and took from her softly the cightecn- 
months-old baby, and brought him to his 
mother. He stayed the flood of tears 
far quicker than anything else would 
have done. Ella could not help smiling, 
even through her weeping, as she heard 
how Ruby, to whom he appeared to have 
taken an immediate fancy, prattled to 
him in baby talk, and how he laughed 
In return, and saw how he stretched out 


his small hands to herself and pulled at 
her dress, as though he were resolved 
that she—his mother—should not be left 
out of the new bond of love he was 
forming. Then, when he thought that 
Ella was near enough, he sat upright in 
Ruby’s arms, as upon a throne, with a 
satisfied air, and began to survey 
seriously the surrounding objects—the 
old house, and the trees, and the 
flowers, and the blue June sky. 

‘This is indeed a treasure which God 
has given you,’’ said Ruby, very softly. 

**Yes, Ruby,’’ answered the mother, 
‘“a treasure, and more than a treasure ; 
for he, my boy, has shown me the way to 
the Friend who sent him to me in my 
hour of deepest gloom. Ruby, when 
my first troubles came upon me I was 
very hard and rebellious; but when my 
child came my heart seemed to thaw 
and melt, until the light of God’s 
great love found its way into it.”’ 

‘Thank Him, in His dear mercy, that 
so high and precious a thing has come 
to you through suffering, Ella,’’ mur- 
mured Ruby. 

‘“‘And, Ruby,” went on the widow, 
“IT know now that you were right, and 
that to be a child of the King and to 
serve Him is the one thing worth living 
for in this world. I have but one wish, 
too, for my boy, and that is that he shall 
grow up a brave Christian soldier.’ 

‘** And so he shail, with God’s grace,’’ 
said Ruby, solemnly, as they passed into 
the house. 

(Zo be continued.) 


OCCUPATIONS FOR 
IV 


Amoncst the suitable and paying artistic 
occupations for our invalid girls are the colour- 
ing of photographs, painting magic lantern 
slides, and some other kinds of painting on 
glass, such as transparency painting, which 
may be used for fire screens as well as windows 
and doors. It may be as well to premise that 
no previous knowledge of art is required for 
colouring photographs, which can be done by 
anyone of ordinary ability, after a little prac- 
tice, quite as well as they are sold in the 
shops. 

The materials are not at all expensive, and 
are within anyone’s reach; ordinary water- 
colours are used, two sable hair-pencils, Nos. 
tand 3 being the most useful numbers, a 
bottle of clean gum-water, and a small new 
sponge. A hand magnifying-glass is of great 
use in helping the painter to see the smaller 
touches about the eyesand mouth, and a good 
light is an absolute essential. A practical 
colourist has usually three or four photos on 
hand, and as no colours can be put on till the 
first are dry, this will be found a great saving 
of time. Unless the worker has seen the 
original, it is of course difficult to give the 
right colouring to the photo, and much ex- 
perience is needed to give a truthful rendering 
to all the vast varieties of hair and eyes. The 
former ranges from flaxen to black, in all 
kinds of intermediate shades of gold, red, 
auburn, nut-brown, chesnut, dark brown, mud- 
brown, and brown-black, ending in that 
peculiar jet black so rarely seen. The eye 
has also an astonishing variety of hues, grey 
alone varies from yellowish green grey to 
that lovely colour peculiar to the Irish eye; 
blue, from the pale colourless china blue to 
that seen in infancy, which is so deep as to 
be nearly violet; and as to brown, we have a 
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wealth of colour, from the golden brown of the 
lion’s orb to the green of the cat, and the 
hazel and tender brown eye of the dog and 
the deer. The complexion also must be closely 
studied, as every one possesses acertain amount 
of clearness or density, and a general hue, 
which must be reproduced if the likeness is to 
be true and correct; a very trifling variation in 
any of the colouring will completely alter the 
appearance of the face. This is singularly 
exhibited in the case of dyed hair, which can 
be instantly detected by the experienced 
observer from the hard and unnatural line 
with which it frames the face, and however 
well the work of dyeing may be accomplished, 
never appears to agree with the natural colour- 
ing, from which we may gather the fact of 
the uselessness of interferirg¢ with nature’s 
painting of our faces. I have been very ex- 
plicit on this point, as on it our success as 
colourists depends. 

The photograph to be coloured should be 
raised as close as possible to the eyes, the 
strain to them being too great if it is too far 
off. Place a piece of clean white paper ‘over 
the photo for the left-hand to rest upon, to 
avoid marks, and to have somewhere to test 
the tip of the brush. The photograph itself 
is also a matter of some importance, as it 
should be clear, well-defined, not too dark, 
ard free from stains and spots; the tone of it 
should be a warm, neutral tint or grey ; heavy 
shadows of purple brown or of an inky hue 
should be avoided, as there is a perfect lack of 
harmony between these tones and the natural 
shadows of flesh. At the sane time, if the 
half-tones are wanting in the impression, it 
will be a matter of difficulty to restore them 
in colouring. 

The first process is to wash the whole sur- 
face of the photograph over with the large 
brush and clean water to see if the surface be 
ina proper state to take the colours ; if it runs 
off unevenly in drops or globules, wipe off the 
water, and then pass the tongue from the 
lower edge upwards over the whole of the 
picture; repeat this process two or even three 
times, and on trying the water again it will 
probably lie smoothly on every part. Pre- 
pared ox gall is sold for this purpose, but is 
not nearly so good as the tongue, which, in 
the opinion of most colourists, is better than 
any preparation. . 

Lhe method of putting on the colours isnot 
by a series of flat washes, but by ‘ hatching” 
and “ stippling,”’ the first meaning to work on 
the colour in short strokes, following as nearly 
as possible the form of the features, that is, 
somewhat horizontal on the forehead and circu- 
lar about the eyes, mouth, and general contour ; 
these fine strokes are then crossed with similar 
ones, avoiding, however, the formation of direct 
right angles; they should be done with a firm 
touch, making each as even as possible. 
Stippling”” is a similar process, only fine 
dots with the point of the biush are used in- 
stead of lines. The effect in both cases is to 
give depth and transparency, as there is no 
part of the human face so flat as to be cor- 
rectly represented by a simple wash. This 
firm, free touch is very needful to acquire, as 
the first tints in water colours must be kept 
pure and brilliant, and several hesitating 
touches would give a muddy effect. The 
amateur worker will do well to procure a well- 
tinted photograph and study it well, making 
a careful copy, if rot two or three, until quite 
certain of the few preliminary rules, when she 
may strike out bravely for herself, remember- 
ing that practice alone will make her perfect. 

Many colourists give a first wash over the 
entire picture, consisting of raw sienna, Nap'es 
yellow, and pink madder, each rubbed down 
separately, and mixed on the palette to the 
desired depth of colour. Rub it on thin and 
lightly, beginning at the top of the front part- 
ing of the hair, use the large brush well filled, 
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and passing over the portrait quickly. Let 
this become thoroughly dry. before putting on 
the second flesh wash, which is of pure piak 
madder, very thin, and very lightly applied, so 
as not to disturb the colour beneath When 
this is qu.te dry, commence the hatching with 
a fine brush made into a good point with the 
lips, and, using a thin wash of pink madder, 
take a little of the colour, and make the 
lightest downward strok.s, the end of the 
brush hardly touching the paper. The work 
should be so delicately performed t*at no pink 
is apparent for some time; work over and 
Ovcr again, the magnifying glass showing your 
progress, and except by its aid it should be 
impossible to tell that the bloom of the face 
consists of a series of tiny dashes. Ifa mis- 
take be made, and one spot becomes too dis- 
tinct, it is best to take a brush and clean water, 
and wash the whole face again, as each photo 
will stand washing several times before 
becoming too roughened to take the colours 
properly. 

The chin and ears require a fine stippling 
at the point, and the lines and shadows 
formed by the curves and hollows should be 
put on with Venetian red, or, if dark, brown 
madder or vermilion. The hands and fingers 
are stippled with pale pink madder at the 
ends and the knuckles. The forehead, be- 
tween the eyes and above the brows, should 
be lightly stippled with the same, and be- 
neath the shadows where the hair touches the 
forehead, a little cobalt should be added to 
the pink madder, Place a touch of gum at 
the nostril and between the lips, colouring 
only the lower one, with alittle rose madder. 
Put a little gum on the eyeball, and on this, 
when quite hardened, put in one touch of 
Indian ink for the pupil; when dry, round it 
put the colour, cobalt for light blue, indigo 
for dark, &c., and one touch of Chinese white 
for the reflected gleam to be seen in every 
natural eye. 

The hair shoula have three coatings of 
colour; for brown hair, the first would be 
vandyke brown; the second, sepia; the 
third, raw sienna. Light hair, the first coat 
should be vandyke brown and raw sienna, 
and yellow locks of raw sienna and yellow 
ochre together. One crop of gum water 
must be mixed with the above, by rubbing 
down the paint with water, and after drop- 
ping the gum on the palette near it, mixing 
all together with the brush. Gum is never 
used for the face, neck, or hands. 

The gum is made of the very best gum 
arabic. Take one ounce, and having reduced 
it to powder, put it into a bottle, and fill the 
bottle to double the height of the powdered 
gum, or about one ounce of water. Shake the 
bottle occasionally till the gum is dissolved, 


when it should be strained through a piece of 


new flannel ; as this takes some time, arrange- 
ments should be made to fasten it so firmly 
that it does not require holding in the hands 
while straining. In order to keep this gum 
when made, add a tiny bit of camphor to it 
and place in a small wide-mouthed bottle with 
a glass stopper. And now I think I have 
described the art of colouring photographs 
quite sufficiently to enable my invalids to com- 
mence, and experience will teach them more 
than any number of books. 

The other art work which I think invalids 
might undertake for profit is painting magic 
lantern slides. The materials required are 
few and inexpensive, and the colours used are 
necessarily only those which are transparent, 
and they are few in number, viz., indigo, 
Prussian blue, rose madder, crimson lake, 
lamp-black, madder brown, vandyke brown, 
burnt sienna, aureolin, gamboge, Indian 
yellow, gallstone, and Italian pink. 

It may be well to add here the list of a 
practical worker who has painted slides for 
the trade for many years; it includes some 
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of the foregoing, but is more moderate and 
less expensive. Prussian blue, g mboge, 
carmine, verdigris, madder brown, indigo, 
crimson lake, and ivory black for transparent 
colours, and raw sienna, burnt sienna, cappale 
brown, and vandyke brown, for semi-trans- 
parent pigments. No particular method of 
mixing or preparing colours is needed, but in 
order to save the trouble of varnishing, we 
believe that colours ready prepared for glass 
painting can be procured. The fencils used 
must be small, with good points, and camel’s 
hair is considered preferable to sable brushes 
for painting on glass. The best vehicle for 
thinning oil colours is the ordinary megilp, and 
great care must be used to avoid making the 
colours too thin, as in that case they will run 
into each other and completely ruin the paint- 
ing. The best medium for laying on the first 
wash of water colours is a hot solution of 
transparent gelatine. Upon this all the other 
colours can be worked with cold water and a 
soft pencil, as usual. 

The quality of the glass used for painting 
on must also be a subject of consideration, as 
it must be free from blemishes, such as air- 
bubbles and streaks, and any irregularity of 
surface will interfere with the smoothness of 
the colours to be laid on. It should be the 
best plate glass, and should be cut to fit the 
magic lantern in which it is to be used. The 
slides to be painted should properly be mounted 
in a frame, which may be procured ready 
made or ordered of anyone who supplies 
artists’ materials. But they can be painted 
without a frame, and perhaps quite as well. 

The first operation of the worker must be to 
draw a perfect outline of her picture on a piece 
of tracing paper, which must be laid under the 
glass as a guide, but it should always be re- 
membered in painting on glass for magic 
lantern slides that the best effect is produced 
by seizing on the prominent features of the 
picture and representing them with as few small 
additions as possible, as a quantity of little 
accessories crowded into a small space will lack 
effect, and render the whole design uninterest- 
ing and puzzling to the beholder. Fasten 
the tracing on the glass at each end with gum 
to keep it from slipping, then reverse the glass 
so that the paper is beneath it and you see the 
tracing through the glass. Take a little black 
paint mixed with megilp, and draw with a fine 
camel’s-hair brush the outlines of the picture 
with a light, firm touch. If you desire to have 
a superior picture instead of black, use a dark 
tint of such of the natural colours of the 
object which will materially increase the 
natural effect ; when the outlines are perfectly 
dry the colouring and shading of the pictures 
may be proceeded with. 

Commence all pictures at the top, and lay 
on the distant outlines of mountains, clouds, 
or buildings. Then comes the ‘ middle dis- 
tance,” as it is called, or the centre of the pic-~ 
ture; for this rather darker tints are used, 
while the foreground is the darkest of all, and 
will require to be drawn in with a firm and 
broad touch, as the most prominent portion of 
all. In all these directions I am supposing 
that my worker has supplied herself with seve- 
ral lantern slides, already painted, so that she 
can see and follow the directions more intelli- 
gently. A very thin wash of lac’ varnish, 
well diluted with spirits of wine, may be used 
to fix the water colours, and a second coat 
may be added if needful, Our practical 
worker says, ‘‘ Dry the slides in the warmth of 
the fire, as the heat will make the colours 
transparent; test your slide in the magic lan- 
tern, when you will be able to see and correct 
all its defects ; and, finally, if the slide is to be 
used by lamp, gas, or candle-light, paint 
them by that light, for then you can judge if 
you have produced the right effect.” 

Transparency painting on glass is a valuable 
accomplishment at the present moment, as it 


has been so much adopted for fire-screen and 
all kinds of interior decorations, such as the 
inside doors and windows where it is possible 
to insert glass. The person attempting it 
should have some knowledge of drawing and 
painting. ‘lhe materials used are powdered 
colours; the lists already given of those suit. 
able for magic lantern slides being suitable 
for transparency painting also. These colours 
are mixed with picture copal varnish, and are 
diluted with turpentine in case’ of being too 
thick. Sable brushes are used, and ground 
glass is more easy to paint on than plain. 
The same method of outlining is pursued, the 
outline of the design being drawn on the glass 
with a warm brown tint, composed of brown 
pink and burnt sienna. A very fine brush or 
a fine quill pen is used to trace the outlines, 
The glass to be painted must be placed ona 
white background in order to show the colour- 
ing as it proceeds. The method of working 
in the distances has also been described, and 
little remains to be said except that in all cases 
very dark hues must be reserved for the fore- 
grounds, and the painting, when finished and 
perfectly dry, must have a coat of varnish, the 
unpainted side being placed outwards to the 
spectator, 

It is probable that orders might be obtained 
from furniture-dealers who manufacture what 
is called “‘ High Art” and “Queen Anne” 
furniture, when the worker can send a speci- 
men of her work to take orders from. In 
all these things perseverance is the most 
needful quality, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand that to make things worth selling and 
worth buying, both knowledge and experience 
are needed. Some people will perhaps say it 
is too much to expect of an invalid. But my 
experience tells me otherwise, and in my 
first article I carefully measured the ground 
before me, and stated my reasons for believing 
that the mind, in its powerful influence over 
the body, worked miracles, and when backed 
by a Heaven-sought strength was fully “ suffi- 
cient for these things.” 

In my next article I shall continue the list 
of employments which can be rendered paying 
by care and a little good taste; but we will 
descend into less artistic regions, for the bene- 
fit of the many who have no capabilities in an 
artistic way. 


BLUE CORNFLOWERS. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By the Hon. Mrs, ARMYTAGE. 





CHAPTER I. 


A LATE harvest this year, so the crops were 
but just gathering in, and as twilight deepened 
round the village of Felbeck you still heard 
sounds of labour on all sides. Now along some 
narrow lane passes the heavily-laden waggon, 
with the carter cracking his whip, and the 
rustling boughs as they droop over the ripe- 
gathered corn are feign to levy a passing 
tribute; now a solitary workman returning 
Lome beguiles the way with a merry whistle, 
and borne across the little stream which flows 
between us comes a shout of joy from the 
Lomestead on the rising hill as the last load 1s 
carried safely into the rick-yard. And all these 
sounds so dear to Joan Rivers’ leart fell ae 
her ear this Michaelmas Eve with a Lo 
interest, as she knew many a long day ae 
come and go ere she was back on le 
Cumberland hillsides, where she had passes 
nearly all her life of childhood, early youth, 
and ripened girlhood. : 
Dear, very dear to her, was every spot na 
Felbeck; and dearer still does every pia 
become when the time to leave it draws near 














Maybe we have had many an anxious hour 
there, Many a sorrow may be associated with 
those scenes, many a time we may have longed 
to get away from all those inanimate objects 
which have been the silent witnesses of our 
great griefs; and yet, with places as with 
people, how much the thought of the coming 
s:paration softens one’s heart towards all 
around ! 

Joan had slipped out unobserved, and passed 
along the little garden and through the shrub- 
very walk to the well-known seat overlooking 
the village, from which you could see for miles 
all the beauty of this northern country. 
Below her the fields sloped gently down to the 
little river, where many an angler sought and 
found a speckled trout that was sure to afford 
some sport, then, looking above to the scattered 
houses which formed the parish of Felbeck, 
you saw Farmer Bates’s picturesque old farm- 
house, surrounded by oak trees of gigantic 
growth ; and far, far away the outlines of the 
well-known mountains, fading into the dimness 
of the distant horizon, were always eagerly 
pointed out to each new comer on visiting the 
doctor’s garden, which was quite the pride of 
the whole neighbourhood. By daylight you 
could see the wondrous beauty of the tall rows 
of hollyhocks along each side of the shrubbery 
walk, as if to assert their right to be noticed 
when most other summer flowers are faded 
and gone. 

Was Joan leaving home on some sad errand, 
or had the time only arrived when her woman’s 
heart was given to another’s keeping, and she 
but left the shelter of a long-loved home for 
another, with fresh hopes and deeper love 
awaiting her there? As the object of my 
story is to tell you the history of Joan's 
blue cornflowers, now lying faded and brown 
betwixt the leaves of a well-worn book, I 
must recall the associations connected with 
the withered blossoms on the page dated 
185—, the evening on which this little tale 
opens; for she has gathered a flower as she 
turns her steps homewards after watching the 
evening stars one after another appearing in 
the sky, and tired Nature herself now seeks 
repose, while weary hands and hearts lie down 
torest, and gather fresh strength to fight the 
battle of life on the coming morning. 

The doctor’s study, no longer the scene of 
busy work, is the spot where the decision of 
this first era in Joan's life was made. A 
grave, perplexed old man, with letters spread 
before him and an anxious look upon his 
face; it was a face well known in all the 
country side, for many a year had passed since 
first setting up his practice there. Of his pro- 
fessional skill there could be no two opinions, 
and his kindness to all his patients, high and 
low, rich and poor, was a fact that young and 
old alike bore witness to. 

Unknown and untried, he had won his way 
with no rich patronage of hypochondriacal 
dame or gouty peer to give him a helping 
hand ; and he had gene through all the hard 
experiences of a country doctor without mak- 
ing one enemy, but gaining friend after friend 
among all whom he approached. I do not 
think many people realise the hardships en- 
dured by “such men, exposed to cold and 
wet, day after day and night after night, 
called may-be to go for miles along some 
dreary road in dead of night, and to pass 
hours by the bedside of suffering fellow- 
Creatures, whose home, perhaps, was a 
poverty-stricken cottage. Medical science, 
left unaided by all the many appliances which 
Surround the sick beds of the wealthy; 
poverty and want attacked by mortal disease, 
and increased by misery and dirt, the very 
clothing under ‘which lays some shivering 
Patient wholly insufficient to keep warmth 
and life in the healthiest. Witness of con- 
stant suffering, and helpless to relieve it as he 
would, Dr. Rivers yet always contrived to 
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give more than medical aid to many; and 
when years had passed by, and younger men 
started up with newer views and theories, 
and passed him in the race for fame and 
fortune, the good doctor was contented to 
stand aside, sometimes smiling at the newly- 
propounded systems of a youthful Esculapius, 
but always ready when called upon to give any 
the benetit of his own opinions and experience. 
Some old-fashioned folk still believed in him, 
as the only doctor in Cumberland most cer- 
tainly, and perhaps without his equal in all 


England. 
Wife and children had gladdened his 
home, and the green mounds in Felbeck 


churchyard betokened several gaps in the 
living circle ; and Joan had long been left the 
stay and comfort of her father’s house, and 
the watchful guardian of her younger brothers 
and sisters. 

Everard, the artist, had been educated for 
the profession in which he bade fair tosucceed. 
He had gone through the needful years of 
study abroad, which he had thoroughly en- 
joyed, and perhaps not made the most of, 
when we know at how great a sacrifice of the 
others’ enjoyments this teaching had been 
accomplished—limited pleasures, hard pinch- 
ing economy, and almost scarcity of all 
comforts in the old home had been the neces- 
sary results; but it was borne all ungrudgingly 
by the loving ones there, who built castles in 
the air of those good times coming when 
Everard’s name should figure as one of the 
geniuses of the nineteenth century; fond 
dreams which we often indulge in, as we 
watch the opening career of one dear to us! 
Alas! how often we are rudely awakened 
from such dreams! One or two of Everard’s 
earliest efforts had met with great success, 
and, much praised, were duly accepted in the 
London galleries, and a brilliant future seemed 
opening before him; but after the first burst 
of enthusiasm and devotion to art alone, he 
had found out there was another side of 
artistic life in the metropolis which had many 
charms, and to which he was drawn. Social 
gatherings too frequently indulged in, late 
hours, idle mornings spent with brother 
artists, and then the inevitable results of small 
incomings while the rent of studio and lodg- 
ings must be met—a load of ever-increasing 
debt. 

Half-finished canvases told of purposeless 
work, and though undoubtedly displaying 
much genius, they were never completed for 
exhibition or for sale. Letter after letter 
reached home asking for an increased allow- 
ance (they were always addressed to Joan), 
and many weary hours she spent reading these 
letters, and striving to see how it might be 
possible to spare just a trifle more for this 
next few months, which was all Everard ever 
wanted ! 

He seemed really to believe in himself, and 
to persuade others, also, of the great success 
in store for him, if only this winter or summer 
(as the case might be) were tided over. 

“Tt is all very well, blowing up,” was one 
of the last effusions, “but you can’t under- 
stand. Other fellows have their homes, and 
have not all the expenses of lodging, &c., &c.; 
it would be very different if any of my people 
lived in London.” 

“* Father,” said Joan, the day after she had 
received this, ‘I believe if I were to go up to 
London and keep house for Everard it would 
be better for him; at all events, I should see 
if it were possible to make his allowance do, 
and if it won’t, well, then he must come home 
and paint here. At all events, I might try it 
till the next Academy Exhibition. It would 
give him a chance of devoting himself entire!y 
to his painting.” And so, after much talk, it 
was all arranged for Joan to keep house in the 
London lodgings ; father and daughter fondly 
pretending to each other their firm belief that 
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this was the secret of Everard's failure, neither 
being willing to allow they recognised a far 
deeper evil at the root of it all. 

How rejoiced the young artist felt at the 
freedom from present anxiety which this new 
plan promised! And he was down for a few 
days to fetch Joan, and this Michaelmas-tide 
was the eve of their departure. 

‘* Won't Robin be surprised to hear you've 
gone away, Joan?” said Cecily, the youngest 
girl, when they were all together that even- 
ing. ‘ He'll be back for the games next week, 
won't he?” 

“Yes, yes, dear. I daresay he will.” 

‘“‘ Have you any message for him ?” 

“Only say my going away was rather 
unexpectedly settled.” 

‘Tell him to come and see us,” said 
Everard, * next time his business takes him to 
London.” 

As they rose from the table where this con- 
versation had been going on Cecily placed her 
arm in her sister’s, and said— : : 

‘Shan't I say anything more to Robin 
than that from you?” 

‘“No, dearie, nothing—nothing. 
should I?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean anything very particu- 
lar. Only I thought he had gone away on. 
some very particular business on which his 
future prosperity depended; and I did think, 
somehow, you had something to do with his 
anxiety tu get a permanent employment ; eh, 
Joan?” 

‘No one hasa right to say that, and I am 
sure he’d be furious if it was hinted at.” 

‘Well, never mind. I'll tefl him how glad 
you were to go, and how pleased to miss the 
old gathering. I am sure I should be de- 
lighted to see something new, as you will in 
London.” 

** You had better say nothing of me or my 
feelings,” said Joan, very quietly ; and the 
little teasing sister saw she had gone too far, 
and, kissing her affectionately, whispered— 

“ 111 tell him everybody will miss our dear 
old Joan awfully, and that she is a real dear, 
and see what he’ll say then,” 


Why 


Early next morning the two left home, and 
should have reached Garstone Junction, to 
which there was a branch line, in time for the 
London express, but unfortunately did not do 
so, and two weary hours had to be got over 
before the next train was due. 

The day was chilly and wet. The waiting- 
room ‘in all its deadly dulness afforded a 
wretched halting place: not even the winter 
resource of a fire to poke, nothing to look at 
within or without, and Everard was not in a 
pleasant mood. He never owned at home. to 
his extravagance in travelling, but a first-class 
carriage was the only way that suited him to 
journey in, and—regardless of expense, in this 
as in everything e!se — this was his habit; 
but to-day it was not to be, for Joan had 
charge of the exact sum required for second- 
class tickets, and he dared not suggest to her 
any alteration. Everard was quite right, for 
travelling is an enjoyment only under certain 
circumstances. Nothing pleasanter than a 
start from London ona fine day, obsequious 
officials bowing respectfully, attentive porters 
carrying one’s parcels, bags arranged on one’s 
seat, newspapers ad dibitum, and a friendly 
guard inquiring if the carriage shall.be kept 
for you; then theluxury of throwing off one’s 
hat and calmly surveying the hurry-scurry of 
other passengers ; doors slammed, “ all right,”’ 
and away we bowl, leaving London dirt and 
smoke behind, with pleasurable anticipations 
of a journey accomplished without any trouble, 
anda cheerful visit at its termination} But not 
so with our neighbours in the second-class. 
‘* Plenty of room here!’’ shouts a porter, and 
he finds just one seat where a portly female 
has encroached upon the amount of inches to 
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which she is entitled, and has placed bag and 
bundle alongside her, and looks scowlingly 
at the intruder; and fora long journey there 
is no chance of even stretching his legs. 

London was at last reached by our travel- 
lers; and most dingy did its aspect strike 
Joan, when the luggage was on the cab, and 
they were off for Bedford-street. 

No welcome light shone in the window as 
they pulled up; and Everard was impatient as 
ring after ring remained unanswered. 

At last a sound is heard, and a rattle of the 
door chain, with bolts and bars withdrawn, and 
the maid-of-all-work says ‘* Who is there ?” 

*‘Open the door, and don’t keep me out 
here in the rain.” 

‘“‘ Dear me, sir, is it you? Why, missus is 
hout, as she don't expect you afore to- 
morrow.” 

“What an old stupid she must be. I wrote 
and told her.”’ 

“ Well, sir, everythink is ready; and missus, 
she special went to-night to Hacton, caus’ she 
says she’d get some fresh heggs, and what not, 
for you and the lady.” 

‘“ Well, never mind her. 
the gas. Come in, Joan.” 

Poor Joan! It needed all her resolution to 
look cheerful, and to smooth Everard down. 
The parlour blinds were up, and the gas-light 
in the street cast-a feeble flicker into the room 
as she walked in. Of course there were no 
matches at hand (never are when wanted!) ; 
and the cabman was dragging in the wet 
boxes, and leaving a sloppy mess behind. 

* Oh, Joan, I’m awfully sorry,” said Eve- 
rard at last, when, the gas being lit, he saw 
how pale and tired she looked. ‘* We must 
get you some tea.” 

“Please sir, missus only left out a little 
coffee forme. It’s quite cold now; but I'll 
warm it up. Missus ‘ll be back quite early, 
sir. 

That was all very well, but here were two 
tired travellers come home! No fire, no lights, 
nothing to eat! It was afix! But the very 
emergency and absurdity of the position struck 
them both, and they burst out laughing. 
What a blessing laughter is sometimes! It 
soothes angry feclings and overcomes many a 
difficulty. 

‘Here, Joan, I know what Plldo. The 
kitchen fire can’t be quite out ; I'll go and buy 
something, and we'll cook it while Sarah gets 
our beds ready,” and before long a good blaze 
was kindled, and Everard, soaking wet, came 
in witha store of provisions—sausages, mutton 
chops (done up ina newspaper), bread, butter, 
and tea—and the first meal was got over with 
much amusement to both, and perhaps Joan 
went to bed less sad than she might on this 
her first evening in London. As she knelt 
that night asking strength and grace to fulfil 
the task she had undertaken, a calm peace was 
on her soul, and when she entered the day’s 
adventures in her diary, and turned over the 
psge in which the blossoms of the Michaelmas 
daisies had been placed the night before in 
her old home at Felbeck, it was with a brave 
heart, and without any repining regrets, that 
she closed the past chapter of her life, and 
entered upon the second, which was still a 
fair blank before her. 

The curtain hid from her view all that 
the future held of sorrow or of joy. In 
loving mercy it is ever so, for who could face 
the pains and griefs of the coming year did 
we but realise it before. 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, 
and strength is promised for the time of trial, 
but vot in advance. 


Look alive ; light 


‘Strength is promised, strength is given, 
When the heart by grief is riven ; 
But load it not with sorrow 
That belongeth to the morrow.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


THICK SOUPS AND PUREES. 


Spr OA MICK soup is stock 
HSA made thick—that is, 
zs about as thick as 
cream—by the addi- 











* tion of some starchy 
= ingredient, which can 
ae be boiled with the 
es liquor, and, as it 
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were, enter into its 
"= composition. The 
materials usually em- 
ployed for the pur- 
pose are flour, arrow- 
root, ground rice, 
: corn flour, oatmeal, 
Beg potato flour, sago, 
tapioca, and eggs. The stock should first be 
pleasantly flavorred and seasoned, and made 
free from fat, and the thickening ingredient 
should be added a little time before the soup 
is required, so that the “liaison,” as it is 
called, or ‘‘thickening,’”” may have time to 
cook sufficiently, but not over much; for it 
must be remembered that if the soup and 
thickening are boiled too long, the soup will 
become thicker and thicker, and may bura. 
When arrowroot, flour, or similar materials 
are employed for thickening soups, the in- 
gredient should first be measured halt an 
ounce of thickening to a pint of soup is a 
usual allowance), put into a basin, mixed with 
a small quantity of cold liquid, stock or water, 
then beaten well with the back of a wooden 
spoon, till it forms a smooth thin paste. 
When this point is reached, add the hot 
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stock gradually off the fire, to prevent lump- ° 


ing, put the soup back into the stewpan, stir 
it till it boils, simmer for a few minutes, till 
the soup is smooth and thick, when it is 
ready to be served. 

Soup is very often thickened with brown 
roux—that is, a mixture of flour and butter 
browned over the fire. The advantage of 
using this preparation is that it colours the 
soup as well as thickensit. It is, however, 
liable to destroy the flavour of the soup, and 
there is really no occasion to use it, because 
soup can be coloured without it, by frying the 
meat and vegetables used in making it, par- 
ticularly the onions, till they are brown with- 
out being at all burnt. A good cook is very 
careful about the appearance of her soup. If 
white, it should be white, not grey; if brown it 
should be brown, not drab, Brown soup 
which looks pale as if it were discased will 
never be enjoyed thoroughly, no matter how 
good it may taste. When brown roux is used, 
the soup must be simmered by the side of the 
fire for awhile, and the fat must be skimmed 
off as it rises. 

A little caramel, ketchup, or a little strong, 
brown gravy or Liebig’s extract may be added 
to the soup when it is about to be served if 
further colouring is required. Pastilles Car- 
pentier also, which consist of small round balls 
like marbles, are to be bought at most grocers. 
They are specially made for colouring soup, 


are excellent for the purpose, and very 
cheap. All colouring ingredients, how- 


ever, and especially caramel or ketchup, 


must be introduced very sparingly; they 
must on no account be added in such 
quantities that they can be tasted. A soup 


that tastes of ketchup or burnt sugar is a 
failure, no matter how rich and brown it may 
Isck. Nevertheless it Is a convenience to 
have materials of this kind at hand, because a 
small quantity will often impart the desired 
colour without exciting a suspicion of its 
cause. Caramel is easily made. Four ounces 
of moist sugar are put into an old saucepan and 
boiled until it is of alight browncolour. It is 
then stirred untilit is very dark, with-ut being 
burnt, when half a pint of boiling water 


is boiled with it for five minutes to dissolve it ; 
it may then be strained into a bottle, and put 
aside till wanted. Caramel thus prepared 
beforehand is very much to be preferred to the 
rough-and-ready browning used by cooks every 
day, and made by burning sugar in an iron 
spoon. ‘The latter preparation is almost cer- 
tain to spoil the flavour of a dish into which 
it enters. The former, if used very carefully 
indeed, may improve the look of a soup with- 
out injuring its taste. Yet even this is a dan- 
gerous addition, and should be dispensed with 
W possible. 

Purées differ from thick soups in that the 
vegetables used in flavouring the liquor, or the 
materials used for thickening, are rubbed 
patiently through a sieve; then mixed with 
the liquor once more and boiled up again be- 
fore serving. In purées nothing is wasted; 
you get the full benefit of everything used in 
making the soup. Yet it is to be feared that 
purées will never be very popular with people 
who have to do their own cooking, because 
this process of rubbing vegetables through a 
sieve is rather troublesome, and calls both for 
time and patience. If these can be giveu, 
however, the result is sure to be satisfactory ; 
and if girls who have till now been accus- 
tomed only to the ordinary method of cookery 
usually carried on in English kitchens will 
follow the directions given, and patiently make 
a purée properly, they will be astonished to 
find what excellent soup can be made fora 
trifling cost. 

The best of it is that a girl who gets the 
idea of making one purée can make every 
purée. Therefore, as potatoes are within the 
reach of all I will describe the process of 
making potato purée, and I hope girls will 
remember that although potatoes are used 
here, the process would be the same whatever 
vegetables were used, and whatever the purée 
might be. 

Before we began to make our soup, however, 
we should want a hair sieve, and a small one 
can be bought for about ninepence. If we 
determined to make soup every day we 
should do well to get a wire sieve; and a 
moderate-sized tin wire sieve would cost about 
half-a-crown, though a brass wire sieve would 
cost about four shillings. The vegetables 
could be made to go through the wire sieve 
more quickly than through the hair sieve, but 
the purée would not be quite so smooth in 
the former case as in the latter. At the same 
time the wire sieve would last much longer 
than the hair sieve. 

Besides the hair sieve we must procure 4 
stewpan with a closely-fitting lid, one leek, 
or if this is not to be had one smal] onion, 
a pound of potatoes, weighed after being 
washed and peeled, half of a small stick ol 
celery, and a pint anda half of stock. We 
wash the leck and cut the white part only 
into dice ; then put these, the potatoes thinly 
sliced, the celery, and four peppercornsinto the 
stewpan with one ounce of butter. We cover 
the stewpan closely and place it on the fire for 
five minutes to “ sweat” the vegetables, and 
we shake the pan now and then to keep the 
potatoes from sticking and thus acquiring 
colour. After being steamed in butter in 
this way vegetables intended for soup give 
out their flavour better than they would 1 
boiled at once inthe stock. ; 

We now pour the pint and a half of white 
stock over the vegetables and boil thum ull 
they are quite tender. We have 4 owl 
ready, and place the sieve with the deep end 
cownwards (because we shall more easily rab 
the potatoes at the shallow end) inside tie 
bowl, then pour the contents of the stewpan, 
liquor, petatoes, leeks, and all through the 
sieve. Of course the liquid part will at once 
go through the sieve, and we may put a por 
tion of this back into the stewpan to keep 
hot because we shall want it to moisten the 
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pulp. The vegetables we rub with the back 
of a wooden spoon until they pass through 
the sieve and drop into the liquor in the bowl. 
Every two or three minutes we may lift up 
the sieve and scrape the pulp which will be 
lying thickly on the under part, for by doinz 
this we Shall make it easier for the pulp to 
go through the sieve; and, by way of still 
further facilitating matters, we may every now 
and then moisten the pulp with the hot 
liquor we kept for the purpose. 

Thus far we may prepare the soup some 
time before it is wanted.. About half an hour 
before it is to be served we put it on the fire 
in a clean stewpan, and stir it till it boils. 
We add salt to season it pleasantly. Makea 
quarter of a pint of cream hot (or milk, if 
cream is not to be had) in a separate sauce- 
pan, and mix this with the soup at the last 
moment. And now our soup is ready, though, 
for the sake of appearance, we shall do well 
to nave a teaspoonful of parsley leaves, or of 
chervil leaves, finely minced, and to sprinkle 
these into the soup before sending it to the 
dining-room. 

The quantity of soup thus made will be 
enough for five or six persons. We may cal- 
culate that the stock cost nothing, because 
the liquor in which a rabbit, a chicken, or a 
piece of mutton has been boiled will answer 
excellently for it; and apart from the stock 
the soup will have cost tod., that is—potatoes, 
Id; leek, 1d.; butter, 13d.; celery, 4d.; 
patsley, +d.; and cream, 6d., and the result 
will be a delicious superior soup, such as is 
rarely met with in English homes. ° 

Having mastered’this one recipe, we may 
vary it to any extent—carrots, turnips, vege- 
table marrows, Jerusalem artichokes, aspara- 
gus, celery, red and white haricot beans, 
tomatoes, chestnuts, peas, green peas, and 
lentils may all be made into soup in the same 
way, though in each case there will be slight 
variations, which a girl may easily acquaint 
herself with. There will, however, be no 
variation in this, that if she wishes, to make a 
purée she must pass the ingredients through a 
sieve. 

Sometimes soups and purées are made with- 
out any stock made from meat, and then they 
are called maigre soups. If milk is added 
to maigre soups they are quite sufficiently 
nourishing ; for, as I said when first we spoke 
of soups, it is not usually required that soups 
should furnish strong nourishment so much as 
that they should supply light, easily-digested 
food, suitable for the commencement of a re- 
past. Maigre soups made of peas, beans, and 
lentils are, however, as nourishing as soup 
made of good meat stock. 

Ihave no doubt that if any professed cooks 
read what I have written they will say, ‘‘ Here 
is nothing new; everyone know this.” I 
think thev are mistaken; everyone does not 
know it. “Those only understand it who have 
made cookery a study, and who can speak its 
language. In every business there are de- 
tails which are matters of course to the 
mitiated, but which are quite unknown to 
outsiders. There are hundreds of girls who, 
if they heard a cook say “pass the pulp 
through a sieve,”’ either would not know what 
vas meant, or else would think the process was 
very unnecessary. It is to such as these that I 
address myself. Now I think I have explained 
the process with tolerable clearness, and I hope 
the girls belonging to the class will carry out 
my instructions for themselves. If they do 
80, I feel sure they will be gratified. 

PHILLIS BROWNE. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


TANnTo.—Consult your head-mistress, as we could 
form no opinion of your capabilities. : 
Coxvotvuus.—A “ Deist”’ is a heretic who, believ- 
ing in a God, or great First Cause, denies Divine 
revelation and revealed truths, An “ Atheist” 
denies the existence of any God at all. An 
Infidel is likewise a heretic, who, accepting some 
porsion of Revelation, denies the Christian religion, 

such as the Mohammedans. 

HILbEGARDg.—1. We thank you for your kind letter, 
which, written as it is in a foreign language, docs 
you credit. ‘ John o’ Groat,’ with his sons, 
Malcolm and Gavin, arrived at Caithness in the 
teign of James IV. of Scotland, and purchased 
the lands of Dungisbay and Warse. In the course 
of time, eight families had sprung from them of the 
Same nam. It was their custom to meet together 
once a year in the old: original house, having 
lived amiably together. But the question of 
precedency arose in reference to taking the head 
of the table, and who was to walk out the first. 
The father, John o’ Groat, promised that he would 
Satisfy them allatthe next meeting. So he built 
an octagon room, having a door and window in 
each side; and placed a round oak table in the 
room. This building went by his name ever after ; 
and was built on the site of the Berubum of 
Ptolemy. 2. Only a very ignorant “ English 
Lady” would turn down the corner of a postcard. 
It should not be done. 

STULTA Purttuta—ASre you quite sure that the lack 
of sociability is not in yourself? Perhaps you are 
dissatisfied and captious. We donot think any- 
one quite fitted to be a teacher who describes her 
scholars as ‘“‘the pests of her life.’ We shou'd 
advise six months of earnest self-discipline of 
prayerful seeking after that ‘quietness’ in which 
we are told there is “strength.” If at the end of 
that time yoar mind be calmer, and your nerves 
and temper quieted, you must consicer whether 
teaching be the vocation in which you can best 
serve God here and ensure your own eternal 
happiness. If you decide on being a teacher, write 
for the “List of colleges, schools, lectures, and 
other means of education for wumen,’’ price 3d., 
published by the Women’s Education Union, 1, 
Queen-street, Brompton, Lordon, S.W. 

Nortn Pore.—OQwhyhee, now more commonly 
called ‘t Hawaii,” is the large t and most southerly 
of the Sandwich Islands. It-contains the great 
active volcano of Manna Loa, and has a large 
population. 

Nunquam Inripeiis.—We think it will be best and 
safest for yourself to leave the matter to God, 
after committing it to Him in your daily prayers. 
We fear the task of ‘explaining Carlyle” is 
beyond us and the limits of these columns. 

Epira Hy.—Consult a publisher of educational 
books. Your writing is. largs and ugly. 

A _Lovrr or Accuracy.—The question of King 
David’s mother is rot an important one. If it had 
been necessary to our salvation to know her ‘name, 
the Holy Scriptures would have been more explicit 
than they are. David was, probably, induced to 
commit his parests to the care of Mizpeh, King of 
Moab, from the fact that his great-grandmother, 
Ruth, was a Moabitess, and Mizpeh might have 
been a relative. 

Moire AntIQUE.—It would be advisable for you to 
study the art of teaching—theoretical and prac- 
tical—at the Home and Colonial school Society, 
Gray’s Inn-lane, where you can attend as a day 
pupil, Apply to the principal at the college. 

Rep Ctover and M. H. S.—-‘' Agnosticism ” 
is a kind of scepticism, which professes to 
know nothing of things not demonstrable by 
the senses, or by physical science. It, there- 
fore, ignores moral and revealed truths. It 
is a modern heresy of only the last few years, 
and conduces to as hopeless and miserable a 
state of mind as could be imagined. We can 
only compare it to throwing away your mari- 
ner’s compass because you do not knowin what 
latitude you are, declining to take an observation 
of the stars, unshipping your rudder, and allowing 
your vessel to drift away anywhere—no matter 
whether on rocks and sandbanks, and into whicl- 
poo.s; or down the rapids, and over the falls! 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Inetu.—An ox gall, to be obtained at a butcher’s, 
will clean your carpet beautifully. The proportions 
are one-fourth of ox-gall to three-fourths of cold 
soft water. Apply to the carpet with a clean 
flannel, wrung out nearly dry from the mixture ; 
do not make it too wet. 

KATHERINE.—1. One pound and a-half of artichekes 
to a quart of white stock should be more than 
enough, 2. If you mean by “ cousin,” first cousin 
or cousin-german, then your father’s cousin’s 
child is your second cousin; while your father’s 
first cousin is your “first cousin once removed.” 
Your writing is very fo r. 

An AvsTRALIAN Girt,—Dissolve an ounce of gum- 
mastic in a little spirits of wine; soften an ounce 
of isicglass in warm water. and then dissolve it in 
spirit till it forms a thick jeily. Mix the 


isinglass and gum-masti- togethe-, adding a quarter 
ounce of finely powdered gum ammoniac. Put the 
whole into an earthen pipkin, and keep in a warm 
place until they are quite incorporated together, 
pour into a small phial, and cork closely. Inusing 
it, dissolve a small piece over a lighted candle ina 
teaspoon, warm ‘the broken fragmen's of glass, 
touch with the liquid cement and hold the parts 
together till set. Then leave them for twelve hours 
wi-hcut touching. Your writing is very good, and 
we thank you for your kind letter. 


ART. 


An Intexst Ont.—We commiserate you, if your 
sobriguet be really descriptive, which we fear it is. . 
‘The ‘f Intense ’ wr.tes in ihe third person; who is 
the ‘*]” introduced at the end of the letter? 
Wh-ther “ venetian red’ would suit the complexion 
of the self-styled ‘Utter One,” who says her 
friends consider her ‘‘ quite “oo ¢oo,'’ and whose 
parents’ common sense ‘“‘ does not quite fall in with 
her wzsthetic ideas,” we cannot tell. A little 
dumpy girl of “‘five feet*’ could scarcely look 
well holding a sunflower in her hand—as she 
suggests—when “posing for her photograph.” 
Were we to give an honest opinion, w*-should 
suggest her holdicg a child’s coloured balloon by a 
string, or else a baby’s rattle, and wearicg a 
‘fcap and bells,” instead of the ‘‘ daffodills in her 
hair.” Go back to your nurs+ry, my dear, for your 
brains seem not yet hardened, and your head, we 
fear, is more like an addled egg than anything else, 
at present. You require carcful treatment, in 
diet and general discipline, to restore your 
brains to a healthy condition. 


WORK. 


BertHa.—You woul¢oybtain lessons best in Devon- 
shire. Wecould not give any further particulars. 

Jeunnre.—We think you could hardly make the 
shoulder straps for yourself, unless you had a 
sketch of them, which you may see in many 
advertisements. ‘They are made of webbing; the 
leather-work would be the chief difficulty. 

Torsy.—Bands of embroidery upon linen between 
the crochet would look very well, and would be 
lighter and more inexpensive than c!oth. 

Zu viA.—The Indian muslin dress may be remade on 
a coloured silk or sateen foundation, end will look 
as goodas new. Some gold paper, decorated in 
panel style, might be placed on either side of the 
door, and would h‘de all the stains, as well as 
produce a good effect. 

Eruer.—lhe crimping is done by the laundress 
sar the starchis damp. Your writing is pretty 

ood. : 

wc he pattern of shot-silk which you send 
us is ofa prety colour, but unfortunately an old- 
fashioned one. We should advise your guing to 
one of the large London drapers, and there 
endeavouring to find some:hing to make it up with, 
in either ve vet, b oché, or satin. The two first 
would be best. Have a rew coat br dire made, 
and mix some of the new material with the skirt. 

Rosresuv has “ Bunyans,” and, judging from her 
letter, is misty in ker ideas of s.elling. Buy a 
dictionary, and inquire for a bovk called 
‘Pj grim’s Progress.’ The crochet tassel de- 
scribed at page 207, vol. i., wil percaps suit you. 

Croritpr.—The East Londoa Hospital tor Children, 
at Shadwell, E., will be thankful for any cast-off 
clothes. 

Maup W.--Many thanks for your Ictter and the 
recipes. Put a little crape on your jacket, in 
narrow bands, onthe jacket and sleeves. Line the 
bodies with calico. 

Epetweiss — We do not think bannerette screens are 
so old-fashioned as you seem to imagine, and 
consider that you would do well to keep to your 
original idea. 

F. B. I’. J.—The “Swiss darning”’ is quite right, 
though rather tightly drawn, he ‘ grafting” is 
also correct. 

PortiA.—You would hardly need a recipa for egg- 
cosies. Cut out ahigh cap-like shape to hold the 
egg and egg-cup both, and make it up like an 
ordinary tea-cosy, with an embroidered cover, a 
silk lininz, and thick wadded inside. 

A Jsentisn Marpen.—Turn the jackets, and trim 
with jet passementerie and black spanish lace, 
laid on in rows. Your writing would be pretty if 
your ‘t's’ were better formed and crossed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Moss Rosz.—Put a piece of rew wall paper over the 
inked spot, and use alittle pipeclay or whiting to 
the ceiling. ne 

A Brccar Maip.—" My affection is too great to be 

= told ina letter.” Your writing is legible. 

Forcut-me-not.—The lines quoted are by Eliza 
Cook. Buttermilk contains the sugar caseine 
and salt of milk, the fatty and more nourishing 
matter having been taken out. It is a cooling 
beverage in inflammatory ciseascs, when more 
nourishing food cannot be taken. 

A. L. W.—An unmarried lady, if young, does not 
usually tell an unmarried yventleman that “ she is 
very pleased to haye seen him” on any occasion. 
Write an ordinary note of thinks. 
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Mo.s Rosesup.—She is a “ first cousin once re- 
moved” to you if she be your mother’s first cousin, 
otherwise called a “ cousin-german.” 

Francgs. — There are branches of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and also of the 
Girl’s Friendly Society all over England. The 
central lodge of the last-named is at 245, Vauxhall 
Bridge road, Lendon, S.W. Address the secre- 
tary tor all information. 


Pattiz.—Please to consult a Manchester directory 
for the address needed. 


Amy (Lewes).— ‘On the field of glory.” We 
thought you had forgotten poor Amy Robsart ! 

Anira.—No danger neel be feared, unless the 
blood be in a very bad and unhealthy state 


< Unvine”’ is the heroine of the story of that name, 
writzen by the Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 


M.A. F.—You are giving the bird meat, or else 
some other kind of too heating food. 


AvcusTa—r. Bodices of velvet or broché are gene- 
rally worn now. Perhaps a brown one to suit the 
darke t shade of your striped silk might make the 
dre s look quite new. 2. We do not. think you 
need a varnish for your leaves and flowers, but 
fart might try a litt.e bookbinder’s varnish if you 

ike’ - 

A. j.tth—We should advise your brother to ‘rest 
on his oars’ until his hsnds be healed. Soap 
rubbed on the hands will usually prevent blis-ers. 
You write an excellent hand for your age, but 
your grammar is incorrect. 

Urirre Dorrit.—You should pay your own fave, 
unless your friend should insist on doing so, when, 
if she be older than yourself, it would be in good 
taste to accept her kindness gratefully. Christmas 
and Easter cards need not be acknowledged except 
verbally, or by a return in the same way. 

Muriat.—tThe following are said to be good methods 
for preserving the freshness O1¢¢;¢ flowers, Set the 
vase of flowers on a plate, and 
having dissolved a small piece of 
camphor in the water contained in 
the vase, or else leaving a piece of 
charcoal in it, cover the flowers and 
vase wih a bell-glass. Then pour 
some water round it so as to exclude 
the air. 2. To restore cut flowers 
after having been packed, plunge 
the stems into boiling water, and by 
the time it becomes co'd they will 
have revived. The ends should then 
be cut, and the flowers placed in a 
vase of fresh cold water. Your 
writing is free and well formed. 

May FrLower.—If Jesse had eight 
sons—as we are told in the first 
Book of Samuel he had—it stands 
to reason that he raust have had 
seven. The two accounts were writ- 
ten at different times; one might 
have died, or was simply omitted 
in the list. 

Cecit Burn.—If we considered it 
wrong for young girls to read ficti- 
tious stories, we should not supply 
them in ‘THe Girt’s Own Papsr. 
The mind may require diversion. of 
this kind, and can te thereby whole- 
somely instructed. Put the sort 
of fiction read and the amount of 
time devoted to it are questions for 
ser ous consideration. At the -geof 
fifteen you have too much educa- 
ticnal reading to do to allow of 
your devot'ng much time to lighter 
works. 2, You are rather young as yet to learn 
the organ, as the playing of pedals with the feet is 
a trying exercise to the back, and has proved very 
injurious some:imes, 4 


P. M. L.--What you call ‘‘ high tea’ does take the 
place of a late dnner; and as the dinner hour 


varies accord ng to the convenience or fancy of - 


the mistress of the house, so may “high tea.” 
With the exception of joints of meat, soup, and 
vegetables, most viands may be used for it. Cold 
pes and tarts, cold chckens, ham, brawn, fish, 
eggs in all forms, omelettes, potted meats, scalloped 
oysters, stewed mushrooms, kidneys, fruit, cheese- 
cakes, and tartlets ; puddings and hot cakes of all 
kinds are suitable for it. But tea, coffee, and 
chocolate are sub-tituted for wine and beer. 

A LancAsuirE Lass. --We thank you for your good 
wishes and commendation of ‘THe GikL’s Own 
Parer. Your writing is fairly good and free, but 
you should take more care to avoid encroaching on 
one line of letters, with tops and tails of another, 
as it gives a spider-leg appearance. 

Gearva.— You might make children’s tippets, or 
hand and fire screens of your peacocks’ feathers. 
Observe the spelling of the word “‘ peacock.”’ 


‘z4-fo-FUM.—Ihe bubbles in the soap-suds do 
neither good nor harm. A small piece of char- 
coal in the water is sad to pre erve the flowers 
placed init. ‘‘ Jolly” is certainly not a “lady- 
jike’? word. ‘‘ Plessant,’’ ‘‘ agreeable,’”’ “ nice,’’ 
“ delightful,’’ and ‘‘merry,’’ are all words which 
might well be substituted f r it, and prove more 
accurately descriptive; for few words are more un- 
suitably employed than that very word “ jolly.” 
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Neue Rosz.—You have probably used too hot 
water to wash your leather. This would have the 
effect of making it stiff and hard. Gilt frames 
may be cleaned by washing them with a sponge 
with a little oil of turpentine or hot spirits of wine, 
and leaving it todryon. — : 

Rusy.—Miss Leigh’s home in Paris is at 77, Avenue 
Wagram. You write a pretty hand. 

P. T.—There is one of the Virgin Islands ca‘led 
Norman Island, on which the scene of the poem 
may be; but you must remember that they are not 
always real names or r:al places in poetry. 

W. D.—We do not understand your question—“ If T 
can cbtain a book ia which is told whose money is 


in Chancery, and wh-n it will run out??? When - 


will what ‘run out,’? Chancery, the book, or the 
money? The money probably, but we know no 
:u b book. 

Fomzo anp Juuiet.—If your friend has throat 
deafness, perhaps the ‘‘ audiphone” might be of 
— her, and would enable her to hear her 
pupils. 

J. G. (Ycrk.)—Write for inforraation to M’ss A. L. 
Boyle, 10, Craven-hill Garde:s, W. The tlower 
Mission Depéts vary each year. 

£uNsHINE.—Apply to the vestry or parish clerk, or 
the clergyman of the church, and inquire who has 
the showing of the regis‘ers. It is usual to make 
a charge tor each year, so that the nearer you can 
























/, No charge ts made for answering 
questions, 


fl. Ald correspondents fo give 
tnuttials or pseudonym. 


Wl. The Editor reserves the right 
of declining to reply to any of 
the questions. 


IV. No duect answers can be sent 
by the Editor through the post. 


V. No more than two questions 
may be asked in one letter, 
which must be addressed 
to the Edttor of Tus Girt’s 
Own Paver, 56, Pater nos- 
ter-row, London, E.C. 


Vi. No addresses of firms, trades- 
men, or any other matter of the 
nature of an advertisement will 
be inserted. 


guess the exact year, the less it will cost you to 
‘earch. 

. Vrotet Campsrit —The Editor is much obliged by 
your kind gift ofa-box of nice'y packed flowers, 
which arrived’in excellent condition. 

Janez J., S. E., AND OTHERS.—Thank you for the kind 
offers, but we are too overstocked with articles and 
stores of all kinds to accept others for some time 
to come. ; : 

O. H.S. G.—Your plant f om the mountains above 
Chamouni is an alchemilla, orlady’s mantle. The 
spelling of the English name is ‘‘lady’s,” not 
‘*ladies,’’ as we sometimes see, the popular name 
dating from o’d times, when anything pretty was 
named after Our Lady—Notre Dame, as the Virgin 
mother was called. Fiom the habitat we should 
think that the species is A. al/pzna, but the leaf is, 
richer and more divided than is usual in wild 
specimens. All the species have the leaves beauti- 
fully silky on the underside. There is a common 
field species, A. vulgar?s, also with silky leaves. 
The A. alpznza is found in the highlands of Scotland 
as well asin Switzerland. — 


Roseg’s Erurt.—Perhaps your aunts may have some 
strong reascn which they do not confide to you, 
and we should advise your being governed by their 
wishes as far as possitle. Your writing is 
very careless, but we hope you will try and do 
better. 

Axpine Rose,—Try at some of the largest and best 
of the London shops, or else adverti e. 

Amy L. Lecare.—A_ little we k tea, coffee, or 
saffron-water have all been advised. ‘The first is 
fairly successful. Do not starch the lace. 

HitpEGARDE.—We do not leok for dogma in poetry, 


~. 
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as the poet gives reins to his fancy. Lonefoli 
probably reasoned from analogy. "Scere 
nates in this life; the law of our being is * pro. 
gress,” and from that he woud argue growth 
in beauty and maturity hereafter. There would 
be nothing improper in lending a book to any- 
one. 

TappLe —Rub the soiled part of the blanket with a 
little flour, and senl the Berlin wool rug to a 
cleaner. Your writing is neat, but not pretty. 

May.—r. No; you are probably thinking of the Mar- 
quis of Ripon, Viceroy of Incia. 2. Go to a 
second-hand music shop to dispose of your music, 


Crara.—t. Perhaps you do not know howto teach, 


or to make your lessons pleasant. Offer some 
little reward for attention, and for correct 
answers, 2. A white muslin and lace fichu for the 
evening. 

Gipsy MayFrLower.—We should recommend you to 
turn your attention to the coast of Wales, and 
select some pleasant, quiet watering-place at the 
west rather than the east of England You will 
find places as inexpensive there as anywhere, and 
the scenery usually attractive. Inquire about Bar- 
mouth, Merionethshire. Of course you may 
write to us again. Your hand is firm end legible, 

Davina. — You should have arranged with the 
persons from whom jou purchased the new piano 
to allow you a certain sum for the old one. 

Pstman’s Daruinc.—We are pleased by 
hearing that you have learnt crewel work 
from our instructions. Why do you make 
a kind of umbrella over the top of avery 
capital “I”? The ends of the necktie 
would look best if worked in silk, You 
should consult your mother abcut finding 
suitab e associates of your own age. 

J. D. Cottetr.—We thank our corre- 
spondent for the preterence given 
to our magazine as a medium for 
Eublishi-g his MS., but we regiet to 
say that our hands are full, having a 
large staff of experienced contribu- 
tors. 

A. T. C.—We think if the hand'eof the 
churn comes out, you had better wipe 
it off at intervals, whick. will prevent 
its sticking. 

PLANTAGENKT. — According to the 
Lancet, the great med:cal authority, 
the water of a coid bath should never 
be allowed to sink to a temperature 
below 60 degrees. 2. In reference 
to your height, read: — We must 
only hope that “‘ valuable goods are 
packed in the smallest pa cels.” It 
you “go to bed at 8.30,” you may 
reasonably get up at 6. o. 

Grrty.—We have already replird to 
the question respecting the ‘‘vul- 
canite locket,’ but owing to the 
enormous quantity of replies on the 
printer’s hands, and the small space 
allotted f r them, it is sometimes 
long before they can be inserted, 
even if set in type. 

Latina.—lIt is the gener.) custom to 
put the tea into a ctip before the 
milk and sugar, and when the former 
is sent round on a tray, the guests 
supply the latter for themselves, It 
is the reverse as regards coffee, which 
should be added tu the hot milk and 
sugar. 2. Whatis ‘‘an antidote to 
a red nose?*’ Js the ‘‘red nose” 

; some description of poison? 

Rosatinp.—We return our best thanks to Kosalind's 
father for his gratifying message respecting this 
paper. Pronounce the word. as ir written ob-see- 
que-us. You write a nice grateful letter, but do 
not imagine that you ‘‘cannot help ” spe.ling 
badly. Look out the words. ee 

A Lass, &c.—We put your letter with its dozen 
questions into the waste paper basket. You doubt 
our veracity and ask our advice in the same 
breath, and we think the tone which pervades 
your letter flippant and impertinent. 

Irts.— You probably partake of a late and heavy 
supper, and go to bed too late. ; 

Ner.ssA.—Your cmission about your prize-essay was 
of no consequence at all. Your sister should be 
guided in this matter by her pastor, who will say 
it he thinks she has sufficient experience for district 
visiting. ; 

Lapiz.—You cannot take notice of anything dore 
anonymously, unless you have the clearest evidence 
as to who the person is; besides, rebuffs of that 
sort are ungracious and unladylike when the 
offender meant nothing but kindness. You ua 
we think, manage to convey by your actions and 
manner that-all attentions are unwelcome. 2. Try 
it. . You write a good letter. : . 

HEATHER Brtt.—it would be impossible to say. 
Some localities in Germany are cheaper than 
others: ‘Jhe English chaplain might advise you 
when you had made up your m nd. 

Dorotuy p~e VAux.—You a‘e only one of a large 
number who wish for ‘‘ home employment, but we 
fear there is no such thing to be obtained except : 
previous training of some sort has made your wor 
valuable. 
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CHAPIERK XV 
FAREWELLS. 
A TELEGRAM had arrived 
f stating the hour when Cecily 
Woodburn might be expected 
in Portland Place; and Daisy, 
} in her room, was busily col- 
i lecting all those belongings of 
i hers that had been unpacked 
with such a heavy heart. 
A fire was burning briskly 
| inthe grate, and Jane was on 
her knees upon the floor, fill- 
| ing Daisy’s trunk with quick 
hands that rendered willing 
i service. Drawers and ward- 
ij tobe were being emptied fast, 
i) when Rhoda knocked at her 
\] cousin’s door. 
i «Come in,” said the soft | 
H voice, | AN Oo 


Rhoda entered, rather shyly, ee 
< 


bearing a little tray with wine \\ 
A 
ANY 
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" *‘T came to see how you \ WS 
| were getting on,’’ she said. 
i ‘‘Jane has nearly finished, 
hasn’t she? Don’t tire your- 
self, Daisy; you have a 
journey before you.”” 

‘‘ Oh, I am not in the least 
tised !’’ Daisy answered, look- 
ing up with a bright face. 


é. 
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i) and biscuits. \ 
N \\ 
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Rhoda sighed. The one girl was 
going forth into a life of light and 
warmth and love, while the other would 
remain shut up ina prison of her own 
making. There were not many words 
spoken till Jane had left the room, and 
then Rhoda sat down by the fire. 

‘I suppose it will be a long time 
before we see you again, Daisy?’’ she 
said, in a constrained voice. ‘‘ You will 
not care, perhaps, to visit Portland 
Place 7”’ 

‘‘Mr. Hurstone and Aunt Cecily will 
not part with me very soon, I think,’ 
rejoined Daisy. ‘But I don’t know 
why we should not meet, Rhoda. I 
hope you will come to Woodshire.”’ 

A flush of surprise and pleasure tinged 

Rhoda’s face fora moment. The invi- 
tation had been so readily and cordially 
given that she could not doubt its sin- 
cerity. 
' “Thank you,’’ she said, a little awk- 
wardly. ‘I should like to see your new 
home. But I daresay you will be too 
happy to remember us.”’’ 

‘‘Happiness ought not to make me 
forget my friends,’’ answered Daisy. 
“No, Rhoda, I shall often think of you, 
and I shall write, if you will like to hear 
from me.”’ 

Again Rhoda looked pleased. 

**T shall be glad to get letters from 
you,’’ she said. ‘I thought that, per- 
haps, you would put me altogether out 
of your mind. J—that is—we did not 
give you a hearty welcome here, and 
you cannot be very fond of us, Daisy.” 

Daisy was standing before the fire, 
resting one little foot on the fender, 
and one hand upon the mantelpiece. 
After Rhoda had spoken there was a 
short pause; Daisy’s colour went and 
came, and then she turned and suddenly 
knelt down by Rhoda’s side. 

‘*Dear!’’ she said, laying her clasped 
hands on her cousin’s lap. “I think it 
must have been my fault that you did 
mot like me better. I often wonder why 
it is so hard for souls to come together ; 
yindeed, Rhoda, I wanted to be loved, 
sand I did not know how to make you 
Hove me.” 

Tears were rising to Rhoda’s eyes; 
the ice that had gathered over her heart 
was thawing fast. 

“We were not so kind as we ought to 
have been, Daisy,’’ she confessed; ‘‘and 
Maud was often rude and cruel in her 
speeches. This household is not very 
happy, I am afraid ; there always seems 
to be something lacking.”’ 

Daisy’s heart told her what that some- 
thing was. The Garnetts had never yet 
set foot within that ‘‘ kingdom of God’’ 
which isithe rest and refuge for every 
human soul:.. They were living a hard, 
worldly life, unsoftened and unbeautified 
by the grace.of Christ ; thinking only of 
themselves and their own affairs, and 
totally unconcerned about the welfare of 
others. But Daisy did ‘not venture to 
speak the truth just then, lest it should 
sound harshly in her cousin’s ears. 

It was not cowardice that kept her 
silent. A delicate instinct told her that 
the time for plain-dealing had not come, 
although it was not far off. And it 
would, perhaps, be better for many a 
well-meaning friend if he remembered 
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that a man should hear the truth from 
his own soul, rather than from his neigh- 
bour’s lips. Our rebukes can only break 
the stubborn clods of the hard ground 
which had best be left to the softening of 
Divine dew. 

But when the dew of heaven has fairly 
done its work, and the ground is softened, 
the word of loving warning may be spoken 
in season. Daisy was not an impatient 
spirit. Young as she was she had wisdom 
enough to know that one must not be in 
too great a hurry, even to do good. 

She kissed Rhoda, and repeated her 
invitation, and Rhoda already found 
herself thinking of a visit to Woodshire 
as a great pleasure to come. 

“Js all the packing done?’’ asked 
Maud, abruptly opening the door. ‘‘You 
are not over-burdened with luggage, 
Daisy. I suppose you will soon accumu- 
late things when you are at Hurst Hall. 
What a change it will be! A girl without 
a penny to become the heiress of a man 
with fifteen thousand a year! I hope it 
won’t turn your brain.”’ 

‘‘Daisy’s brain is in no danger,’’ 
remarked Rhoda. 

“Oh, but I thinkitis; and it’s absurd 
to see her affectation of indifference. It 
would be more honest to confess that she 
feels excited and elated.” 

‘‘I don’t see that there is a need for 
any confession,’’ Rhoda said, coldly. 

‘*T should think a great deal better of 
her if she were more natural and open,’’ 
cried Maud, with heat. 

“You forget, Maud, that your opinion 
is not of the least consequence to Daisy,’’ 
rejoined Rhoda, in a tone of quiet scorn. 
“‘In a few hours she will have left this 
house and all its disagreeables: far 
behind. And you have not made her 
life here so sweet that she should care 
what you think of her.’’ 

‘But she was received here when she 
was homeless,”’ said Maud, rudely. 

‘‘It was not your kindness, Mand, 
that gave her a shelter.’’ 

‘‘Nor yours, Rhoda. You hated the 
thought of her coming as much as I did, 
only you took it more‘coolly.”’ 

“‘T know,’’ said Rhoda, with a frank 
look at Daisy. ‘‘I am sorry for my 
coldness and prejudice now.”’ 

‘‘You are only sorry. because Daisy 
has risen. - If she-had'stayed at the foot 
of the ladder you would: have gone on 
despising her; and now you are mean 
enough to try to creep.-into her favour.” 

‘* Nonsense, Maud!”’ said Daisy, good- 
humouredly.. ‘‘ You ‘know it is not in 
Rhoda’s nature to creep. Pray let my 
last hours here be peaceful, and let us all 
part as friends.”’ 

‘“‘Youwill find hundreds of girls willing 
to be friendly -with fifteen ‘thousand 
a year,’’ sneered Maud.~ 

‘You forget that. Aunt Cecily will 
share with me,’’ Daisy answered, 
patiently. ‘‘ Nothing will be our own 
while Mr. Hurstone lives; and I hope he 
will live very long.” 

Maud tried to put on a look of in- 
credulity. In her heart of hearts she 
did not dislike Daisy as she had disliked 

her once; but she was envious and 
mortified. The guests downstairs had 
been talking over Daisy’s good fortune, 
and singing her praises until she was 


sick of the sound of it all. They hag 
never discovered that Daisy was lovely 
and clever till she was known to be an 
heiress. And those two flagrant olq 
sycophants, Mrs. Allen and Mrs, Jack. 
son, had suddenly found out evidences 
of blue blood, and a certain high-bred 
air that was peculiar to all the Hurstones! 
Maud had never felt so disgusted with 
the world and its ways in all her life, and 
she could scarcely help venting some of 
her bitterness on Daisy. ‘ 

Auuc Cecily had arrived in town on the 
preceding day, and had spent the night 
in herold lodgings. Punctually at half. 
past eleven; a fly stopped at the door of 


; the doctor’s house, and Cecily Wood- 


burn crossed its threshold for the first 
time in her life. 


The doctor, himself, received her, 
He had snatched a few minutes from his 
duties to be present at her arrival, and to 
say farewell to his niece. 


Cecily’s beauty surprised and almost 
startled him. Tall and stately, her 
cheeks tinged with colour, and her deep 
blue eyes shining with suppressed {feel- 
ing, she entered the drawing-room like 
aqueen. Yet there was no haughtiness 
in her manner; it was perfectly gentle 
and well-bred—the assured manner ot 
a gentlewoman who had a firm footing in 
the world. 

Even Maud was astonished and sub- 
dued, and behaved with unwonted meck- 
ness. Noone who saw Cecily that day 
ever forgot her afterwards; and, later 
on, when she was an acknowledged 
beauty, and her.portrait hung upon the 
Royal Academy walls, Dr. Garnett's 
friends remembered with pleasure that 
they had met her as Miss Woodburn. 
As to the doctor, when he Jooked at her 
and listened to her voice, he wondered if 
Rose had been anything like this queenly 
woman. 

‘‘ If there was a resemblance between 
the sisters,’’ he thought, ‘ I can forgive 
poor Andrew for his infatuation.” 

But Rose Garnett, as we know, had 
never resembled Cecily. 

Daisy spoke her adieux with her usual 
quietness ; even Maud relented at the 
last, and kissed her with something like 
affection. The doctor felt a strange 
pang when it came to his turn to say 
good-bye. He did not know anything 
about the Hurstones, and those high- 
bred airs which Mrs. Allen declarea 
that Daisy had inherited; but he had 
discovered a strong likeness to his own 
mother in that gentle little face. 

He saw the resemblance still more 
clearly when he stooped to give Daisy a 
farewell kiss. All the best and tenderest 
influences that had ever been brought 
to bear upon his life, seemed to return at 
that ‘moment. He Saw, once more, the 
look ‘of parting love that his mother hal 


‘given-him before she passed away—2 


look that was eloquent with the yearning 
to speak last words. There was the 
same mute desire in ‘Daisy's eyc> 
what was it, then, that the young girl 
longed to say ? 

A certain tsar consciousness told the 
doctor that, great man though he ian 
Daisy’s tender heart was not at rcs 
about him. 


‘‘Good-bye, dear uncle; God bless 
rou,’ she said. And that was all. 

She followed Cecily into the fly, and 
was driven away. A few minutes later 
the doctor entered his own carriage and 
drove off again ; and his daughters went 
back to their fireside with a depression 
of spirits that they could not shake off. 

‘‘ It is just because the weather is so 
cold,’’ said Maud. ‘‘See what an ugly 
grey day it is! I shall be all the better 
for a dance to-night.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S 
HER. 





“4 can biography 
swe take the 
following notes 
about the 
mother of Pre- 
sident Garfield, 
to whose _his- 
tory new inte- 
rest was at- 
sy tracted by the 
vile act of an 
assassin :— 

‘Her maiden 
name was Eliza 
Ballou. She is 
a descendant of 
Maturin Ballou, 
a Huguenot of 
France, who 
was driven from 
his country 
upon the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 

“He joined the colony of Roger Williams, 
and settled in America. He built a meeting- 
place at Cumberland, R.I., which is still 
carefully preserved as a relic of the past, and 
isknown as the Elder Ballou Meeting-house. 
At the time it was built there were no saw- 
mills, no nails, and few tools in the country. 
Its galleries and pews, and even its floors, were 
hewn out of the solid logs, and put together 
with wooden pegs. 

“ Abraham Garfield and Eliza Ballou, both 
emigrants from the State of New York, were 
married in 1821. They had gone in 1830 to 
Orange, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, where a year 
later their son James was born, being their 
fourth child. Their log house was built when 
the heavy forest was but par\ly cleared away. 
The fences were not yet made about the 
elds when the father, in fighting a forest fire 
that threatened the destruction of their home, 
overheated himself, was suddenly chilled, and 
in a few days died. His last words to his 
wife, as he looked upon his children, were : 
‘Thave planted four saplings in this forest. 
I rust now leave them to your care.’ 

‘A happier family never dwelt ina palace 
than had been in that cabin home. Little 
James was but eighteen months old when his 
father died—too young to understand the 
ureparable loss, or feel the pangs of grief 
that well-nigh crushed other hearts. The 
Neighbours came—only four or five familiesin a 
radius of ten miles—and wept with the widow 
and the futherless. With their assistance the 
lifeless form was enclosed in a rough coflin 
and buried in a corner of the wheat field near 
by. No sermon, no prayer, except the silent 
prayers that went up from aching hearts. 
Winter was approaching. Could human ex- 
perience be more dreary than a woman left a 
Widow alone with her children in a wilderness 


Swept by wintry storms!. The howl of the ~ 


wolves and the cry of the panthers never 
sounded so terrible as during those long deso- 
ate winter nights. It seemed to the weary 
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ones that spring would never come again. 
But at last it did come, and swept away the 
snow and ice. The dead things of the field 
and forest returned to life, save only the dead 
in the corner of the wheat field, and hope 
was not revived in the cabin. There was no 
money in the house, there was a debt on the 
farm, and the food supply was limited. 

‘© Then Eliza Garfield sought the advice of 
a neighbour who had been kind in her time of 
trouble. He advised her to sell the farm, pay 
off the debt, and return to her friends, 
believing it to be impossible for her to sup- 
port herself and children there. Her reply 
was characteristic :— 

““<«T can never throw myself and children 
upon the charity of friends. So long as I 
have health I believe my Heavenly Father 
will bless these two hands and make them 
able to support my children. My dear hus- 
band made this home at the sacrifice of his 
life, and every log in this cabin is sacred to 
me now. It seems to me a holy trust that I 
must preserve as faithfully as I would guard 
his grave.’ 

“Her neighbour left her, and she went to 
the Friend that never fails, and asked God to 
make the way of duty clear to her; and when 
she came from her place of prayer she felt 
that new light and strength had been given to 
her. She called her eldest son, Thomas, to 
her, and though he was only a child ten years 
old, she laid the whole case before him. With 
the resolute courage of his race, he gladly 
promised that he would plough and sow, cut 
wood, and milk the cows, if she would only 
keep the farm. So this brave mother and 
son commenced their work. She sold part of 
the farm, and paid every dollar of debt. 
Thomas procured a horse, ploughed and 
sowed and planted. The mother with her 
own hands split the rails and completed the 
fencing. But the harvest was still far away, 
and the corn was running low. The mother 
carefully measured her precious grain, counted 
the days to the reaping time, and finding it 
would be exhausted long before that at their 
present rate of consumption, she resolved to 
live on two meals a day herself, that her child- 
ren might not suffer. Then, as the little store 
rapidly disappeared, she ate but a single meal 
herself, concealing her self-denial from her 
children, until the blessed harvest brought 
relief. That year it was very abundant, and 
the wolf of hunger never came so near their 
door again. ; 

«Still, there were many years of hardship 
and self-denial in which the brave woman had 
to be father and mother, teacher and preacher 
to her children. She was the wise and ten- 
der friend, guiding them in the right way, and 
inspiring them to choose the best things in 
life. She still lives to see her great re- 
ward, ‘and her children rise up and call her 
blessed.’ ” 

Now that she is quite advanced in life, 
after all these: long years of toil and hardships 
have been patiently endured, she is most ten- 
derly cared for and cherished by her son, and 
lives with him in ease and comfort in the 
White House at Washington, gently tended 
by the President’s loving and beloved wife, 
and honoured by the son who is heir of his 
father’s good name. Into such a home was 
sorrow brought by a crime, which yet was 
overruled for good in drawing forth the sym- 
pathy and good feeling of the whole civilised 
world. 


THE CHILD’S MISSION. 
A BALLAD STORY. 


By Mary Mark Lemon. Music 
Bak. 

Publisher: Morey, Junr., 70, Upper-strect. 

‘“‘Or what use am I in the world?” is the 

unspoken thought of many aheart. Years ago 


by Opoarvo 
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it was often uppermost in mine, but I was 
brought to think differently by a little story I 
once came across, and which proved that even 
the poorest and most insignificant of God’s 
subjects has a mission of some sort to fulfil on 
earth, whether they are aware of it or not. 

On a bitterly cold night in mid-winter, 
when the blinding sleet had only ceased to 
give place to a silent downfall of snow that 
covered the ground with its white mantle, 
a night on which few would by choice venture 
out of their homes unless necessity compelled 
them, a child of some nine years of age wan- 
dered up and down a London street, singing 
over and over again a song she had learnt in 
happier days, with the vain hope of touch- 
ing one heart in the crowd by her pleading 
notes. , 

‘«She was only a childish singer, but her voice 
was so low and sweet 

That. it fell like a wild bird’s carol, ’mid the 
din of that busy street.” 

The people who passed heard her, and 
some few noticed the rough golden head on 
which the gas-lights streamed, and the paie 
child-face which looked so anxiously round 
for one friend to pity her. But the night was 
too cold for dawdling about, and beyond the 


‘voice of a policeman, who occasionally bade 


her “‘move on,” no one spoke to the little 


outcast, for whom the glory of childhood 
seemed to have been so soon over-shadowed. 

In the same street a very different scene 
was being enacted. In a room, surrounded by 
every comfort that love and fore-thought 
could devise, a child was lying on his pillow, 
wearily waiting for the angel of sleep to touch 
his tired eyes with the beautiful Howers that 
she carries round to the children every night. 
From side to side the little one tossed, whilst 
his mother watched, with sorrow too deep for 
words, the pain no efforts of hers could calm, 
no words of hers allay. 

Rest seemed to have gone from him, and 
the weary eyes were bright with a strange 
light nothing could render dim. 

Fhe window was slightly open to admit air 
into the fever-stricken room, and suddenly 
from the street below floated a childish voice, 
singing a sweet refrain that the sick child had 
never heard before. 

He turned his questioning eyes on his 
mother, but she could give him no answer, 
but ’mid her tears could only watch anxiously 
and yet thankfully the sudden change that 
came over the flushed face. He raised his 
head to listen fora moment, then folded his 
hands on his breast and smiled peacefully, 
listening quietly to the cadence that met his 
failing ears :— 

‘“©And it seemed to him that the music 
came from the Land above, 
‘¢ And he fell asleep, to waken in the realms of 

Heavenly love.” 

Down in the street below the little wan- 
derer finished her song, and sat down unheeded 
on the steps of a house whose door was shut 
upon her misery. But her mission was com- 
pleted, although she knew it not. 

A child-angel came softly through the dark- 
ness, with wings whiter than the snow-drifts, 
and, bending over her, laid a lovely white 
asphodel blossom in her hand, whispering as 
he did so, “ As I passed the Golden Gates of 
Heaven to-night, leave was granted me to 
return to earth and bring one comrade from 
its shadow into the Light beyond. Your song 
was my password into the beautiful Land, and 
it has gained you the reward that all the 
weary seek, the endless reward of rest.” 
Then— 

‘«« Two angel spirits floated, across the golden 
tide, 
For Heav’n will stoop to cherish what earth 
would cast aside.” 
Mary Mark LEMON. 
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HOW TO MAKE A GENTLEMAN’S 
DRESSING-GOWN. 


IF it is true that the softer sex carry off the 
palm in love of luxury and comfort, there 
is plenty of evidence that men are not so very 
far behind them as many people are inclined 
to suppose. 

The tailor’s and other bills of many fashion- 
able young men, would, we have little doubt, 
display some curious instances of male vanity 
and extravagance. Indeed, when a man is 
extravagant he is often inclined to be more 
recklessly so than a girl in a corresponding 
sphere of life—his sister, for example. The 
item of a silk velvet dressing-gown reads more 
like the luxurious idea of a fastidious and 
wealthy young woman, than the indulgence 
of aman; yet such an item does really occur 
in the bill of a tailor which has recently been 
disputed in a law court. This was, indeed, only 
one among such entries as 2 pair of silk velvet 
pantaloons and silk velvet waistcoat, with 
monogram buttons, which were apparently 
intended to form part of the ‘“ dressing-gown 
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suit,” and hunting garments of the most 
costly description. We need not be surpri-ed 
that the bill mounted to seventy pounds odd, 
but we must feel a little bit staggered at the 
cool repudiation of 
the tailor’s claim by 
this luxurious young 
man on the plea that 
he was an ‘‘infant.” 
This being apparently 
a tenable plea for 
shirking such responsibility, the only course left 
open to the legal representative of the un- 
fortunate tailor was to request the judge to 
decide what articles of apparel were necessary 


ones to youthful gentle- 
men. We are inclined to 
believe that very few per- 
sons would consider a sill 
velvet dressing-gown suit 
so necessary anappendage 
to even the most highly- 
born or luxuriously-reared 
young man, as to justify 
him in indulging such 
tastes when he lacked the 
ability to pay the prices 
charged for them. 

But though silk velvet 
dressing-gowns may seem 
to us as effeminate as they 
are unnecessary, there is 
no reason to go to the 
other extreme and eschew 
dressing-gowns alto- 
gether. To a man, as 
much as t@ his wife or 
sister, such an article is as 
useful and comfortable 
as any he can possess. 
But we know them to be 

rather expensive items, 

and the anxious 
father, whose pocket 
is dragged for so 
many absolutely in- 
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dispensable garments, shakes his head 


and declares that John and Robert must 
wait until they are able to supply 
themselves with such luxuries. 
his own, which is shabby and dis- 
coloured with many years’ hard wear, 
must do service for a long time to 
come, although he would be glad of 

a warmer one for winter nights now 
he is getting chilly and rheumatic. 
But what an acceptable present 
this would be from one of the 
girls! so much more useful than 
the endless slippers or smoking 
caps, or cigar cases, and cost- 

ing in reality no more than 
many of these — containing 

just as much, too, the work 


Even 


of loving fingers, in useful 
if not ornamental stitches. 
“But a  gentleman’s 
dressing gown looks such 

a dificult thing to 
make !’’ I fancy I hear 
my girl readers say. 

‘* All gentlemen’s gar- 
ments have a sort of 
elaborate finish about 
them, which seems 
to display a profes- 
sional hand, and 
which, I am sure, 
we could never 
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Very easily 
managed, dear 
girls! A gentle- 
man’s dressing- 
gown is, to my 
mind, really sim- 
pler than a lady’s, 
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unless this latter be of the very simplest 
description. The reason that a tailor's 
work has such a finished appearance jg 
that he pays so much attention to smal 
details. Every seam and hem is thoroughly: 
and carefully pressed; every little binding 
hemmed on with the greatest neatness and, 
accuracy, and carefully flattened with the pro- 
fessional “ goose.” Let any girl who wishes, 
to be thoroughly expert in such wok, ex. 
amine the way the binding is put on her 
brother's coat, and try to copy it. It will be 
the best possible practice for her. The way 
to begin is to runa tacking thread along the 
edge of the stuff which will leave a margin 
exactly half the width of the braid she is going 
to use. Then the braid must be neatly 
hemmed on the right side just over the tack- 
ing thread, so that it will be hidden, and the 
other edge hemmed down on the wrong side 
just as carefully. The braid must be neither 
stretched nor held too loosely under the 
fingers, or it will be correspondingly drawn 
or puckered. The best way to avoid this is 
to baste the binding on first, so as to ensure 
its being perfectly flat, for this is the great 
point. And donot forget the final pressin.s 
with a warm, not too hot, iron. 

Another secret of tailoring is the fact that 
men have much more mecharical minds than 
women, and they bring this quality to bear 
even upon such work as the making of coats 
and trousers. With them it is alla question 
of inches and measurements, not, as is so 
often the case with magazine patterns, a shape 
that Zooks as if it must make a becoming gar- 
nent, but very often, when put together, is 
anything but be- 
coming. Ifa gar- 
ment is required 
a certain number 
of inches in the 
waist, each piece of 
the original model 
must be increased 
or decreased in a 
proportionate 
ratio. 


A dressing- 
gown, however, 
need not give 


avyone appreben- 
sive pangs about 
eccurate measure- 
ments, for they are 
ovly required to 
be loose and easy, 
and have indeed 
very little “fit” of 
any description. 
Those sold ready 
made are all con- 
structed of about 
one medium s‘ze, 
which is found to 
be suitable for the 
majority of pur- 
chasers, the makers 
very seldom requir- 
ing to cut them 
specially. We 
sh.ll follow this 
rule, and give di- 
rections for a size 
like'y to suit any- 
one who is not ex- 
tracrdinarily large 
or extraorcinarily 
small. 

But first a werd 
as to material. The 
easiest description 
ot dressing-gown 
for a novice to 
attempt would be 
one without a 
liring. Indeed, it 
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is not too much to say that the lining more 
than doubles the difficulty. 

The. material called batswing is a very 
favourite one fr 
gentlemen’s 
dressing - gowns, 
and can be used 
quite well without 
lining, even where 
awarm garment is 
required. Of 
course, it will be 
warmer’ with a 
lining of blue or 
scarlet flannel, 
but it will also be 
much more expen- 
sive. Batswing 
can be purchased 
by the yard of all 
large woollen 
drapers, and is 
usually made in 
grey or fawn tints, 
the price ranging 
from about 
eighteenpence a 
yard. There is 
also the Oriental- 
patterned _ stuff, 
which is more 
dificult to obtain, 
and, as it must be 
lined and wad- 
ded, is more difficult to make, and consider- 
ably more expensive. A thick, soft flannel 
in some such pattern as a small grey check 
or stripe, is sometimes brought into use for 
these garments, but the two materials first 
mentioned are most generally used. 

The lining usually employed is flannel of a 
colour which predominates in the pattern 
chosen. A flannel sufficiently good for the 
purpose can be obtained at about ninepence 
a yard. 

I know of but one shape that male folk 
patronise, the only variety being in the choice 
between a single or double-breasted gown. 
The latter is, I think, the favourite form. 

The model which I will now attempt to 
describe is a very well-cut one, supplied by 
the firm of pattern-cutters to which I have 
before aHuded in a former article. It takes 
six and a half yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or three yards of double-width 
material, forty-eight inches in width. The 
fronts of the gown are cut in the form shown 
in fig. 1, which must, however, be enlarged to 
the following measurements:—From A to B 
nine inches; from C to D sixteen inches; 
fora E to F twenty-five inches ; from G to H 
thirty-nine inches; from I to J seven inches 
and a ha’f; and fromI to K fifty inches. The 
pocket flap shown in dotted lines is cut after 
the model given in fig. 2, the width from A to 
B being eight inches. An opening is cut in 
the front portion of the dressing-gown, into 
which a pocket is inserted, the flap being sewn 
on, and turned over at the line AB in such a 
way as to cover the opening. The collar 
which forms also vevers is given in fig. 3; it 
should measure eighteen and a half inches from 
‘A. to B; three inches from C to D, and four 
and a qnarter inches from Eto F. The dotted 
line shows how it turns over. It may be 
cut with or without a sezm at the back. 
If the latter, allowance must be made for 
turnings. 

Lhe back pieces of the gown are cut almost 
Straight, according to fig. 4, measuring forty- 
Nine inches in length; eight across the back 
from A to B; seven and a half from C toD; 
three from E to F; seven and a half from G 
to H; and eight and a half from I to J. It 
may be cut with or without a seam down the 
middle. Wecome now to the sleeves, which, 
it will be noticed, are a somewhat different 





shape from a lady’s, the seam under the arm 
being as nearly as possible straight, the upper 
half being scarcely any wider than the under, 
and the whole sleeve much larger. The model 
is given in fig. 5, the measurements being 
twenty-one from A to B; twenty-six from 
C to D; twenty-six from E to F; nine and 
three-quarters from G to H. The under 
portion is indicated by the dotted lines. The 
cuff is given in fig. 6. This, it will be seen, is 
meant to go all round the sleeve, the seam of 
the cuff coming to the back seam of the sleeve. 
It must exactly correspond in size with the 
wrist of sleeve, measuring about seven and a 
half inches from B to D, and three and three- 
quarters from A to B and from C toD. It 
would be quite worth while to get each piece 
of the pattern, according to the measurements 
given, in paper, before cutting the material, 
remembering that these, if carefully preserved, 
will serve again and again. In doing this the 
number of inches given must be implicitly 
followed, no attempt having been made to 
preserve the proper relation of size, one to 
another, in the diagrams. 

We will now proceed to put together the 
various portions, which we willimagine to have 
been cut out. Small turnings have been in- 
cluded in the measurements described. Hav- 
ing stitched the various seams, the first point 
of any difficulty is the collar. In the model 
given it is faced with velvet, which is also 
used for the cuffs and pockets, the quantity 
required for this purpose being a yard and 
three-eighths of narrow silk, velvet width, or 
less of a wider material. The collar must be 
cut out in the stuff of which the dressing- 
gown is made, and attached to the gown 
indicated by fig. 1. The two curves 
will be found to exactly fit together. The 
collar must be then faced or covered with 
velvet, which should be carried about two 
inches further than the collar itself, so as to 
allow for turning over nicely. The edges 
of the collar, cuffs, and pockets may be piped 
with silk or edged with a cord matching the 
cord and tassels that will be required for the 
waist. 

The cuff must be first joined together 
the seam coming at the outside seam of 
the sleeve, then attached to the wrist on 
the right side and turned up. Two little 
loops of stuff are wsually added at the scams 
under the arms, through which the waist cord 
is passed. 

If the garment is to be lined, a duplicate 
gown must be cut out in lining, the seams 
being arranged to show no turnings inside the 
garment. Great care must be taken to have 
this lining perfectly smooth and accurate. It 
can be attached to the gown itself at the back 
and side seams. The edges must then be 


tacked together down the fronts and round the 
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edge of the garment. A facing of the gown 
material must be placed all the way down the 
front on the wrong side, to which the lining 
can be hemmed, or it can be very neatly 
hemmed down if there be no lining. The 
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edges of both lining and gown must be 
turned in together at the bottom of the gar- 
ment, and stitched together with one or two 
rows of machine stitching. ‘The lining of the 
sleeve must be hemmed 
in round the armhole, 
so as to cover all raw 


edges. 
An examination of a 
gentleman’s overcoat Fig. 7 


will best show how this 
isdone. The pockets 
must be sewn in before 
the lining is arranged, 
so that they may come 
between the outer stuff and the lining. The 
addition of wadding is often used. It should 
be tacked to an inner lining, and continue 
about as far as the waist. 

The simplest and most inexpensive of all 
methods would be to have an unlined gown; 
a plain cuff of the material, edged with cord ; 
flat pockets, ornamented with cord, sewn on 
to the garment as in fig. 7; and a collar of the 
plain material, edged also with cord, which 
should be continued quite down the front. 
The cord used for this purpose is usually silk, 
of some one colour, as navy blue, cardinal, 
maroon, &c., but the waist cords are better if 
woollen. The seams, when no lining is 
used, are stitched and felled, being after- 
wards pressed perfectly flat, on the wrong 
side, as is also the hem round the edge of 
the garment. 

The measurements given above will require 
no alteration, except perhaps in length, where 
the addition or subtraction of a few inches 
will not in any way interfere with the sym- 
metry of the garment. 





THE MAID OF SARAGOSSA. 


Ar the siege of Saragossa, in the year 1809, 
Augustina, a handsome woman about twenty- 
two years of age, of the lower class of society, 
distinguished herself in the eyes of her coun- 
trymen by her undaunted courage. She was 
carrying refreshments to the gates, and arrived 
at the battery of the Portillo at the very 
moment when the French fire had absolutely 
destroyed every person who was stationed 
in it. 

The citizens and soldiers for the moment 
hesitated to re-man the guns. Augustina 
rushed forward over the wounded and the 
slain, snatched a match from the hands of a 
dead artilleryman, and fired off a twenty-six 
pounder. She then jumped upon the pur. 
and made a solemn vow never to quit It aliv 
during the siege, and having stimulated her 
fellow-citizens by this daring intrepidity to 
fresh exertions, they instantly rushed into the 
battery and again opened a tremendous fire on 
the enemy. : : 

For her heroism on thisoccasion, Augustina 
afterwards received the surname of ‘Sara- 
gossa,” a pension from the Government, and 
the daily pay of an artilleryman. 
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BLUE CORNFLOWERS. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By the Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE. 





CHAPTER II. 


A YEAR has passed away, and Joan still 
wears the same quiet, steadfast manner, a 
kindly smile forall who seek her sympathy, 
perhaps a gentler word to all who may be in 
sorrow, and in her own face perhaps a sterner 
resolution betokening a victory over self ; while 
now and then a look in her eyes as if thought 
had travelled far away from the scenes of 
present daily duties, and were picturing some 
spot in distant lands where she feign would 
find herself. Returning to the same lodgings 
which she had entered that dreary autumn 
evening, Joan found a packet from home with 
a few last blossoms of her favourite flowers, 
sent by her sister, and among them a few 
cornflowers, at the sight of which she smiled 
somewhat sadly. 

The reward of her patient self-denial had 
been the advance Everard had made in his art, 
and the Summer Exhibition had seen his 
pictures well hung and well sold. 

Many an hour did Joan spend in the studio, 
while her brother worked with fresh energy 
and perseverance ; and in his last historial pic- 
ture, which had attracted some considerable 
notice, she had helped not a little, by painstak- 
ing researches into thetrue historic details of the 
scene; and the most minute particulars of each 
article in the costumes and surroundings of 
the group owed much to her perseverance. 

The dreary lodgings had undergone a con- 
siderable transformation under Joan’s influ- 
ence. Mrs. Evans had been induced to own 
to her superior taste, and had not resented 
the removal of some of her cherished orna- 
ments from the walls and chimney-piece, and 
had given in willingly to many other arrange- 
ments which made Everard’s friends, when 
they occasionally dropped in, exclaim on the 
good fortune of having a sister like Joan to 
look after his comfort. 

Not long after they had settled in Fitzroy- 
street, at the close of a dull November day, 
when the atmosphere had been more like the 
consistency of pea soup, than the bright fresh 
air we need to breathe and live in, Joan had 
stirred up the fire into a bright flame, had 
drawn the curtains, and had sat herself down 
in a low basket chair, indulging in half an 
hour’s utter idleness. She knew that Everard 
would not return till late, as on such an after- 
noon he would undoubtedly turn snto the 
Artists’ Club, all hope of painting being out 
of the question. 

The quiet street was nearly deserted, the 
noise of distant trafic came with a muffled 
sound. through the fog, and each stray 
passing footstep was heard distinctly as 
it passed the house; but Joan expected no 
friendly call, and the little tinkling muffin bell did 
not disturb her reverie, till something in the 
brisk, decided step which caught her ear did 
attract her notice, as it came nearer and nearer, 
and at last seemed to stop at the very door of 
No. 6—yes, surely it did! and now up the step; 
and then the bell is rung, and without doubt, 
by the bright flush upon her cheeks, Joan does 
» -cognise the visitor, even before the door is 
~spened by Mary (now promoted to the dignity 
of parlour-maid, in a neat cap and apron of 
I'rench design, originated by Joan), who says: 
“‘A gentleman for you, please, miss.” One 
hearty grasp of the hand, and a few words of 
common greeting ere the new comer seats 
himself, and Joan takes up the knitting she 
had laid aside, while Mary lights the gas. 

Robin Caldwell was a good specimen of a 
thorough-going, honest Englishman. He had 
no manly beauty to boast of—on the contrary, 
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he might be called an ugly man, as far as 
features went; but yet a pleasant face withal, 
and a strong, well-built figure, which ere now 
had come out first in many athletic encounters. 
And, above all, there was a winning gentle- 
ness in his manner to a woman which ensured 
their good word, and inspired confidence in 
all who called him theirfriend. No unworthy 
motive or doubtful conduct had ever been 
attributed to him, and, by sheer perseverance 
and steady devotion to the study of engineering, 
he had worked himself up to a position which 
many older men would envy him. 

‘“*T was surprised to find you flown when I 
got back after my trip to Paris, where I was 
kept longer than I bargained for, to settle with 
those foreigners ; but it all came right at last, 
and nowI have got the berth of manager of 
their business in South America. It’s a very 
good berth, Joan, and I think you know why 
I cared so much to get it?” and he stood up 
and looked fondly at the face now hidden from 
him, as at these words Joan bent over her 
work, while the flush faded from her cheeks, 
and her fingers grew unsteady, but not a 
sound passed her lips. 

** Put your work away, Joan—-dear Joan— 
and say if this news has no interest for you,” 
and his hand rested on heis as she laid her 
knitting aside at his bidding. She could not 
have spoken one word, for great and over- 
powcring emotion kept her silent. She knew 
what Robin meant; she knew the moment 
had surely come when by her own act and 
deed she must refuse the bright, happy future 
he had come tooffer her; and this was the real 
sacrifice she had to make. Sooner or later 
she had felt it must come. None the less was 
the agony of the moment now she had to face 
it; for Robin’s openly-declared devotion had 
kindled all the true love of her woman's 
heart, and though till now he had not asked 
her to share his fortunes, words had not been 
necded to tell the old, old story to each 
other. 

“Your father told me you had come up to 
set Everard straight, and {see you have done 
it, in these rooms at all events; and I shall 
not need to leave England till the spring, 
and then you won’t let me go alone, will you, 
Joan?” 

“Oh, Robin, don’t ask me!” were the 
words he caught at last. 

“Not ask you! Why, what else have I 
been striving for so long, but to get some- 
thing to enable me to give you a home 
worthy of you; and I knew you did not mind 
a foreign country.”” And yet as he went on, 
and she did not lift her face, an uncertain tone 
rang in his voice, and a doubting look came 
over his face. 

* Robin, I cannot, must not leave Everard. 
You knew something of our anxieties about 
him; you know his character, and so you know 
that he needs me.” 

* But so do I. And have I no claim?” 

Poor Joan struggled hard to keep up her 
stern determination to betray no wavering in 
this decision which it cost her much to make; 
but she was one who, seeing and believing 
one line of duty to be for her, would not go 
back from her unflinching resolve to be stead- 
fast to the end. 

Robin used much persuasion to extort a 
promise from her that in three months he 
might once’more ask her consent, and eventu- 
ally got almost angry that she refused. Men 
are so unreasonable! Surely he could have 
seen what it was to Joan thus sternly to 
choose the dreary life which she had under- 
taken; surely he knew her better than to 
believe what at last he said in haste: ‘‘ Then, 
Joan, you don’t care one bit for me, or for all 
the misery you have caused me!” and he 
turned away to leave her; but this last drop 
overfilled the cup of bitterness, and as she 
rose from her chair with outstretched hands 


the expression of intense pain which over. 
spread her features betrayed the truth ot her 
feelings, and Robin'stayed, for her mute suppli- 
cation told all, and though another half hour's 
conversation left her determination unchanged 

: > 
Robin seemed content to know, how great yas 
the sacrifice she made; and though he would 
feign have denied the need, he was forced 
to acknowledge that Everard would soon fall 
back to his old habits if he were left to him- 
self * just yet.” 

‘But that won't go on for ever, and 
then, Joan, you will come to take care of 
me.” 

The two sat on talking more reasonably and 
quietly than might have been expected, till the 
banging of the front door announced Everard’s 
return, anu he was loud in his praises of all 
Joan had done and did do, and he persuaded 
Robin to go round to his studio and see the 
work in hand, though gas-light was not con- 
ducive to their best exhibition; but Robin 
could judge of the improvements in Everard’s 
steadiness of study, so that he was forced to 
own that Joan hadaclear duty to fulfil, though 
none the less he considered himself ageneved 
by the arrangement. 

“What a pretty face that is,” said he tc 
Everard, as he turned to a sketch standing 
against the wall. 

‘« Qh, yes ; it’s a sister of one of the students. 
Jolly little face, isn’t it?” 

It was a sweet little innocent face that he 
had sketched, a wealth of fair hair shading a 
pair of eyes which looked at you with an im- 
ploring expression, as if asking protection from 
all the dangers which must surround her in the 
world ; but perhaps acynical criticmight suggest 
that she imagined the dangers greater than they 
were, in order to appeal to the sympathies of 
the sterner sex. As Everard placed the pic- 
ture on the easel, he looked at it somewhat 
fondly, Robin thought ; but the idea did not 
enter into his mind then of how great an influ- 
ence on his own destiny those mutely-plead- 
ing eyes should exert. 

And so it came about that Robin passed 
away to his new duties on the other side of 
the world, and entered into them with all the 
energy of his nature, and, as usual with 
men, the distraction of work prevented his 
dwelling overmuch on his shattered hopes; 
while Joan, bravely accepting the trial, yet 
could not but think of what she had refused 
of her own free will, and at times a sense of 
loneliness oppressed her. 

There came a time when the news from Cum- 
berland told of the old Doctor’s failing health; 
and, after weels of anxiety, he passed to his 
rest, assuring the faithful Joan that he felt 
restful about Everard now that she was with 
him, bidding her go on to the end and con- 
tinue his wise counsellor and friend. Of 
Cecily’s future hc had no need to fret, for she 
was shortly to enter a new home as the 
vicar’s bride in the adjoining parish, and the 
schoolboy, Berthie, would spend his holidays 
there till such time as the ambition of his 
life were gratified by entering on his appren- 
ticeship under Robin as a civil engineer. 

So it came about that on this first return of 
autumn Joan, in her deep mourning, looked 
somewhat sad as she sat down on her return 
from the shops, and read the lettersfrom home, 
bright with Cecily’s own joyous future, as the 
new tenant of Dr. Rivers’ house had arrange( 
for her and her aunt to remain in it until the 
matriage was over, which was only delayed tll 
Christmas, when Joan and Everard must go 
down for the last time, and the final break- 
up of the old home be faced. : 

Life is made up of such trials, except in 
very few instances; and none can deny that a 
very bitter drop in the cup of our sorrows 1s 
the pang of parting with things inanimate, 
which by time and association are bound-up 
with one’s very being. And yet those who have 


been spared the pain of separation by reason 
of having had’ no home wherein they have 
been reared from infancy, with all childish 
memories of joy and innocence, have lost ore 
of the greatest delights of human life. Old 
haunts shared with kith and kin, old scenes to 
which we revert.as years pass by, and the 
golden-haired children have grown: grey and 
old, are links which bind hearts to. hearts ; 
and the oft-spoken phrase, “Do you re- 
member when we were young?” has a 
strangely softening influence over men and 
women who have grown cold and hard 
through their struggles in life; and the weary 
man of business and the worn-out, anxious 
mother of a family, laugh merrily as they 
recall some old nursery or schoolroom ex- 
perience of their old home-life. 

For so long a digression my readers must 
pardon me, and return to Everard and Joan, 
as they meet at breakfast. 

The summer was still in brilliant beauty, 
lingering with us long into the month of Sep- 
tember, and as the window stood open and the 
sunshine flooded the littleroom, Everard said— 

“ Joan, it’s too fine to be stewed up in 
London,. and I won't paint a line to day. 
We'll take a holiday. The Bruces have 
asked me to take you down for a long day at 
Richmond ; their cottage is close to the river, 
and we'll be off at eleven, and come back 
late. I'd a very pressing note last night, 
beyging us to come.” 

“Certainly; let us go. I should like 
nothing better than a day’s outing.” 

The weather was perfect, and as the train 
stopped Joan felt the intense relief, which 
surely all my readers must know, of the cessa- 
tion of the constant noise and bustle which 
surround their lives in London. 

As the two walked up the lanes which led 
to Belle Vue, Everard, in a half-shy way, 
pulled a little parcel out of his pocket, and 
told Joan it was the little girl’s birthday, and 
so he had got a trifle for her to give. 

Joan, somewhat surprised, rather objected 
to the idea, and suggested Everard had better 
give it himself ; but he overruled the objection, 
saying nothing of a still smaller packet which 
was in his waistcoat pocket, and which was 
destined for the same “little girl.” 

(Said “little girl”? was to-day completing 
her eighteenth year.) 

The Bruce family received their guests with 
great empressement. Joan was made much of, 
and found the afiernoon very pleasant. The 
little Dora was profuse in her delight at Joan’s 
birthday gift. 


“We'll goon the river after tea for another . 


row,” was the universal decisiun; and just 
before starting, as Joan was getting ready in 
Dora’s room, the latter was loud in her ex- 
pressions of admiration for Joan, a mode of 
aflection rather distasteful to her. 

“Tverard”—and she blushed as she cor- 
rected herself—‘‘ Mr. Everard, I mean, has 
been telling me all about you, you darling, 
and Ij know all you gave up, and all you de. 
Oh, how delightful to be strong and clever 
like you are! I could never be of any use to 
my brothers, I am sure.” 

It was a pretty little, pleading face that 
looked up at Joan, and yet somehow the usual 
loving, warm sympathy for the weak was want- 
Ing in her response. 

“ Perhaps they do not need it; but if they 
did I daresay you would not fail them,” said 

oan. 

‘They tease me, and look down on me be- 
cause I can’t row like some of the girls who 
come down; and I can’t ride; and then'they 
laugh at me because I won’t go through a 
field full of cows. Your brother is very differ- 
ent—he is so kind; and, oh, dear Joan— 
mayn’t I call you Joan ?—it was so sweet of 
you to think of my birthday.” 

Joan's honesty would fain have confessed 
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that the thought was not hers, but. that 
would not do. But she coloured up, and in 
her heart felt somewhat vexed; for a vague 
suspicion crossed her mind that this little, 
clinging, coaxing Dora had some intentions 
upon Everaid, and it gave her an uncomfort- 
able feeling throughout the evening, as, with 
awakened suspicions, she noticed the long 
téte-a-téte between the two as they left the 
boats, and instead of joining the rest of the 
party at once, dropped in quite late fiom the 
garden, when the gong announced the supper 
on the table. A fly, which had been ordered, 
came round to enable the Rivers’s and others 
to catch the last train up ; but Everad seemed 
in no haste to depart, and at the moment of 
starting said, in a voice that tried to be 
careless— 

‘Joan, you won’t mind going home without 
me, as Frank Holls has a hansom, and wants 
me to drive back with him?” 

‘Oh, no.” 

And so he stayed behind, and before he 
saw Joan again his future was inevitably 
bound up with the little fair-haired syren ; as 
he told his sister next morning, not without 
some embarrassment, that he and Dora were 
engaged. 

Was Joan’s sacrifice, then, complete in this 
twelve months, and was she free ? Oh, no! for 
on quietly talking the matter over, Joan found 
that her presence in the artist’s home was 
looked upon as a necessity to the young 
couple. They in reality only proposed to 
live in their blissful happiness, and enjoy the 
fleeting moments as they passed, while Joan 
was to be ‘their guide, their help, their 
counsellor ”—so they called it, while in reality 
it meant she was to be the household drudge ! 
all the cares of life and its responsibilities 
shifted upon her. But so it was, and the open- 
ing of the second year only brought her fresh 
duties and fresh cares. 


(Zo be continued.) 


BITS ABOUT ANIMALS.—CATS. 
THEIK “LITTLE TEMPERS.” 


“G]| ATS and dogs are amusingly 

i} human in the manifesta- 
tion of their ‘little tem- 
pers,” and perhaps no 
passion is more frequently 
displayed by these animals 
than that of jealousy. The 
favourite deg cannot bear 
to see his master in too close converse even 
with a human friend, and will push himself in 
between them and assert his right to the first 
place, regardless of consequences. — 

But animal pets are ‘still more jealous of 
each other. . Our little terrier and two cats— 
all females—are constantly giving us very droll 
samples of their dislike to seeing anything 
petted but themselves. The two cats lie on the 
samecushion, andare excellent friends when left 
to themselves. But Blackie becomes a spiteful 
fury if I show any affection for her much more 
amiable sister, Kitty. 

One evening I went into the kitchen, and as 
I stood speaking to the cook, Kitty came and 
pushed her head under my hand as it hung 
down by my side. Of course, I stroked and 
petted. her in return, whereupon Blackie 
rose from the rug on which she was lying, as 
I had thought, asleep, marched deliberately 
towards Kitty, and with a vigorous jerk of her 
fore paw dragged this other cat’s hind legs off 
the ground. This stroke brought Kitty’s fore 
feet, which were resting on my dress, to the 

floor, and out of reach of my caressing hand. 
Blackie then marched back to her place with 





eye 


the air of a conquering queen, and no doubt 
congratulating herself that she had, “ settled 
that forward minx ofa Kitty for the present.” 

On another occasion she marched bodily 


_ under Kitty, so as to lift her off her feet and 


out of reach of some one who was strokmg 
her. What makes her conduct the worse is 
the fact that Kitty is our very own cat, born 
and brought up in the house, and Blackie a 
foundling that adopted me as mistress, whether 
I wouldor no, She has never donc anything 


‘but look extremely handsome, and insist on 


having the best share of everything by sheer 
impudence, whilst Kitty does the mousing and 
general business. 

The other morning I fed the. two in turn 
with some feline dainty, and was going out of 
the kitchen, when I saw Blackie fly at Kitty 
in a fury of jealous passion, and scratch and 
bite her—for no other reason but that I had 
served them both alike. 

Thé little terrier “Lady” and Kitty are 
great allies, and when pussy has a kitten the 
delight and pride of the dog almost equals 
that of the mother herself. She spends most 
of her time beside the basket, and is so fond of 
reaching over to lick the kitten, that Kitty 
occasionally gives Lady’s ear a playful pinch 
and shake, when the dog at once turns round 
and polishes the elder puss with its smooth 
tongue. 

More frequently Kitty throws herself back 
as far as possible to exhibit her baby to the 
sympathetic and admiring eyes of her canine 
friend, who is eagerly waiting until the little 
one can join ina game of romps. 


REVENGE IN CATS. 


EVENGE is another passion 
sometimes seriously, 
sometimes funnily, mani- 
fested by dogs and cats. 
Lady has two causes of 
complaint against 
Blackie. First, she 
nearly blinded her with 

her claws when, with the most neighbourly 
feelings, the dog looked in at her kitten in her 
basket.. Secondly, Blackie wi// lap water out 
of. the dog’s trough, which seems reason- 
able enough, seeing that the latter drinks 
milk out of the cat’s dish. 

Lady has found out a funny way of paying 
her out. She dare not attack Blackie directly, ; 
for fear of those sharp claws; and the cat in 
turn dislikes to pass the dog. 

The cellar door is left a little open, so that 
the cats may go up and down at any time, and 
when the dog hears Blackie on the stairs she 
plants herself in the bit of open doorway, so 
that the cat cannot pass without coming in 
contact with her. 

You never saw such a picture of doggish 
fun as she presents when thus keeping watch 
and ward over her enemy. 

Her little fat sides shake, and her bob of a 
tail is in.perpetual motion, while ler eyes 
seem to dance again at the sight of Blackie’s, 
looking ‘ike green stars, in the dim light of the 
staircase. 

Our good-natured cook says,. ‘‘ She’ll keep 
that cat on the stairs by the hour together 
while she sits shaking with laughing in the 
doorway, till somebody takes pity on Blackie 
and sets her at liberty.” 

And yet my doggie is not cruel in her 
revenge. 

When, in pain and misery from Blackie’s 
claws, she crept to her resting-ptace for the 
night, her enemy’s kitten was accidentally shut 
in with her, away from its mother. She did 
it no harm, but found comfort from its com- 
panionship, and m the morning the lost 
kitten was found coiled up within the circling 
paws of the ill-used but motherly little terrier. 
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POTTERY painting has become such a fashion- 
able and, withal, useful occupation among 
women and girls that we need not preface our 
remarks upon tile-painting by any reference 
to the rudiments of pottery, or, as it is called, 
Ceramic painting, especially as that subject 
has been treated of in a former number of THE 
GiRL’s Own Paper. We shall take it for 
granted that those who intend to apply this 
article practically have either a slight know- 
ledge of pottery-painting, or will take the 
trouble to read the article in No. 22 of THE 
GIRL’s OWN PAPER. 

There is perhaps no branch of pottery- paint- 
ing more useful than the one forming the sub- 
ject of this article, for tile-painting, whether 
viewed from an artistic or practical point of 
view, must commend itself to art stu Jents and 
amateurs. Painted tiles can be put to all 
kinds of uses, many of which instinctively sug- 
gest themselves to the reader’s mind. In 
many modern houses, fireplaces and chimney- 
pieces are often ornamented with tiles, usually 
printed ones; and, at a very small outlay of 
money, 2 girl with artistic. capabilities might 
add to the interest, originality, and beauty of 
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the room by painting some tiles in lieu of the 
printed ones, for anything done by hand is, 
from its very nature, so much more interesting 
than work turned out mechanically by a ma- 
chine. In older houses, where no provision 
is made for tiles, and where the mantel-pieces 
are not beautiful adjuncts to the room (as they 
too often are not), accommodation can be 
made for tiles by having a casing made of deal 
to fit right over the stone mantel-piece, and 
fastened to the wall with brass plates and 
screws. The front of this casing will, of course, 
consist merely of a frame just wide enough to 
take the tiles, which can be kept in their place 
by beads. We have seen mantel-pieces so 
treated when the rooms have been repainted 
and done up, as the casing should be the 
same colour as the rest of the woodwork, and 
the effect is admirable and well worth the 
outlay, which is not great. An accessory, 
such as a tile fireplace, gives an unique ap- 
pearance to a room, and stamps it with an air 
of originality; and, considering the facilities 
for fostering various arts such as the present 
one, which a generation ago did not exist, no 
houses where there are girls with a little lei- 
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sure and talent should be wanting these 
artistic accessories. Indeed, it has been one 
of the chief aims of THE G1RL’s Own Paper 
to familiarise its readers with some of the use- 
ful and beautiful arts, so that they may 
employ their spare time profitably to them- 
selves by adding to the charms of their 
homes by their own work. Many people, 
especially dwellers in towns, have window- 
boxes to hold flowers and plants, and these 
are usually fitted with tiles, as earthenware is 
capable of resisting exposure to the weather 
better than any other material. It is hardly 
necessary to add that this affords a splendid 
opportunity for the display of artistic talent, 
and one we hope our readers will avail them- 
selves of. The frame is made of iron, wood 
being clumsy and liable to decay, and there 
are several places in London where these are 
made at a moderate cost. Measure the width 
of the window, and paint your tiles accord- 
ingly. If you cannot get an exact number of 
tiles, you must have one cut. Let the man 
who makes the frame-work have the tiles 
when painted, and he will fit them in their 
place. It should be borne in mind that it 1s 
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better to have the frame made to the tiles, as, 
(if the tiles are painted afterwards, there is 
more danger of them not fitting. Small boxes 
for standing in a room or on the table, 
Just large enough to take a flower-pot, als> 
afford opportunities for utilising your work. 
These, again, can be made after the fashion of 
the flower-boxes, each side being’ made to re- 
ceive a tile. Eight-inch tiles are better for 
these boxes, six-inch ones being rather small. 


Wood could be employed in this case for the . 


framework, and girls who have brothers with 


a turn for carpentering might get them to make © 


them. It is surprising what people can do 
when they set earnestly to work, and by 
brothers and sisters joining in a kind of work- 
ing partnership they would materially help 
each other to be useful. Many boys are quite 
expert carpenters, and yet too often spend 
their time in making useless boxes and rabbit- 


hutches, when, with a little stimulus and 


directing advice, they might manufacture 
some useful and ornamental articles. Teapot 
stands are things which are not difficult to 
make, and with a nicely-painted tile in them, 
form admirable presents. Some black picture 
moulding does admirably for framing the tile, 
and with four small nobs at the bottom cor- 
ners, completes a most useful article for the 
tea-table, 

Wash-stand bricks are often fitted with 
tiles, and, in fact, we might stay to enumerate 
their various uses, to the exclusion of more 
important matters; but we will pass on to other 
considerations. Having seen some of the 
uses tiles can be put to, we will just consider 
what are their advantages from ‘a technichal 
point of view. To begin with, a tile is the 
best possible article to attempt when be- 
ginning pottery-painting, for this reason, 
that the surface is flat and the size not too 
large. Vases and plaques, besides requiring 
careful designing and arranging, are difficult 
to paint, owing to the shap2 of their surfaces, 
whereas a tile is no more difficult than a piece 
of paper, and is almost as portable. Then, 
again, the price is not formidable. Tiles 
can be purchased at china shops, and also of 
the tile makers, who have warehouses in 
London, and are to be had of the following 
sizes: 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 12 inches, at prizes 
ranging from 4d. up to 5s., the 12-inch tiles 
being very expensive in comparison with the 
smaller sizes. They can also be had buff, 
cream, and green, as well as pure white. The 
most useful sizes we may mention are 6 and 8 
inckes. For panels and large subjects the 
design is painted on a number of tilés put to- 
gether; they are then burnt, and are after- 
wards cemented and the joins coloured over. 
This is the only way big subjects can be 
executed, it being impossible to make large 
slabs of earthenware. 

It will be seen that tiles are admirably 
adapted for learning upon, as, even if a few 
are spoilt at first, no great loss is entailed, and 
requiring, as they do, a very simple treatment, 
are the first steps to more ambitious works. 

We now come to the question of the style 
of design most suitable for tiles, and, in order 
to better illustrate this part of our sub- 
ject, we have given several illustrations to 
elucidate the text: seeing what ought to be 
done is far better than being told what to 
do. It will be noticed that in all the designs 
given none of them are absolutely pictorial, 
all of them being decorative or conventional. 
By pictorial is meant a drawing made direct 
from nature, without any modification what- 
ever, whereas in all the designs given there 
is a certain amount of desigw—an arrange- 
ment and balance of form which would not 
be the case if the drawing were made straight 
from nature. In the design of lilies it will be 
readily seen that a certain selection has been 
made, so that the flowers shall not all grow on 
one side, as often happens in nature. In fact, 
the design shows how a pot of lilies might 
grow under very favourable conditions, and 
not as they usually bloom. And this selection 
not only refers to the several parts of one 
plant—choosing the most suitable specimen 
and complete of it—but also in selecting 
plants whose forms are beautiful and whose 
growth is not too complicated. A daisy 
would, for these reasons, be far more adapted 
for a tile than the rarest orchids, for there is a 
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simple beauty and symmetry in the common 
English flower sadly wanting in the exotic 
plant. © 

Draw everything from nature as far as 
possible, and choose English plants in pre- 
ference to foreign’ones. -Our wild flowers 
alone offer an inexhaustible mine of ideas and 
suggestions which: might well occupy the 
longest life. Follow nature with a loving 
carefulness, noting all. the marked character- 
istics of every plant, for the essential qualities 
of a good design are to give the chief facts 
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a ut the plant you elect to base your design 
upon. In drawing alily, for example, let us 
first note the characteristics of the flower, 
which we find to be six petals, three large and 
three small, arranged alternately, so that when 
looking full at the flower it presents the 
appearance of two triangles overlapping each 
other, six stamens and one pistil; and if we 
impress these simple facts on our mind we 
shall never fall into the mistake, by no means 
uncommon, .of making a lily with only five 
petals, such a flower being unknown. In the 
leaves, again, we notice they are shaped some- 
what like a long slender lance-head, and grew 
around the main stem in a spiral; the veins 
traverse the length of the leaf, or parallel, as it 
is termed in botany, and do not branch off to 
the right and left from the centre vein as in the 
apple. 

‘We have given these particulars of the lily 
in order to slow how plant-form should be 
drawn when the drawings are to be used 
afterwards in designing. It is this quality of 
careful observation which produces good work, 
and we should always recommend the student 
before putting pencil to paper to make, as it 
were, a mental inventory of the plant to be 
drawn, to avoid the many mistakes which are 
inadvertently made while the drawing is in 
progress, and also to impress the plant on 
the memory so that on a future occasion the 
student would be able to know whether the 
design that was being painted was correct 
with nature. It is astonishing, if we look at 
niture only cursorily, how soon we forget the 
}yroad facts about the commonest flowers, even, 
say, to the number of petals in a wild rose; 
whereas if we take the trouble to impress these 
pirticulars upon our minds it would make our 
work much more truthful than it is—a quality 
Ruskin so much admires. 

We now come to consider the plants which 
are most suitable for tile designs, for, next to 
drawing accurately from nature, it is necessary 
to make the most suitable use of our drawings. 
The plant always ought to bear some relation 
to the size and shape of the tile to be painted. 
It would be as absurd to choose a sunflower 
for a six-inch tile, as to attempt to fill out a 
twelve-in. with a small flower like the sorrel, or 
to select a flower like the daisy for the panel of 
a mantel-piece. As a broad rule it is better 
to draw tile designs the size of nature rather 
than enlarge or reduce a flower to the requisite 
dimensions. Nature has made each flower in 
proportion, she has given every flower its 
most appropriate size, and by reducing a large 
flower we are apt to get a cramped, as in en- 
larging a small one, a coarse, effect. For a 
six-inch tile select flowers such as the marsh 
marigold or dandelion, as in figs. 1 and 2, and 
for a tall panel such plants as the lily, iris, 
foxglove, and any other whose growth natur- 
ally fills out the space. But as our illustra- 
tions will help this part of our subject better 
than words can, we will append a few notes 
explanatory of the cuts. 

In figs. 1 and 2, drawn from the marsh 
marigold and dandelion respectively, we have 
plants which fill out the space without reduc- 
tion,or enlargement, and as there are dozens 
of ‘other wild and cultivated flowers about 
the'same size as these, we can give endless 
variety to our tiles. Fig. 1 is helped bya 
suggestion of water as a background, which 
might be done in blue to give'a quaint effect 
justaslin fig. 2 there is an indication of ‘grass 
to suggest growth, and give the design a more 
coniplete appearance. These designs could 
be worked with dark backgrounds, but are, 
perhaps, more effective as they stand. 

Figs. 3 and 4 require little comment. 
Founded on ‘two well-known plants, the 
water buttercups and shortia (a plant used 
extensively in gardens for borders), they re- 
quire much the same treatment as our two 
last designs. Blue-green backgrounds look 
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effective, as both flowers are white witn pale 
yellow centres. 

In fig. 5 we have attempted to show how 
the lily might be treated for a fireplace, and 
also to show how to combine conventionality 
and quaintness with natural form. The 
panel is formed of four 8-inch tiles, and makes 
an admirable space for the plant, being in 
good proportion. The background might be 
a rich blue, with an edging of basket-work 
also in blue. The leaves should be nice tones 
of green, inclining to browns and olives to- 
wards base, as the lower leaves of the lily are 
often quite red, even when the plant is 
flowering. The flowers should be shaded 
with a greenish grey, and a slight wash of pale 
yellow obviates the crude appearance the 
pure white might have. 

Fig. 6 illustrates a part of our subject 
touched on previously, viz., selecting appro- 
priate flowers for the space to be painted. 
Flowers such as the narcissus, daffodil, jonquil, 
with their long, straight leaves, form charming 
panels. We have seen small fire-screens, each 
leaf containing one of such panels, decorated 
with tiles, and exceedingly well they look in 
a room. 


(Zu be concluded.) 


INFANT CLASS TEACHING. 


HAVE occasion- 
ally heard the 
remark that a 
lady is not a 
sufficiently good 
teacher to be 
entrusted with 
an elder class, 


but that she 
‘+ will do for the 
infants.” 


Poor infants! 
Of all the classes 
in the Sunday- 
school they are 
. the most de- 
. ‘ pendent on the 








ISS skill of the 
Ys NSS. teacher. As a 
HSS WY general rule they 


cannot read, and 
therefore all the information they receive is 
from her lips. Yet frequently a teacher who 
has neither the knack of gaining their atten- 
tion, nor the still rarer aptitude of pleasantly 
imparting information, is allowed to take this 
important post. 

The first requirement is that the teacher 
should be able to speak simply, use easy 
words, and be brief. These characteristics 
are by no means common. It is far easier 
to get involved in long complicated sentences 
than it is to use simple pointed language. 
No one accustomed to speaking will doubt 
that it is much easier to give a long address 
than a short one; as a parcel carelessly 
packed will probably be much larger than one 
on the packing of which some care has been 
expended. But however much extra trouble 
in preparation it involves it is absolutely 
essential that the lesson should be shor. 

This then is the first requisite—careful 
arrangement of subject matter, so as to avoid 
repetition or unnecessary enlargement. 

Another essential is variety. A good infant- 
class teacher will notice it the moment the 
attention of her scholars begins to flag. This 
will sometimes happen even though the lesson 
be both short and interesting. If she is 
wise she will stop speaking at once, and let 
the audience do something else for a little 
while. Standing up while they repeat a single 
verse of a hymn will often be sufficient, but if 


they have been sitting still for some time it is 
better to have a rather longer change. Eyen 
the most fidgetty ones can generally be quieted 
by singing a hymn, marking the time b 
clapping their hands; they will then go bacis 
to the lesson with renewed interest. 

In schools where a suitable room can be 
reserved for the infants it is customary in the 
middle of the afternoon to, let them marcly 
round as they sing, either in single file or two 
or three abreast ; but in rooms where this is 
impracticable they should have as much change 
of position as possible by standing up to sing 
or repeat verses, clapping hands or beating 
time in any other way. Children never sit 
still many minutes at a time, and cannot be 
expected to do so at the Sunday-school. 

Each teacher generally has a_ favourite 
method of her own for teaching texts and 
hymns. In many classes boxes oi letters are 
provided, with a frame into which the words 
are fixed; but blackboards interest the children 
quite as much, if not more. Icannot speak too 
strongly of the advantage of using the black- 
board frequently; it interests the children far 
more than any pictures and printed texts which 
they have not seen in the process of making. 
By attracting the eye the subject is impressed 
upon the mind more firmly than it would be 
by hours of talking. 

In teaching a text by means of a blackboard 
the children should be allowed to spell the 
words, telling the teacher what letter to put 
next, and occasionally what shape it is, and 
how to make it, and correcting her when she 
intentionally puts in a wrong letter. The 
teacher should be careful that the children 
thoroughly understand the meaning of the 
words and the general lesson it conveys. It is 
better to spend two or three afternoons over 
one yerse than to send them away knowing 
only the words. 


The text is sometimes wrilten on the black- 
board somewhat in the form of an acrostic, 
thus— 


Thy is a unto my feet. 
Or the principal points of the lesson may be 
introduced in conjunction with the text. 


GOD 
is a very present 
HI earing our 
E very cry, 
L oving us, 
P itying us 
in time of trouble. 


A new hymn, may with advantage be 
written on the blackboard also; but it is 
mo:t important to find out, by question- 
ing, how much of it the children under- 
stand. ic is a good plan to talk to 
them about the subject before repeating the 
words, and if possible tell them a story to 
illustrate it. This part of the teaching is quite 
as important as the lesson proper, and is much 
more likely to be remembered, particularly if 
the hymn is afterwards sung to aj lively catch- 
ing tune; but how little ‘attention is paid by 
many teachers to the understanding of the 
words is easily seen by listening to the singing 
of an ordinary infant class; the children will 
keep more or less to the tune, but the words 
they sing make utter nonsense, and are often 
extremely ridiculous. I heard a class of girls 
the other day singing a Christmas hymn with 
a refrain, something about the shepherds 
“watching the sheep,” but a girl near whom 
I was standing persisted in singing all through 
that the shepherds were ‘washing the sheets, 
which, to say the least of it, spoilt the poctic 
idea. 

I must enter a protest, too, against teaching 
little children hymns describing the deepest 


religious experience, or expressing weariness 
of life, and the constant struggle with tempta- 
tion and sin. Such themes they happily do 
not and cannot understand; yet I have 
repeatedly heard young infants singing such 
hymns. ; . 

On the subject of the address there is so 
much to be said that it is difficult to say any- 
thing which can be compressed within the 
limits of one short paper, andI can dono 
more than give a few suggestions. ~ 

[have already said be short. I swould add 
to that, have only ove main topic. Impress one 
thing at a time, and do not try to make your 
scholars remember many points on one day. 
Tf you do they will probably forget all, but by 
keeping to one subject, to which text, hymn, 
and everything shall refer, there is at least the 
possibility that they will remember what has 
been said. 

Then, again, do not be afraid of repeating 
the same subject, if they do not all appear to 
have grasped the meaning of it. Every lesson 
should begin with a short vészdé of the pre- 
vious Sunday’s work, particularly the text 
learned; but there is no harm in taking the 
lesson entirely over again. 

T once remonstrated with a child on having 
forgotten something which I knew I had told 
her the Sunday before, adding that she 
remembered lessons at the day-school which 
were far more difficult. ‘Yes,’ she said, 
“but at the day school we do the same 
lesson over and over again till we can’t help 
remembering it.” 

There was a great deal of truth in this, 
and any teacher who expects children, 
particularly infants, to remember anything 
after only once telling, is sure to be dis- 
appointed, | By constant repetition the idea 
must be implanted in the child’s mind. When 
once fixed there it will never be forgotten, for 
even in old age the lessons learnt during 
cnildhood are remembered, whilst the events 
of middle age are often lost. 

If the children do not at once catch the 
meaning of a verse or lesson, a tale illustrative 
of the subject will probably give them the idea 
far more quickly than explanations. Children 
are wonderfully quick at catching the meaning 
of an allegory, and frequently see a good deal 
more ia it than their teacher. Take, for 
instance, the verse, ‘‘Take my yoke upon 
you,’ and so on. Acchild accustomed in his 
games to personate anything and everything, 
jrom a railway train to a wild beast, will find no 
difficulty whatever in imagining himself to be 
a labouring man, bending under the weight of 
a heavy burden suspended from an awkward 
yoke. The adaptation is easy; a boy with a 
very bad temper finds it a burden which is 
always hindering him ; it prevents him making 
friends with other boys; it makes him always 
miserable. This is Satan’s yoke. The 
teacher hardly needs to portray to the children, 
if the previous description has been vivid, 
how delighted the poor weary man would be 
if some one offered to take away'his uncom- 
fortable heavy yoke, and gave him a light, 
easy, well-fitting one in its place, with a very 
small weight attached to it. 

Whenever it is possible an example of the 
simile should be shown the children, For in- 
stance, illustrative of the verse, ‘‘ Though 
your sins be as scarlet they shall be white as 
snow,”’ nothing is easier than to have at hand, 
first, a piece of red paper, which should be 
taled about and explained; then, when that 
is understood, a piece of white paper, may be 
held up, and the two contrasted. Teach them 
the text afterwards, and they are not likely to 
forget it. Or, again, if mentioning one of the 
numerous promises in the Bible that God will 
give us a heart of flesh instead of a heart of 
stone, they will perceive and remember the 
difference better if a stone is shown them first, 
and they are allowed to feel how hard and 
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cold it is, and then to touch their own warm 
soft flesh. The contrast will be understood 
at once. 

Teachers sometimes find paper patterns a 
great assistance in interesting the children. 
There are many subjects in the Bible which 
can be represented by a cut-out symbol, which, 
if the teacher docs not grudge the trouble, can 
be given to cach child to take home and explain 
to its parents. 

The one just mentioned, a heart, can be cut 
out in paper; or for any subject, such as the 
prayer, ‘Create in me a clean heart,” there 
might be two patterns—one in black paper, 
one in white. There are many other subjects 
which may be illustrated in the same way, as 
a change from the blackboard—crosses, crowns, 
stars, and innumerable others, and both casy 
and effective. 

In conclusion I will only add, be animated, 
and speak in a natural voice. One occa- 
sionally hears a speaker whose matter is 
excellent, but his manner spoils it all. He 
entirely fails to interest his audience, solely 
through his dull, uninteresting voice and 
style. Though his language is plain and 
simple, and his anecdotes just to the point, he 
talks on and on in a melancholy monotone, 
till his audience, if seniors, go to sleep, and, if 
little ones, they fidget and talk till the speaker 
noticing them, suddenly drops his ‘* Sunday ”’ 
tone, and startles his audience by abruptly re- 
turning to his ‘* week-day”’ voice, and scolding 
them soundly for being naughty, poor little 
creatures. Dora Hopr. 
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BouT the year 1780 an 
oficer’s daughter 
wrote to Haydn from 
Coburg, informing him 
that once as her lover, 
who was a captain in 
the army, was walking 
with her and another 
friend, the captain 

began to extol the sagacity of his poodle 

dog, which was with them, and boasted 
that he would hide a dollar under a bush, 
and wher he got home he would send 
the dog after it, and he should bring the 
dollar back to him. So the dollar was hidden 
and they returned home, when the captaia 
said to the dog, ‘‘Go back and seek some- 
thing I have lost.” The dog started off imme- 
diately, and came to the place where his 
master and friend had been walking; but it 
happened that a tailor who had been that way, 
sat himself down immediately under the bush 
where the captain had laid the dollar, and as 
he rested himself there he espied the dollar, 
and pocketed it. Soon after the poodle came 
there, and scenting the dollar, fawned upon the 
tailor, who, highly delighted’ with his good 
fortune to find at once a dollar and a poodle 
dog so much attached to him, took the poodle 
home with him to his lodgings in the town. 
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The dog, however, kept a close watch upon 
the tailor’s clothes all night, and finding the 
door open early in the morning, stole off with 
the tailor’s small clothes, and carried them, 
with the dollar in their pocket, to his master. 
A poem being written on this little adventure, 
under the title of «The Cunning and Sagacious 
Poodle,’”’ was sent by the lady to Haydn, with 
a request that he would set it to music, which 
was accompanied by a letter with an entreaty 
that he would accept the inclosed ducat, and 
hoping, as she had heard so much of his good- 
ness of heart, that he would not refuse to set 
the music to the poem for so small a remune- 
ration, as she was not rich. Haydn imme- 
diately set about composing the music, and 
returned the ducat with it in anote, expressing 
his regret that she had not a better opinion of 
him, as he looked for no reward in exerting his 
talents for so amiable a person ; and, as a fine 
for her evil opinion of him, requested she 
would knit him a pair of garters. Lhe garters 
were in due time sent, knit in firstrate style 
with red and white silk, adorned with a gar- 
land of flowers worked in them, with the 
motto, ‘‘ Forget me not.” And although he 
never knew the source from whence they 
came, Haydn kept them in little box with 
his jewels, carefully preserving: them to the day 
of his death. And the story was newly told, 
with the publication of the music, by Messrs, 
Breitkopf & Hartel in 1806. C.. OH, PB, 


WILL any readers of the following contribute 
a trifle towards giving the children of the 
Incurables Hospital some drives ?. Address. 
R. N. C., Baines’ Library, Fairfax-road,, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


JOHNNIE. 


ALL is silent in the garden 
Through the golden afternoon, 
Only becs about the lilies 
Hum a soft and drowsy tune. 


Little Johnnie looks and listens, 
Lying helpless at my feet— 

Singing childish hymns by snatches, 
In his voice so clear and sweet. 


Johnnie’s limbs are bent and useless,, 
And his feet have never trod; 

So he sings, and sings for ever, 
Of the Paradise ot God. 


And his tones are always sweetest 
When his limbs are racked with pains 
For he cheers himself by thinking 
Of some far off flowery plain, 


Where he fancies he will wander, 
As hymns and stories say, 
When the angels come to take him 
Through the golden doors one day.. 
Yes; I’m thinking, Johnnie, darling, 
It is almost over now— 
All the pain and all the longing, 
Of your life with us below; 


And I know that if hereafter, 

I, too, gain those golden doors 
You have told me of so often, 

I shall find a face like yours. 


But instead of limbs all useless 
Will be white wings, broad and strong,, 
That shall float and soar triumphant, 
’Midst the happy angel throng ; 
And I shall but know my Johnnie 
By his voice, so sweet and clear, 
And the smile of loving welcome 
That so often meets me here. 


HELEN MARION BURNSIDE.. 
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FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 


& STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


we LLA ASHBY’S 
whole earthly 
love was con- 
centrated on 
her child. He 
y was a most 
winning, 
pretty _ little 
fellow, with 
hair like sun- 
beams, and a 
face that was 
full of lively, 
playful intelli- 
gence, while 
at the same 
" time there was 
often a deep, 
earnest look in 
his eyes, that 
told of the 
waking of the 
Rid Cache young soul 
I Within. Ruby 
also grew very 
fond of the boy, and he gave back her 
affection in a rich childish store, and 
almost clung to ‘‘ Aunt Ruby,’’ as she 
taught him to call her, as much as he 
did to his mother. Ruby was always 
a favourite with children; she seemed to 
have a spell for opcning the doors of both 
their little hearts and minds. Mr. Lind- 
hurst took a decided fancy for the child, 
and unbent and softened wonderfully at 
the touch of his baby fingers; Miss 
Nancy grew stiffly to tolerate him, and 
all the servants, Mrs. Tredwell at their 
head, made a pet of him; thus little 
Harry found a bright and happy home in 
the old Priory. 

Great, therefore, was the uneasiness 
and grief in the whole house when Harry, 
in the following spring after Mrs. Ashby’s 
arrival in England (it had been settled 
by Mr. Lindhurst that mother and son 
should spend a year at least at the Priory, 
before they went to a separate home) that 
Harry began to droop and lose colour in 
his round, rosy cheeks, and to trot about 
the long passages and the garden less 
merrily. A medical man was, of course, 
at once sent for to see the child; he did 
not seem to think that there was much 
the matter with the little fellow; he said 
it was chiefly the languor, which so often 
comeson in warm relaxing springs, espe- 
cially in South Devon, and advised 
change, for a time, to a more bracing 
air. It was, therefore, settled that Ella 
and Ruby and the child and his nurse 
should go for a few weeks to Stonecroft, 
which, standing as it did on the borders 
of Exmoor, had blowing round it the 
very finest, most invigorating air in the 
West of England. Ella had not lost her 
landed property—that was the only thing 
secured to her by her marriage settle- 
ments ; so this, though it was not much— 
for she had never possessed any large 
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estates—was saved in the midst of the 
ruin of her fortune, and Stonecroft was 
still hers. 

During the first fortnight of their stay 
at Stonecroft the boy improved wonder- 
fully, and the old busy activity came 
back into each strengthened limb; but 
unfortunately one evening his nurse, who 
was 2 good-tempered girl, without much 
thought or experience, kept him out a 
little too late, after a misty moorland 
rain had begun to fall; he caught a 
severe cold, which grew worse and 
worse, till it ended in inflammation of 
the lungs. In afew days he became so 
dangerously ill that only a faint ray of 
hope for his earthly life glimmered round 
the bed where the little sufferer lay, 
still smiling feebly when those he loved 
drew near. This was a trying time for 
Ruby, a time of anxiety and responsi- 
bility, besides her sharp grief at the 
thought of losing the child. Miss Chi- 
chester, it is true, drove over frequently to 
speak cheery words, and to give valuable 
hints with regard to the management of 
the patient; but Ella was completely 
overwhelmed and crushed by her sorrow, 
so that she could only sit in the dressing- 
room of the room where the child lay, 
and weep. Thus all the nursing and all 
the care fell upon Ruby Stanton. 

It was lucky for Ruby that she had had 
some experience and teaching, which 
made her able to take the burden now 
laid upon her. She had seen a good 
deal of illness in the cottages of the 
poor round about the Priory, and had 
given active help in many cases. She 
had also attended a course of lectures in 
Exeter, delivered for the training of 
nurses. These things, and her own 
brave spirit, acting under her trust in 
God, made her equal to her position. 
Each day strength was given her fir 
what she hadto do. It seemed asif hcr 
character grew to meet every fresh cal 
upon her. When she thought it allowr 
afterwards, she could not help wondering 
at the way in which she herself had 
behaved. Harry’s nurse, the real author 
of all the mischief, did nothing all day 
but sob ; the farmer’s wife, the mistress 
of Stonecroft, did nothing ali day but 


regale every one in the house, and Miss. 


Stanton especially, with accounts of all 
the tokens of death, such as cock- 
crowing at midnight, birds chirping at 
the window, &c., with which, in true 
west country fashion, she reported her- 
self to have been troubled. So Ruby 
got little support or comfort from those 
about her. 

‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me.’”? With what blessed melody 
the words ran in her heart, as if chanted 
by a kindly strengthening angel, as she 
watched her little playfellow of former 
days lie there, pale and still, as a 
broken snowdrop. ‘‘ Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me.’’ Those 
were the words she breathed into the ear 


of the anguish-stricken mother, as she 
knelt beside her, striving to soothe her 
pain, and not without some softening 
result; for Ella, now utterly prostrated 
by her distress though she was, was not 
unmindful of herGod. ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me.’’ It came 
borne gently on the breeze over the moor- 
land, as she kept her silent night- 
watches by the little bed. Oh! thank 
the gracious Master, who spoke it long 
ago. 

At length, one bright afternoon, the 
spark of hope that gleamed so dimly 
was changed all at once into a brilliant 
flame. All the morning, Ruby had had 
a trembling half fancy that things were 
taking a turn for the better, and when 
the physician, who came out from Barn- 
staple, arrived, he confirmed the notion. 
Quickly the joyful news spread through 
the house. ‘* The child would probably 
live.”’ Who shall describe the almost 
wild joy of the mother! What words 
can give the hymn of silent thankfulness 
that rose from Ruby’s soul. 

‘‘And you think that, under God, he 
will certainly recover?’’ asked Ruby, 
looking earnestly into the doctor’s face, 
as he and she stood in the passage, 
where he was giving her his final 
directions for the treatment of the 
patient. 

‘**Oh, yes, he will pull through, now,” 
he answered, cheerily. 

‘‘ Have you anything more to say to 
me” 

**No, nothing, Miss Stanton, that you 
won’t know better than I can tell you,” 
was the reply, given with a genial smile. 
‘‘The boy owes his life much more to 
your skilful nursing than to my pre- 
scriptions. And yet there is one thing 
I would say,’’ he added, coming back 
to her after he had turned to go; ‘‘the 
slightest alarm or excitement must be 
avoided for him for the present. It 
might prove fatal.’’ 

The docter’s face and manner were 
very grave as he spoke these last words. 

“Oh, I can guard him from that!” 
answered Ruby, with assurance. 

A minute after, the doctor’s carriage 
was driving away. 

Yes, Ruby did feel very calm and 
assured when she was talking to the 
friendly doctor that afternoon, with the 
spring sunshine pouring in upon her 
through the passage window, with this 
good news about the child ringing a 
merry chime in her heart; but, some- 
how, that night, when Ella, lulled by 
happy hopes, was sleeping a sound, 
tranquil sleep, such as she had not en- 
joyed for many a day, and everyone else 
in the house was also retired to rest, 
and she, Ruby, was the only watcher in 
the midst of a great, solemn stillness 
that brooded over the wide moorland 
outside and wrapped the whole place 
about with its mysterious wings, she felt 
more vaguely uneasy and nervous than 
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she had done since the child was first 
taken ill. All sorts of uncomfortable 
fancies and thoughts would go on hover- 
ing round her brain, as she sat there in 
the dimly-lighted room and watched the 
pale, attenuated features of the slumber- 
ing boy, which looked whiter and more 
shadowy than they really were as the 
yellow, flickering gleam of the night- 
lamp fell upon them. 

What if the cry of some night-bird, or 
some other unexpected sound, should 
waken the child with a sudden start, 
and bring about the fatal crisis the 
doctor had warned her against? What 
if the physician should, after all, have 
been wrong—doctors are mistaken, some- 
times—and the boy should be sinking, 
and this sleep should end in death ? 
Hark! how the soft breeze which had 
just risen was sighing at the window, 
and how like it was to the voice of a 
sister spirit calling the young soulaway ! 
Suppose the child were, indeed, dead 
already, even as she sat there! His 
face looked still enough for death. A 
sudden terror seized her, and she started 
up, and bent over him. ‘‘ Thank God!”’ 
he was breathing regularly and quietly. 
She whispered a prayer, and reproved 
herself for her timid restlessness, and sat 
down again, 

But do what she would, her mind was 
still in an anxious, excitable state; it 
was, she thought, no dcubt the weight 
of trouble of the last several days. The 
many wakeful nights of watching were 
beginning to tell upon her; but she 
really must not give way like this till her 
little patient was in greater safety; she 
must do something to employ herself, 
and so she took up first a book and then 
some needlework, but could not fix her 
attention upon either. Then she rose 
and went to the window, and drew back 
softly the curtain, and looked out. It 
was a dark night; there were great 
black patches of cloud scattered all over 
the sky, and only here and there a glim- 
meting star peeped out and twinkled 
with a watery gleam. The trees in the 
garden took all sorts of fantastic shapes 
in the gloom, and as she gazed out at 
them, and watched their branches wave 













































































in the night wind, as though they were 
instinct with some strange, unnatural 
life, it seemed to her that she sawa 
dark form gliding along behind them ; 
this idea haunted her so, and made her 
so vaguely uncomfortable, that, feeling 
quite certain that this was only a nervous 
fancy, as her reason told her it was, she 
withdrew from the window, and resolved 
to approach it no more till dawn. 

What was that? It was surely some- 
one speaking—it was a human voice in 
the stillness! Where did it come from ? 
It was in Ella’s room, which opened out 
of that where Ruby watched the child. 
She glided noiselessly in through the 
connecting door. Ella still slept, but 
talked disjointedly, and sobbed in her 
slumber. 

“He is dying! he is dying !’’ she was 
murmuring. ‘‘ His father looked just 
like that before he went; I knew the 
angels would not let me keep him.’’ 

A chilly feeling stole over Ruby as 
she listened. The sleeping mother’s 
words woke up afresh her fears for the 
child. The sad dream, however, passed 
away again from Ella’s pillow, and she 
once more slumbered peacefully. Ruby 
crept back to her post of weary watch- 
ing. 

She had sit on quietly for some half- 
hour or so, when suddenly she became 
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certain that she did hear an unwonteé 
noise somewhere in the house. Her 
mind, all alert with her dread lest the 
child should be disturbed, she listened.. 
It was certainly a low, but audible sound,, 
which was more like the very soft work- 
ing of a saw than anything else. She 
was utterly at a loss tc imagine what 
this could be. The farmer and his 
family inhabited quite another wing of 
the old house, on the opposite side of 
that occupied by their lodgers. Thenurse, 
Mrs. Ashby’s only servant, had gone to 
bed in a room upstairs, thoroughly tired. 
out, and was not at all likely to be 
moving; besides, her bedroom was not 
over that of little Harry. The mysterious 
noise still went on, and Ruby, fearing 
that it might end in something louder, 
lita candle and stole out into the pas- 
sage. 

Here she paused, and threw every 
sense into the single one of hearing. 
She found out now where the noise came- 
from: it proceeded from an unused room. 
which was on the other side of the pas-- 
sage, just opposite that of the boy. It was,, 
now that she heard it more distinctly, 
very like the sound made by a snail 
climbing up a pane of glass. Could it. 
be only that? She would go in and see.. 
She was just turning very softly the 
handle of the door, when she felt certain 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“OH, YES; HE WILL PULL THROUGH NOW,’ HE ANSWERED, CHEERILY.” 
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she heard a noise like the raising of a 
window-sash. Her heart beat faster and 
faster, but nevertheless she entered. 
The next moment she was standing face 
to face with a man. 

“A burglar!’ Such was the cer- 
tainty that flashed through Ruby’s 
brain. The sound that she had heard 
had been his cutting out a pane of glass 
to insert his hand, and thus he had 
opened the window and found his way in. 
Many burglaries had taken place lately 
nearer London, and Ruby, like everyone 
else, had frequently read accounts of 
them in the papers. But such things 
are always far more rare in the west of 
England. A housebreaker had not been 
among the fears which had haunted her 
to-night. Now she knew that the figure 
she had seen among the trees in the 
garden had been no creation of her 
fancy; but that it was, at this very 
moment, all too real before her eyes. 

These thoughts passed through Ruby’s 
brain with a rush anda whirl. She knew, 
distinctly, that a burglar was standing 
there, close toher; but before any reali- 
sation of her own danger came the 
recollection of the sick child. If the 
man should leave this room, and cross 
the passage, and, enteringthe boy’s bed- 
chamber, thus startle him suddenly from 
sleep! And what was more likely than 
that this might happen? If even Harry 
was only disturbed ‘by the burglar’s 
heavy step in the corridor, it would be 
almost certain death for him. With this 
thought, making both her heart and her 
temples throb like some busy machine, 
she turned to the door, and, without 
pausing to glance at the consequences 
for herself, locked it ; removed the key, 
and darting forward past the man, who 
had gone a little on one side at her en- 
trance, flung it with all her force through 
the open window, so that it fell, as she 
had meant it to do, into a cistern that 
there was in the little court-yard into 
which this room looked, and she heard 
the splash it made in the water. 

All this—Ruby’sthoughts; the locking 
of the door; the throwing out of the key 
—had happened with almost lightning 
swiftness ; but still it was strange that 
the burglar had not stirred since she 
came into the room. In the first 
moments of her terror, however, Ruby 
was too bewildered to make any mental 
comment on the singularity of this fact. 


(Zo be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 


A MEAN WisH. — There is an essential 
meanness in the wish to get the better of any 
one. The only competition worthy a wise 
woman is with herself. 


THE ART OF CHEERFULNESS, 


Cheerful people are: impervious to the 
hurts and stings of daily life. Nothing takes 
their happiness from them. There are some 
persons who spend their lives in this world as 
they would spend them if shut up in a dungeon. 
Everything is made gloomy and forbidding. 
They go mourning and complaining from day 
to day that they have so little, and are con- 
stantly anxious lest what they have should 
escape out of their hands. ‘They look always 


LHE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


upon the dark side, and can never enjoy the 
good that is present for the evil that is to 
come. The industrious bee does not complain 
that there are so many poisonous flowers and 
thorny branches on his road, but buzzes on, 
selecting the honey where he can find it, and 
passing quietly by where it is not. There is 
enough in this world to complain about and 
find fault with if people have the disposition. 
We often travel on a hard and uneven road; 
but with a cheerful spirit we may walk therein 
with comfort and come to the end of our 
journey in peace. 


A Puzzte WorpD BE-TAILED. 


In puzzles we have often heard 

Of what is called ‘‘ Beheaded Word.” 
Has no one tried, or have all failed, 

To find ** A Puzzle Word Be-tailed ?” 


I know of one, and this is it— 

A man or boy, who’s really fit 

To do some noble, daring deed, 
Or in his country’s cause tc bleed. 


Now this word’s tail must be cut off 
(Nay, gentle reader, do not scoff), 
A pronoun you will quickly see— 
Possessive pronoun it will be. 


Then try the tailing plan again, 
You need not fear inflicting pain, 
Another pronoun you will find 
Is left in solitude behind. 
K, F. W. 

Wuy Bap News SHovtp BE Torp 
BErore DInNER.—‘* Hannah,”’ said a land- 
lady to her new servant, “when there’s any 
bad news always let the boarders know it 
before dinner; such little things make a great 
difference in the eating in the course of a year.” 


RATHER HAarD CHEESE. — The cheese 
made in Cumberland used to be harder than 
buck-horn; in some places, according to a 
local authority, where the herdsmen wore clogs 
shod with iron, it was no uncommon thing to 
supply the place of the iron with the crust of 
a dry cheese. There is plenty of testimony 
to cheese striking fire like a flint. A soldier 
used a cheese-paring for a flint, and a black- 
smith at Cartmel, Harriet Martineau informs 
us, avetred that he struck sparks from a cheese 
while cutting it up with an axe. A tract of 
dry heather burned without intermission for 
three weeks, having been kindled by sparks 
from a.cheese;which had rolled from a cart 
on the road above, and had bounded from crag 
to crags: eats 

‘ In AcTION. 
When thou hast ought to do that’s worth the 

doing, i 
Leave unresolve at home and go and do it. 


-DANGERS AHEAD.—Make not of obstinacy 
a pilot in rough weather, for she shall run thy 
vessel on a rock. 


A GREAT FortunrE.—She is rich indeed 
that is rich in discretion. 


WHAT ARE Busynopigs ? — Busybodies 
turned inside out are nobodies. 


AN EVENING THOUGHT. 


Lost, lost for ever is the day, 
Gone, gone the time, past all returning, 
When thou at sunset canst not say— 


“D’yelearnt asomething worth the learning,” - 


In THE’Mipst or DirFicytty.—What- 
ever difficulties you haveto encounter, be not» 


perplexed, but think only what is right to do 
in the sight of Him who seeth all things, and 
bear withcut repining the result. 


DIAMONDS WELL USED, 


‘Rafi @ tegr-e HE Princess 

~ Eugenia, of 
Sweden, is a 
devoted Chris- 
tian lady, and 
very liberal. She 
had used up all 
the money she 
could control, in 
doing good in 
various ways. 
Still, in visiting 
among the poor, 
she found a 
number of sick 
persons who 
never could be 
cured, but who 
could be made 
comfortable if 
they only had a 
hospital home. 
She wished to 
establish a home 
for incurables ; but her moncy was all gone, 
It had been used up in doing good in other 
ways. She said to herself, What. shali 
Ido to get money for this home? There 
secmed to be no way of getting this money. 
At last she thought of a casket of very valu- 
able diamonds that belonged to her. She said 
to herself,—** Afay Znot sell my diamonds ?” 
She asked her brother, the king, about it. He 
consented. The diamonds were sold. The 
hospital was built. It was kept full of 
patients. With them this noble princess 
spent much of her time, talking and praying 
with them, and trying to lead them to Jesus. 
Among these was an old woman, who was 
very ignorant, and had been very wicked, 
The princess had prayed and laboured much 
over this woman, and was very anxious to sce 
her a Christian. Butnothing seemed to make 
any change in her. 

On one occasion the princess had to be ab- 
sent for some weeks. She was going round 
among the patients saying good-bye. Thie 
matron pointed to the old woman, and said, 
“ You'll find her greatly changed.” 

As the princess came up to the bedside of 
this old woman, now near her end, she was 
greeted with these sweet words: ‘I thank 
God that ‘the blood of Jesus Christ, His 
Son, cleanseth from all sin,’ and that He has 
cleansed mine.” As she uttered these words, 
tears of grateful gladness flowed down her 
aged cheeks. ; 

And the princess herself shed tears of joy 
when speaking of it toa friend, as she said: 
“In the tears of that saved soul 7 saw my 
diamonds again!” Yes, and how beautilul 
they must have appeared, as she thus saw 
them ! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





WORK. 


Sximincs —To clean white kid gloves, put them on 
glove-trees, and having soaked a piece of new 
white (not blueish) flannel in benzine, rub them ti!l 
clean; and then rub them well witha dry piece, 
and place them tor a time at alittle distance fiom, 
the fire. Aftér this, they’ should be hung out of 
doors, or in a strong draught of fresh air, to remove 
the unpleasant smell of the beazine. 


HH. H. F.—We thank you for your nice little letter, 


and the explariation about’ the! baby. All such 

accidents are taken into consideration in judging 

for the’competition. -' 1} é A 
Mary Wiccins.—The celebration of what is calle 
a ‘Silver Wedding ”’is a German! custom, where, 
on this occasion, the’ wife has a silver wreath pre- 
sented toher. To this she becomes entitled on 
the 2sth anniversary.’.On.the soth it. is one 0 
gold. A wooden wedding and a tin one have been 
added to the list of wedding anniversaries 19 


May Gotpwortruy.—the initials 


C.°P. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


America; the former, after five years matrimony, 
when presents in wood are made to the wife; and 
the latter after ten or fifteen years. 


A.M. ¥.—The directions’ you desire will probably 


be given, sooner or later, in-‘“* My Work Basket; 
but we do not make promises. Your writing needs 
much improvement before you will be qualified to 
be a “teacher.” Brown will be the most fashion- 
able colour this year, in various shades. 


Evatinr.— Your question respecting the washing of 


crewel-work, in wool and silk, has been answered 
more than once. ‘Wash it in warm or tepid bran- 
water, and then shake it ‘dry, and iron while damp 
on the wrong side: 


Amity.—You:can make your watch-guard either of 


narrow ‘silk braid made for ‘the purpose, which 
makes the chain square in’ shipe, or else of purse- 
silk. For, the wetch-guard see page 420, vol. ii., 
in the article *‘ Rack-frame Making.’ 


Hennieita Greentnc.—The intending bride should 


have her linen marked-with the initial of her new 
su'name The new house-linen should be marked 
jointly with the initials of the Christian nimes, and 
the one surname—as “‘S,and L. B.” Of course, 
you are still a girl, and not too old to practise 
writing a prettier hand. 


Crres.—The lining of your teapot-cozy should be of 


the prevailing cvlour of the crewels, taking the 
darkest shake, and the cord sewn round the opening 
and across the arch at the top, should combine all 
the colours employed in the crewels. It shou:d be 
well wadded. 


Crara.—See “Work for Little Hands,” pages 11, 


and 358, vol. i. 


Connit.—We should. recommeni American cloth for 


the desk covers, and dark glazed calico for the 
books. See “ Useful, Hints,” page 4os, vol. ii. 


ART. 


B. B.—We have just received a letter from a lady 


who, asking help and advice from no one, showed 
he: work at various shops, and at once obtained 
415 worth of orders for next Christmas. Instead 
of writing for addresses to us—which we never give 
—take your work,,and go up to town, as she did, 
and remember the old proverb, *‘ God helps those 
that help theriselves.”” We suppose that by “ eak” 
you mean ‘“.eke.”’ a 


Mary Newron:—The pens to be used in making 


sketches in ink are crow-quills, or very fine stecl 
ones, Inquire for them at an artists’ colourman’s. 
We do not:give addresses referring to the works of 
other publishers. We advis¢ your procuring a 
little shillibg manual.on'the care of cage birds at 
oné of tke railway stands. 


Hannau.—For instruction in reference to learning to 


draw see “Occupations for Tnvalids,” page 3:5, 
vol. ii. You writean excellent hand. 


Romo_a.— We should recommend you to cover your 


screen with suitable painter’s canvas, if you wish 
to paint in oils upon it. Your writing is legible 
and fairly good, but rather cramped. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


La Reinzt Rosz.i—Write to the Secretary af the 


Royal Academy of Music. 4, Tenterd:n-street, 
Hanover-square, London, W. Admission by ex- 
amination ; one guinea fee remitted on the admis- 
sion of any candidate. The entraucefee is £5, and 
those for instruction are £10 per term. Classes for 
languages and depor:ment are extras. here are 
three terns, and thirteen week’ of vacation yéarly ; 
the hours of study from 9 to 4, in winter, and 2 to 
5,in summer. Candidates at a distance from town 
may be primarily examined by one of the twenty- 
four examiners, who reside in different parts of 
England, and in Edinburgh, Dublin, and tho 
Channel Islands. © eek 

“LA.” after a 


lady's name, refers to the degree,she has taken at - 
St. Andrew’s College, and sighifies ‘ Literate in 
Arts.” The subjects of eximination in connection 
with this degréo,»re very “numerous. 

BARKIS.- Write again gand ask him kindly 
tosend youthe forms as soon’ as printed, as you 
propose to be a’compétitor. “The notices will also 
appear in the Zt7zes, probably after the session. 


£. M.—You must look at the school. advertisements © 


of establishments in foreign countries‘in the Guar- 
dian or Times, aud should you-see a vacanoy-'o be 
filled, make very careful inquiries befo:e you’ com- 
mit yourself in accepting th+' post. Your brother 
had better make, inquiries at the various ‘musical 
colleges for advice.as to obtaining employment. 
Procure the price lists of several upholsterers. 
YACINTH. —Apply, to’ the Secretary, ‘at the. head 
office of the ‘* Women’s Education. Union,’’* 112, 
Brompton-road, S.W.,,for the last number, of.their 
journal, price 6d. It appears every month, and. 
gives a list of ‘classes, and’ any changes as’ to 
hours, &c. Yo: 


.BLancuz.—For;women over eighteen: there: is the 


higher examination of the University of Cambridge. 
held in June; fee £2. Apply to Rey: -G. F. 
Browne, 5t. Catherine’s College. The University 
of Oxford ‘holds.three ‘examjnations'for women :— 
(rt) Preliminary; fee £2. (2) Pass, (3) Honours, _ 
fee $2 ros. Apply to, Rev. S. Edwardes, Merton, 
College. The University of Dublin Senior Local | 
Examination, heldin March; fee £1. | Apply to 

- R, Ingram, Esq., LL.D. ~The University of. 


. Edinburgh Junior and’ Senior Local Examina- 


“ mountains, and rivers, &c. 


Dorotny.—You are too young for 


Canran.—Your quotation appears'to be right. 


Martu.—Sce answer to ‘‘ Fern Leat.”’ 
' obtain, perhaps, a fairly-good second-hand p:ano 


tions, held in June;. fees £1 and ru 10s. Appl 
to H. Calderwood, eee LL.D., Edinbueeh 
University. This last-named university also admits 
to pass and honour examinations ‘candidates: who 
have passed the local examinations and attended 
three clisscs of the Ladies’ Educational Associa- 
tion, for inforniation respecting which apply to 
Miss Louisa Stevenson, 13, Randolpli-crescent, 
Edinburgh. The fee’ Edinburgh University ex- 
aminations is two guineas, and there is no limita- 
tion with respect to age. At the University of St. 
Andrew’s the exaniination takes place in June. The 
junior fee s0s.; the senior, £1.° Apply. to. Professor 
Birrell, St. Andrew’s. This ‘university'also grants 
higher women’s certificate (2 guineas) and title of 
LL.D.; examination in’April. ‘ Apply to, Pro- 
fessor night, University of St. Andrew’s, N.B., 
There is no limitation as to age at this ‘university. 
There are'three other colleges where age forms no 
obstacle, viz., Trinity College, ‘Mandeville-place, 
Manchester-square, London, W.; thé Science and. 
Art Department, South Kensington ; and the Col- 
lege of Preceptors, 42, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
W.C. ¥ee ros. ; < 


'Paiwnee.—Your letter is fairly well written and ex- 


pressed, and there are no mistakes in spelling. ‘To 
learn geography the careful study of maps is ‘the 
best plan. Make yourself acquainted’ with the 
countries in each continent, then the chief towns, 
i To learn grammar 
begin with the parts of speech; learn‘the regular 
and irregular verbs as a beginning. ‘lhe history 
of England should be your first study, and take 
your leisure time for study in the- morning, not at 
night. Your verses are not up to the’ standard of 
what is called poetry. We are glad you like our 
paper. ; as j 


Crecitta.—We think a “ digitorium” quite unneces- 


sary. An hour a day of good careful practising is 
sufficient. 


Erta Russert.—The College of Preceptors, 42, 


Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C., holds half- 
yearly pupils’ examinations; the fee ros. Lhe 
certificates granted ure recognised as guarantecs 
of a good general education. 

any hospital 
training to qualify you as a nurse. “The ages of 
candidates run up from twenty-five to ‘forty. 
References are required as to character, health, 
and disposition. Aftera test of a few weeks they 
enter upon a year of probation, during: which time 
their wages average £10 or £12, with or without 
partial uniform, and they are almost unexcep- 
tionally required to remain in the service of the 
institution for a period of three years extra, in.the 
course of which time their wages rise to £22 or 


$25. Liberal board, lodging, medical attendance, 


and washing are always supplied. ‘* Lady pupils” ’ 


pay for board and training. -:>.. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


ink with which you wr.te is excellent, and is black 
and glossy too. 


Sissiz D.—if the cold bath agree with, you, not 


otherwise. 


Susannau.—If you had the means of advertising, 
i ‘But you - 
could, at least, mention your’ wish amongst all © - 


you might get music-pupils in that way. 
your friends, and also place a card in the shop- 
windows wherever they may be allowed to lie. 

You might 


from about £18 upwards. 


Marina S. KisHer.—We quite approve ‘of your 


wish to act with perfect propriety, and to be ‘a 
lady in mind,” although .your ‘‘ hands be rough.” 


The 
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and driving, and often go out when the ‘hands,’ 
as we call them, are at home. The hands are tha 
gentlemen: belonging to the station, viz., , the 
manager, overseer, storekeeper, and oihers. They 
have often to be away to distant. parts of: ‘the 
run,’ branding cattle, and seeing ‘about . other 
engagements of pastoral life.,. I could. send photo- 
graph of the station,-scenery, and’ sketches of 
Queensland li‘e.” We thank M.L.M. for the offer, 
but have too many subjects of interest nearer 
home, though this is a pleasant peep into, colonial 
life. We are glad to hear that Tur Girt’s Own 
Papgr, in the form of quarterly packet, reaches to 
remote stations like Salisbury Plains, Queensland, 

K. L.— Your drawings and verses are certainly fair 
but not up to the required standard ‘for publication. 
Do look to your spelling. 

A Frienp.—What ‘advice on patience’? can we 
give you?. That it is a Christian virtue, which, we 
are told in the Holy Scriptures, must * have her 
perfect work.’ Look out, in your daily readings 
of the Bible, all the passages that refer to this 
grace, and learn them by heart, praying: for that 
strength which may be “made perfect in your 
weakners.”” Yourwriting is very neat. 


Acnes,—See “Food for Invalids,”’ page 6rz, vol.i., of 
Tue Girt’s Own Paper, in which we have already 
recommended ‘a book on nursing, which is suitabie 
for girls aswell as older people,  Sick-nursing at 
Home” (170, Strand, W.C., Bazaar Office), un- 
bound, price 1s. Your writing is legible, though 
not pretty. ; ; ; 

Lucia.—In the book recommended to “ Agnes,” you 
will find recipes for food—bcef-tea included--for 
sick or delicate persons. ; 7 

Wintrrep.—There bas been much speculation on the 
subject of tbe characters in “ Enaymion,” and the 
general conclusion is, that the personages are made 
up of aunion of the characters of several people, 
changed to suit the artistic aim of the autuor. 
Thus, Prince Florestan is an amalgamation of 

_ Louis Napoleon and King Alfonso of Spain. 

Main Marcaret.—A quarter’s notice between a 

' governess'and ter employer is required on both 
sides, the salary being a quarterly payment, not 
monthly one, ‘Lhe compass of a voice can be 
augmented by practice, ard the strength and 
steadiness, lixewise. Hut the quality and tone 
depend on the vocal organ of the individual. No 
amount of practice could give your low notes the 
full mellow tone of a contralto voice if yours be a 
mezzo soprano. 

Fairu.—Perhaps the cause-of your painful diffidence 
arises from the neglect of your education, as your 
style of expressing yourself—ignorance of grammir 
and bad writing—are such as to unfit you, as yet, 
for leaving the schoolroom. As.an example you 
say, “‘I begin to speak and act. so childish and 
silly.’ Set yourselt earnestly to the work of your 
education, and cultivate selt-forgetfulne s. ‘Uhink 
of what people are saying to you, and of how to give 
them a straightforward answer, in such a manner is 
befits their age and position and your own youth. 
Do not abbreviate words in cither writing or 
speaking. ‘ i 


Mat noroucH AND CopenHAcen.— We will cer- 


Tell your mistress that you do not wish to go out at . 


night with your young man ; and that, if she would 
kindly allow you to takea walk occasoinally in the 
daylight, you think it would be more respectable 
than after dusk We think that you will have her 
full consent and approval. 


Mitapi.—Were it the custom to cat Yorkshire pud- 


dings alone, a fork. only. should be used. But as 


knife and fork are employed together. Your writ- 
ing is too large, upright, and angular. It has no 
graceful flow about it. 


M. L. M.—Your letter, dated May 22, from Salis- 


they are intended tobe eaten with roast beef, the’ 
© 


bury Plains, Queensland, reached us on July 11. - 


‘Lhe questions are ‘not of sufficient:importance to 


be answered, but a few sentences of your letter * 


describing an emigrant home, will be road with 
‘interest : “‘ Salisbury Plains is the name of a large 
- cattle station, of about 400 square miles. Andther 


station, Chatsworth, an inland station, belonging 
to the. same owner, is 2,000 square, miles. ~ ‘lhe 
tiearest town to my home is about 20 miles off. ‘Ihe 
harbour is the most-beautiful in Queensland. The 


tainly do whdt you ask, and print a pianotorte 
solo.one month instead of asong. Lt is more :m- 
portant to cultivate Christian graces than “an 
wsthetic taste.’ ‘ 

Srick-In-THE-Mup.—We thank. you very much for 
| the well- packed box of such lovely flowers. They 
reached us quite fresh, and are now luxuriating in « 
tumbler of water, and we are luxuriating in the 
sight and odour of them. ‘Thank you also very 
much for the very pretty stamp case. The hand- 
writings of yourself and sisters are. not sufticiently 
free and flexible. " You should practise writing 
quickly, but at the same time taking great care 
to form your letters carefully and gracefully. 


QueENn Manis also thanked fora box of really beau- 
tiful flowers. We wish that such gifts were rather 
sent to some poor invalids. 

Marougrrire.—Make a, curtsey, and say nothing. 
But the answer will scarcely be of usc this ye_r, 
as our paper is always printed some weeks jn 
advance. 

Hic Hac Hoc.—Yow had better learn from the 
public school primer, and then you will be able to 
teach either in the scholastic or empiric way, the 
latter not beginning with grammar rules by rote, 

. but explaining them as they occur, in easy transla- 
tion. It is common now to require a governess tu 

. beable to.teach the rudiments of Latin. Except 


‘*. for helping boys with ‘their school lessons, we preler 


mail steamers of the new service (B.I.S.N) call,’ 


there on the return trip. The boat which takes °- 
buggy- ' 


this letter is, the Roma. To-morrow two 
loads of ns are going into town, which jis ‘a‘great 


‘treat for those who live so much ‘in the’ bush.’ ’ 
“You must notithink we are éxactly savages. We ' 


have a splendidly roomy house, wijh verandah rq ft. 


wide all round; besides’stor¢, bachelors’ quarters, ' 


men’s huts,.and other out-houses. Half a’ mile'off, ' 


on the banks of a creek, lives a Chinaman;: who 


keeps a nice garden and supplies the'station with. 


vegetables. We have plenty of horses for riding 


the method of reading a simple phrase book iit 
‘once, and explaining gtammar asthe learrer pro- 
ceeds. : aad te bg ; , ‘ 
.Two Frienps.—We are much gratified by learning 
 that’'our paper gives comfort to. the inmates of i 
hospital, and to any who are distressed. | The 
’ questions are’not such as we can fully answer, ex- 
cept as to the mode of drying ferns. The fronds 
are usually pressed between ordinary unsized shects 
‘of paper, such as you can get’ at a grocer’s’shop. 
Blotting paper costs more.. Some fern fronds 
make pretty: ornaments when dried, without 
pressing. i ' 


s: 
*£ Donacu.—See “ Shells,” page 543, vol. i., and’ Shell 


Collecting,” page 386, vol, i. 


_ A bcokseller wou.d 
téll-you..~ : ' 
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Pariine.—A little book, “The Heavens and the 
Earth,” by Mr. Miner, will tell you all about 
comets and other heavenly bodies. 

Hoperut.—Speak to the Prctestant pastor, or English 
chaplain, if there is one near. Your character will 
be lost for life if you stay ; and althoueh not known 
now, all will come out afterwards. You ought to 
have asked such questions before going abroad 
with one who may be a convict for anyth'ng you 
seem to know. 

Naomi —If there are general school prizes, it would 
be better for you not to give special ones to your 
class. But you can show your approval of in- 
dustry or good conduct by gifts, although not called 
prizes. 

Fancy (Ontario) —We cannot print in Tut Grrt’s 
Own PAPER songs which are copyright. The 
question about the German sone we cannot answer. 
We are glad that our paper gives pleasure and is 
useful to gir's in Canada. 

Opat.—No one pronounces marriage as a word of 
three syllables, except it came at the end of a line 
in a comic song. 

Datisy.—In some future number we may give some 
designs for fret-work and wood-carving. There 
have been articles in the Bays Own Paper, but, in 
case you have not access to the volumes of that 
magazine, we wil try te help you. 

Snowprop.—There are no fixed scates of payments 
for assistance in shops. 1 hey vary in every town, 
according to the service required and the compe- 
tition for the places. 

Rosarino.—Remedies for headache are as numerous 
and varied as the causes of headache. 


Datsy.—Get any volume of the Sunday at Home. 
The “ Pages forthe Young” in that magazine will 
assist you in your charge. Or get the Peep of Day 
scripture stories for very young children. 

Exzanor —The use of the words electric, magnetic, 
and so on is merely to attract ignorant purchasers. 
There is no real electric power in such things, be- 
yond that which may be excited by any friction, or 
any mechanical action. 

Mara.—We could not give any useful advice by a 
brief note. Consult the good vicar, or one of the 
Sunday-school teachers, or a lady whom you think 
prudent and kind. Every true Christian is willing 
to help a sister in mental anxiety, such as you 
describe, As to poetry, you may write any amount 
if it gives you comfort and occupation, but what 
you send is worthless for publication. 

UxoztvAMTu.—THe Girt’s Own Paper can be sent 
regularly to any part of the world, if prepayment is 
sent for the papers and the postage. Weare glad 
to hear that you find the hints on cocking, washing, 
and other domestic work useful, as you say that “in 


South Africa, ladies*o almost everything but the — 


very rough work.”? From Cape Town, or whatever 
town you are nearest to, you can get the paper in 
quarterly parts, there being an edition prepared in 


this form tor colonial use, as it saves cost and risk . 


of loss in more frequent transmission by post. We 
seldom get a letter more clearly, as all as sensibly 
written, and’will attend to your requests. 
Berra.—Give your dormmuse some oats and oatmeal. 
Too many nuts may be hurtful. 
A. B, C.—We know no solution by immersion in 
= the colours of plants can be preserved when 
ry. 


Annette —The exact number of languages spoken in 


the world no one can teil. Resides, there is a 
difficu’ty in deciding what are separate languages, 
and what are only dialects, or varieties of the same 
tongue. These are often as unintelligible as differ- 
ent tongues. The Bible Society and the Religious 
Tract Society issue publications in moze than a 
hundred languages. 

Cornisu Girt —Your questions have been answered 
in previous numbers. Get vol. i., and all back 
numbers, if you can afford to do so, ordering 
through any bookseller. 

Inpran Girt.—The subjects and rules for the next 


competitions have been clearly described, and we - 


cannot repeat them. 
P. H—At any postal telegraph office you can see 


what duties are performed by girls. and you can. 


make inquiries there, when you see the superinten- 
dent disengaged. 


Dotores.—If you have a written invitation from the. 


mother of your friend it may be proper to go, but 


not if youare merely told that she wishes to sce. 


you. Ina place like Edinburgh, you can easily ob- 
tain the advice of agood minister or district visitor, 
who woul! make inquiry for you. 

LAurEL.—We will give the legend of the Warder- 
ing Jew, as many other girls may like to hear it, 
Myrt.2.—Vol. i. can be ordered through any book- 
seller. The Latin motto means, “ not tossed by any 

tempests.”’ 

Louise.—Concluding that you are living under the 
protection of some respectable person, who has 
‘nice and suitable acquaintances” herself, why 
not ask her to introduce you to them? The clergy- 
man of the parish in which you live, or the minister 
whose church you attend, might give you advice on 
this subject. We know nothiog of your pesition 
and surrounding circumstances. 2. We refer you 
to the articles already given, and the answers to 
correspondents on the subject of ‘ profitable em- 
ployment.” 

Erugt A.—You should not say, “ Mrs. —— wanted 
Amy and /to go and sec her.” You should say, 
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“Wanted me.’’ Your handwriting would be 
good were the letters sloped properly. We are 
glad that you value our paper so much. 

Erua Barrow.—lhe names about which you in- 
quire are pronounced thus: — ‘‘ Tann-hau-ser,” 
“ Satin-ella,” ‘ Fra De-a-vo-lo,” ‘Der Fri- 
schutz.” To restore black lace turned brown try 


the recipe given in ‘Uscful Hints,” page 303, 


vol. ii. 

Amyas.—When a clean spoon or fork is laid ona 
plate it should be with the back downwards. We 
thank you for your good wishes. You may be 
between fourteen and sixteen ye rs of age. 


A THorniess Rose.—You might restore the colour - 


of your teeth by first having them thoroughly 
cleaned by adentist, and then using plain powdered 
chalk in the morning, and Ca-tille soap at night. 
You may be about fourteen years old. 

Monte Curisto.—t. ‘“‘ Shrewsbury” js very com- 
monly pronounced as written, the fee'ing of the 
present day being so to do with all words. But 
the fashion of pronouncing certain names in the 
o’d style which obtained amongst the aristocracy 
of former generations, and was significant of their 
position and associations, is still invariably kept 
up in that class of sovicty, and the ‘‘e” is sounded 
as if it were an “fo.” 2, The Black Gown is a 
purely academical and not an ecclesiastical gar- 
ment, and was first adopted by the Piotestants of 
Geneva. 

Horz.—If you have consu’ted ‘four London doc- 
tors of note” within the last year, without deriving 
any benefit, you are unreasonable in expecting 
help from us. You appear to require rest, and we 
advise your endeavouring to obtain admission into 
a hospital for your disease. You should be 
extremely careful in regard to writing to others. 

Suixtey.— Weare glad to hear that you have derived 
:o much benefit from our dress articles, and are 
now able to make your own. With regard to 
“‘ earning money,’’ we have answered the question 
very often, and you may find your answer in the 
co-respondence co'umns. Lucrative emp'oyment 
is a most unattainable, and all such occuration, 
at home or outside, needs looking for, bravely and 
fatiently. It your voice be “ beautiful,’ and worth 
cultivation, the National Training School for 
Music, Kensington Gore, London, WC., cffers 
free instruction on certain terms. Write to the 
secretary for particulars. 





NURSERY 
BALL. 


OFT woollen balls 
are playthings al- 
ways highly ap- 
preciated ; little 

ones, from baby up- 

wards, delight in their 
gay colours, and, above 
all, in their fluffy substance, 
which is so peculiarly attsac- 






all .know the spirited tugs 
pussy’s coat and the fleece 
of the toy lamb receive in 
consequence. Mothers and nurses, too, like 
the soft ball, for they can leave the children 
to have capital fun with it, and be in no fear 
of broken windows or ornaments, Like most 
home-made playthings, the ball costs a mere 
nothing, as odds and ends of every kind of 


wool can be used for it; in fact, the more _ 


colours introduced the better. To make one, 


proceed as follows :—Cut out two circles of . 


cardboard of about the size you intend the 


ball to be, varying, say, from 4 in. to 12 in. | 
In the centre of each cut - 


in circumference. 
out a round hole from one-third to one-fourth 
of the cardboard ; for instance, a circle 4 in. 


in diameter will have a hole from 1 in. to - 


1} in. across. Place these two rings together, 
thread a needle with doubled wool, and 


pass it through the hole, over and over the 


ring. At every fresh needleful let the ends 


of wool come outside, and continue to wind: 


till there is no more room to pass the needle 


through the hole. The winding finished, hold’ 


the covered circle in the left hand and, taking 
sharp scissors, insert one point of them be- 
tween the two cardboard rings at the outer 
edge, then cut along, splitting the several 


layers of wool loops, as shown in the illustra- 


tion (fig. 1). 


tive to infantile fingers. We _ 


These loops, when separated, spring back, 
and stand out like two little brooms on eithe, 
side. Now pull the two rings of cardboard 9 
little apart, just’ to allow winding a piece of 





Fic. 1.—CuTTING Loops oF BAtt. 


strong twine round the wool in the centre; 
after passing the string four or five times, knot 
it very tightly, and you may then with safety 
remove the supporting cardboard circles by 
snipping them here and there, and withdraw- 
ing the pieces. In fig. 2 the ball is seen tied 
in this way. 





Fic. 2,.—Tytne BALL. 


The separating cardboard being withdrawn, 
and the ends of twine snugly tucked inside, 
the bristling wool is combed ox rubbed to- 
gether, when it presents a solid ball that is 
trimmed till the shaggy surface is as smooth 
as velvet (fig. 3). 





Fic. 3.——BALL COMPLETE, 


If not utilising stray skeins, shaded wool 
might be chosen as the simplest medium of 
obtaining a- mottled appearance. In other 
ways regular stripes, spots, and various mark- 
ings can be reproduced by winding each round, 
or each half and quarter of a round in distinct 
and well contrasting colours; in short, nume- 
rous little freaks can be tried for fresh diver- 
sity. 

‘In the same manner are made the small 
fluffy balls which are now so abundant in the 
finish of embroidered valances, small table 
covers, trimmings of baskets, &c., besides the 
peak of Neapolitan caps, and many woollen 
garments for children, The closer the en- 
twining of the cardboard and the thicker the 
wool, the more compact and glossy the outside 
of the ball. 
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Brerore bidding my readers farewell and 
good speed, I desire to say a few words on 
composition; a large subject, which can only 
receive here a yery inadequate and simply 
suggestive treatment. 

Composition, in its more restricted sense, 








By JOHN C. STAPLES. 


deals with those laws of arrangement which 
bind the various parts of a picture into one 
organic whole, in which each line, each tone, 
and cach colour exercise a favourable influ- 
ence, more or less direct, upon all the rest, 
from which nothing could be taken without 











NATURE. 


occasioning a sense of loss and deterioration, 
to which nothing could be added without 
redundancy. 

Taken in its higher sense composition is 
intimately connected with the ethics of Art, 
and with the poetry of Art. In this sense it 
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is the measure of the genius of the artist; and, 
inasmuch as poeta nascitur non fit, so the 
great composer possesses intuitively, or by 
the gift of God, his power of composition. 
We may admire and appreciate and under- 
stand his work, and in so doing shall be 
elevated by it; we may even arrive at a com- 
prehension of the methods by which the result 
is attained ; but when a study of the laws of 
prosody has sufficed to make a poet, then, 
and not until then, will a study of the laws of 
composition suffice to make a great com- 
poser. 

Indeed, the rules of arrangement, or, to use 
the bigger word, composition which I shall 
endeavour to outline for your guidance bear 
much the same relation to a fine picture as 
the rules of prosody do to a noble poem: 
though they are not of the essence of the 
finest qualities in any work of art, yet their 
non-observance is an almost fatal blemish. 
To the unambitious, but pleasant and profit- 
able work, which I presume to be the aim of 
most of you, the comprehension and judicious 
application of these rules will give an ad- 
ditional value; but I would 
warn you to use the greatest 
judgment in consciously apply- 
ing them as yet, though it is 
certainly well that you should 
know them. In your best work, 
when it is finished, I hope you 
wil find many an example of 
their successful application, but 
you should, I think, rather find 
them in the Nature that you 
are copying than forcibly im- 
port them into your repre- 
sentation, lest you make an un- 
profitable exchange of simpli- 
city and truth for the artificiality 
of the school and the studio. 
By seeking them in Nature 
honestly and without after- 
thought, you will insensibly be 
led to a comprehension of her 
deeper meanings, but by wrest- 
ing them to your own purposes 
you will only succeed in giving 
the dead framework, the dry 
bones of art, without the living 
grace and, so to speak, the soul 
of the scene. 

The first of these Jaws to be 
considered is that of Princt- 
pality, Mr. Ruskin, in his ‘ Elements 
of Drawing,” from which I have ventured to 
borrow in part the order in which these rules 
are set out, and in part their nomenclature, 
says:—‘*The great object of composition 
being always to secure unity, that is, to make 
out of many things one whole, the first mode 


in which this can be effected is by deter- ° 


mining that ove feature shall be more impor- 
tant than all the rest, and that the others 
shall group with it in subordinate positions.” 

It is not, however, necessary, nor is it well, 
that this ‘“‘one feature” should overpower 
the others by too obtrusive a prominence. It 
should be the constitutional monarch, not the 
despotic tyrant of the composition. And you 
ale not for a moment to imagine that the 
other constituent parts of the picture are not, 
each inits place, essential to its well-being. 
They are so, but this is the key-note; this 
tules, with however gentle a sway; this 
governs, however modestly, the whole com- 
position. 

Next ina finely composed picture the eye 
will be led onwards insensibly from this start- 
ing point through the subordinate divisions in 
an orderly sequence, just as, in a finely com- 
posed piece of music, the ear follows the 
motive through all its woven intricacies of 
harmonious variety to the end, and recognises a 
rounded and perfect whole where each note and 
each phrase bears its part and has its value, and 
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where no part, however small, could be spared 
without impairing the general effect. 


Now in the laws of Repetition and of Con- 
tinucty we find two methods by which this 
relationship and interdependence of the various 
parts of a picture may be suggested, and the 
first of these is a very favourite method with 
the best artists. 


It consists of a repetition ina descending 
scale, not of identical but of similar forms and 
effects. Thus, if we suppose, for example, 
that the leading effect is a ruined tower stand- 
ing out against the sky, this might find its 
form repeated in a group of poplars in the 
middle distance, and these their reduplication 
in a far-off village church. Observe, however, 
that in the best pictures the symmetry of such 
arrangements is never too obvious or too 
accurate. That, indeed, is an error into which 


those who follow Nature reverently, in place of 
disturbing her audaciously, are in no danger of 
falling. 


The second mode by which this end may be 
attained is by the suggestion of Continuzty 





of similar forms bound together by the nature 
of their growth or construction. 

Thus the eye is led on by the receding 
succession of waves breaking on a shelving 
shore. Here they may, pcrhaps, be thrown 
back by a projecting groyn, where they may 
spread smoothly on an expanse of sand, but 
they all evidently obey the impulse of a com- 
mon origin; and while the mind in contem- 
plating them is pleasantly conscious: of the 
accidental departures from a too rigid uniform- 
ity, it is none the less, but rather, perhaps, the 
more, strongly influenced by the feeling of 
continuity—of unity in varicty—expressed by 
gradual growth of change in the size and in 
the apparent force of the waves as they recede 
from the eye and lead it onwards into the 
picture. A similar appearance may be noted 
in the strata of clouds, or in the arches of a 
bridge receding in perspective, or in the 
columns of some cathedral aisle. 

Next in most pleasing landscapes you will 
find a balance of lines which are opposed in 
direction, so that if, on one side of the picture, 
a line slopes downwards from left to right, 
you will be pretty sure to find somewhere on 
the other side a line sloping downwards from 
right to left, and so on with a rhythmical inter- 
lacing of corresponding forms; but note once 
more that this is never by way of accurate sym- 
metry, but by a delicate suggestion rather than 
an assertion of harmony in opposition. And 


you will find, moreover, that sets of lines in a 
well chosen landscape will often seem to 
radiate from a common centre, whether from 
the effects of retreating parallel forms seen jn 
perspective, as is so often the case ina fleec 

cloudy sky, or from the influence of a common 
origin, as is seen in the branches of a well 
grown tree. All such arrangements are 
eminently suggestive of that unity which is 
the end and aim of good composition, a unity 
which in these cases springs from the mani- 
festation of a common origin or a common 
cause, 

The principles which guide the grouping of 
lines into such dispositions as those spoken 
of in the above paragraph may, for the aid of 
your memory, be included under the head of 
a law of Radiation. 

But the qualities of unity and consistency 
which underlie every good composition must 
not degenerate into monotony. To avoid 
this fault another element of effect must often 
be employed, one which is, indced, indis- 
pensable where strength and emphasis are 
desired. I speak of contrast. 

To the influence of the law 
of contrast may be traced 
almost all that is vigorous and 
striking in composition A 
bright light is, as I have already 
several times pointed out, set 
off and made still brighter hy 
the opposition of a strong dark 
in its vicinity, and the light 
itself reacts upon its neighbour- 
ing dark, making it still more 
forcible. Thus each mutually 
enhances the value of the other. 

So again a curved form may 
be contrasted by an angular one 
with similar results, a rugged 
form by a graceful one, strength 
by weakness, simplicity by com- 
plexity, and so on. ut in 
proportion to the usefulness 
of the device is the tempta- 
tion to abuse it. It is ever 
to be used with the stricicst 
reticence ; and if in Nature or 
in art you mcet with a scene 
where harsh contrasts prevail, 
I trust your artistic instinct 
will be sufficiently strong and 
cultivated to prevent you from 
admiring indiscreetly. : 

Contrast is very usefully employed when it 
is spread unobtrusively through the picture, 
combining the principle of repetition with 
that of opposition; carrying, for example, 
small portions of the darks among the broad 
masses of light, and fragments of light into 
the darks, thus exemplifying another rule of 
composition—that of interchange. This is @ 
principle which may be employed with special 
advaittage and pleasantness in your manage~ 
ment'of colours. 

In illustration of this law I will copy for you 
a portion of what Mr. Ruskin says in his 
‘‘Elements of Drawing” on this subject:— | 

“If you divide a shield into two masses ol 
colour all the way down—suppose blue and 
white—and put a bar, or figure of an animal 
partly on one division, partly on the other, you 
will find it pleasant to the eye if you make 
the part of the animal blue which comes upon 
the white half, and white which comes upon 
the blue half.”’: } 

One of the most curious facts which will 
impress itself upon you when you have drawn 
sornd time carefully from Nature, in light and 
shade, is the appearance of intentional arlilice 
with which contrasts of this alternate kind are 
produced by her. The artistry with which she 
will darken a tree trunk, as long as it comes 
against light sky, and throw sunlight on it eet 
cisely at the spot where it comes against a _ t 
hill, and similarly treat all her masses of shade 
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and colour, is so great that if you only follow 
her closely, everyone who looks at your draw- 
ing with attention will think that you have 
been inventing the most artificially and un- 
naturally delightful interchanges of shadow 
that could possibly be devised by human wit. 

‘lwo principles of composition yet remain to 
be mentioned: breadth and harmony. These 
are even less tangible and less expressible by 
the somewhat clumsy machinery of written 
words than the rest. I shall endeavour to 
give you a hint of the meaning of the terms, 
and will leave you to search out the nature of 
the things in works of art and in the 
book of Nature. 

Breadth, then, is that quality in a 
picture which results from the massing 
or subordination of discordant details. 
It eschews strong contrasts; it brings 
together in gently graduated masses the 
darks on the one hand, and the lights 
onthe other; or it inspires the whole 
picture with one prevailing sentiment, 
as of tenderness or of grandeur, of sad- 
uess or Of cheerfulness; and this by an 
assemblage and compilation of sympa- 
thetic elements, relieved by at most one 
or two points of contrast, and these not 
strongly accentuated. And even where 
H this breadth docs not pervade the 
| whole picture, it should at least prevail 
in the principal masses or divisions, 
so that, the main purpose of the 
picture beg enunciated in its grand 
divisions, the force ef such enunciations 
may not be frittered away by a frivolous 
repetition, or a superabundance of distracting 
detail. 

Harmony consists, in part, in a truthful rela- 
tionship between the tones of a picture, so 
that all have the precise relative value which 
they possess in Nature ; in part 
it belongs also to a consistent 
treatment. For, if one part of 
apicture be drawn or seeder 
strongly and, energetically, and 
another part timorously and 
with indecision, the whole will 
surely be inharmonious ; or 
again, if, for example, a 
sentiment “of repose is in- 
tended to prevail, then an in- 
cident expressive of violent 
action (unless, indeed, it is 
Introduced judiciously, and 
with due subordination, as a 
contrast, to enhance the eflect) 
will inevitably throw the pic- 
ture out of harmony of feeling. 
Lastly, harmony results from 
nothing so much as from a 
clear and complete conception, 
from the first, of the aim of 
the work, together with a 
thorough knowledge of the 
Means most proper to attain 
the end proposed. 

These hints on the principles 
of composition, brief and in- 
complete as they are, will yet, 

hope, to some extent direct you as 
toa few of the qualities, most of which 
ps be sought and found.in every fine work 
Ol art. 

Now it may occur to you, and naturally, to 
Walk through one of our great galleries, if 
there is one within your reach, or to look 
studiously at such reproductions of noble 
Works of art as may be at your command, in 
Order to trace the occurrence of examples of 
these principles, and it is likely enough that 
th: immediate result of such a course may be 
tocause you much bewilderment and disap- 
Pointment, for although these rules are of the 
Widest application, and examples of their ap- 
Picalion occur, as I have said, in all the best 
Work of the masters, yet their influence is 
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often so skilfully disguised on the “celare 
artem”’* principle that it is difficult of detec- 
tion by the untrained eye. Indeed those pic- 
tures in which the employment of these prin- 
ciples is at once manifest are never those 
which grow upon us, as the saying runs, and 
win our lasting approval... 

Space fails me to analyse, as I had wished 
and intended, one, or perhaps two, well-known 
pictures, and to. trace in them the occurrence 
of these laws of composition; but if you have 
read carefully and intelligently,.I think I can 
trust to your ingenuity:to supply the omission. 
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the landscape cross and recross in well 
balanced opposition, their rhythm just re- 
lieved by the faint flat line of the horizon. 
They scem, too, to radiate from the cart and 
horses, and so serve to lead the eye up to 
the point of greatest interest. Breadth is a 
striking characteristic of this picture: breadth 
of light in the sky; breadth of shade on the 
landscape, harmonised and brought together 
by the delicate tones of the distance. No. 
3 resembles this last. The motive is not dis- 
similar. A broad mass of dark castle thrown 
up in vigorous contrast against the clearest 
portion of a gently gradated sky. 
The minor incidents of the picture 

















Even in the illustrations to this paper, rough 
as they are—the first and last mere ‘*impres- 
sions,” rapidly drawn under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances in pen and ink—and another 
kindly lent by Mr. Blackburn, from his illus- 
trated catalogue of the National Gallery—the 








FIG. 3. 


action of the laws of arrangement set forth 
above may be traced. In fig. 1, Green- 
wich Hospital, from the Liber-Studiorum 
Series, “ principality”? and “repetition ” will 
at once be noticed, and in the original you 
may see, if you can get access to it (it hangs 
in a room in the basement of the National 
Gallery), some of the qualities grouped under 
the head: of ‘law of radiation.” Contrast 
and interchange are made to contribute subor- 
dinately to the general effect, and the whole 
is finely harmonised. ; 

In the second illustration, frem the picture 
««Showery Weather,” by F. R. Lee, R.A., 


“contrast is boldly employed, and the lines of 


+ “ 4yy est arlem celare’’—the art lies in the con- 
cealment of the artifice. 
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(which I fear cannot be traced in the 
illustration) are admirably designed to 
relieve, without detracting from the 
grand simplicity of the main idea. 
Several of the ‘‘laws” are here well 
exemplified. 
As I prepare, not without regret, to 
write the last words which I am now to 
address to you, my mind turns to the 
sentences with which I opened my first 
paper in October of last year, and I 
reflect with satisfaction that in following 
the course which I have marked out for 
you it can scarcely be but that you have 
found some measure of pleasure and of 
profit, and that the purpose of honest 
self-culture which you then proposed to 
yourself as one of the ends of your 
study must surely, in some degree, have 
been served. 
For the pure and simple pleasures which 
arise from the contemplation of Nature by an 
eye and mind trained to close observation and 
ready sympathy with her moods, cannot fail 
to refine the taste, to fill the memory with 
a store of lovely images and recollections, 
and to attune the heart to all 
tender and chaste emotions. 

But chief in value among the 
lessons you will have learned 
is that which has, I trust, 
made for you a living active 
reality, to bear fruits in every 
phase of your life, of the con- 
viction that in Nature and art, 
and not lessin every moral and 
esthetic system of which the 
\\j human mind takes cognisance, 
‘4 the true and the beautiful are 
H ever one. 


THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


4 = Dr. Rusu, who has been 
MH =6scalled =the Amersican Syden- 
} ham, mentions the following 
“iW incident, as showing the effect 
produced by cheerful impres- 
@ sions of the mind :— 
fdigen! When a youth Rush was 
if educated in the country, in a 
we very remote part of which he 
was in the habit of visiting, 
in company with a farmer’s 
daughter, various scenes of 
beauty and sublimity, and, among others, the 
nest of an eagle in a romantic situation. I*or 
some time these visits were very frequent. 

Rush soon after left the school and settled in 
Philadelphia, where he found his former asso- 
ciate a married woman. Many years passed, and 
at last she had an attack of typhus fever, under 
which she layina complete state of insensibility, 
apparently lost to all surrounding objects. 

In this state Rush, then a physician, was 
called to visit her. He took her by the hand, 
and said, with a strong and cheerful voice, 
‘©The Eagle’s Nest!” The words revived 
an association of ideas comprehending the 
actions of her youth. She immediately 
grasped his hand, opened her eyes, and from 
that hour began to recover. 
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STRENGTH TO 


STRENGT H. 


A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


CHAPTER XX. 


uRyY'S — situa- 

ey tion was a 
ye sufficiently 
Zri}..* alarming one. 
ais” Here she was, 
aC locked in a 








room of which 
Wes she had 
S27, thrown away 
Magy’ the key, in the 
dead of night, 
with a burglar, with no 
one besides herself awake, 
as far as she knew, in the 
whole house; and even if 
she did cry out, with no 
one likely to hear her 
except a timid woman and 
a sick child. Her position 
stood out with sudden, 
dreadful distinctness be- 
fore her, as she turned 
away from the window, 
after flinging out the key; 
and yet she did net regret 
the act done to save Ella’s boy; and, 
mindful of that child’s dear life, she sent 
forth no scream of terror that might 
arouse and startle him. 

It now, for the first time in the midst 
of her fear and confusion of ideas, struck 
her as remarkable that the burglar 
had hitherto stood by perfectly passive ; 
and, breathing a prayer for strength and 
guidance, she glanced timidly at him, 
there where he stood leaning against the 
wall, not many yards from her! Then 
she saw that his eyes were fixed upon 
herself with a strange expression in 
them—an expression which was one of 
extreme wonder and almost of fear. 
His attitude, too, was a singular one for 
a housebreaker who had just entered the 
place he had meant to rob. His hands 
were clasped upon his broad chest ina 
tight, convulsive way, and his head was 
hanging down. Thelight which Ruby car- 
tied illuminated fully his face, and as she 
gazed at it something in it seemed to 
strike a spark of memory in her mind. 
For some moments, during which the 
burglar still neither moved nor spoke, 
her mind went groping about, then she 
exclaimed— 

‘‘Ben—Ben Bryant!” 

“Miss Ruby ; who would have thought 
of seeing you here ?’’ he answered, in a 
tone which was half surly, yet full of ab- 
ject shame. E 

“Oh, Ben,”’ she cried; ‘*and you on 
such an errand as this!”’ 

“Tt is as good, perhaps, as many 
other errands,’’ he replied, doggedly, 
evidently struggling to overcome the 
impression the first sight of Ruby had 
produced upon him, and partially suc- 
ceeding, 

“Ben, you once knew a better way ; 
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remember it to-night, and give up this 
wicked design.” 

Her hand which held the light trem- 
bled a little, but her voice was quite 
calm as she spoke. She saw that all 


hung on her regaining something of her . 


old influence over Ben, and she sent upa 
cry for help from her inmost heart. 

‘Now, Miss Ruby,’’ said Ben, recover- 
ing more and more his hardened sclf- 
possession as he grew accustomed to 
her presence, ‘‘I’m not going to stand 
here all night for you to preach to 
me. I have something else to do 
in this house. You are entirely in my 
power—besides, there are two others, 
just the like of me, waiting behind 
yonder wall—so show me at once where 
all the valuables in the house are, and 
I won’t harm you.”’ 

Ruby’s breath went and came, as if 
she were carrying a heavy load up a 
steep hill; but her eyes met his un- 
flinchingly, as she answered— 

‘‘Ben, you shall go no further than 
this room. That door is locked, and you 
cannot find the key. Thank God that 
you are stopped before the full com- 
mittal of a crime, and can go back to 
your companions.”’ 

‘Thank God!” he repeated, mock- 
ingly, and yet his voice was not quite 
firm, as he spoke thus the sacred name. 
‘‘Come, Miss Ruby, no more of this. 
Show we where the plate is.’’ 

“7 will show you nothing beyond that 
door,’’ she replied, with intense resolu- 
tion in her tone. 

There was, in truth, in the house very 
little worth a burglar’s taking, but still 
she feared for little Harry, the one pre- 
cious treasure which Ella possessed. If 
she could prevent it, the child’s life 
should not be put in danger by his being 
startled and disturbed. 

“You will not!”’ cried Ben. ‘‘ We will 
soon see about that. Look here, Miss 
Ruby ; do you know what this means ?”’ 
and he drew a revolver from his pocket. 

She was as pale as the rays of the 
gleaming star which had just stolen 
from behind a cloud, and was looking 
down upon the old house. As pale, but 
yet as steadfast, she stood before him, 
without a quiver of lip or eyelid. She 
drew closer to him, and laid her hand on 
the arm which held the weapon. Again 
a strong prayer rose up without words. 
Then she said in a calm, low tone— 


‘Ben, you will not commit a crime 
te-right. You will not, because Bessie 
is looking down on you from above.’’ 

As she spoke Bessic’s name, the man 
trembled like a leaf touched by the 
breeze ; she could feel that as she held 
his arm, but his tone was still sullen, as 
he said— 

“T don’t want to hear about old by- 
gone things, Miss Ruby, so have done 
with them.”’ 


' 


‘And Bessie,’’ went on Ruby, without: in crime, with his newly - awak 


seeming to have heard his last words— 
‘Bessie seems even now to be whisper. 
ing softly to you what she said when she 
was dying in your arms, ‘Come and trust 
in Christ who died on Calvary,’ and the 
dear Lord, who gave Himself so freely, 
is calling you, too, in love.” 

“Those words are not for such as[ 
am now, Miss Ruby,” he said, hoarsely, 
trying to avoid her steadfast gaze, ancl 
sliding the revolver back into his packet 
withasudden, rapid movement, as though 
his mind had just wakened to the shame 
of having thus threatened with it a de- 
fenceless woman. 

‘* But the thief the Lord pardoned on 
the cross was a greater sinner than you 
arc. Iused to teach you about Ilim at 
school, Ben. I do not think you haye 
forgotten.”’ 

‘“‘There can’t be any turning back, 
Miss Ruby, for a man that has gone as 
far down hill as I have,’’ he said; his 
voice, lately so stern and defiant, falter- 
ing and trembling, his face quivering and 
softening, until he almost looked like the 
boy in whose arms Bessie had died. 


‘‘There is joy in heaven, Len, over 
one sinner that repenteth ; and Bessicis 
one of the angels that are waiting this 
very night to rejoice over you.”’ 

Ruby’s voice rang out very clearly and 
solemnly. As she spoke, her eye kindled, 
a soft glow overspread her cheek, lately 
blanched with fear. She looked as if an 
angel were standing by her, strengthen- 
ing her, and telling her, in soft whispers, 
what to say; and so, doubtless, there 
was. 

As she spoke, the strong man seemed 
stirred and shaken as by a whole tempest 
of feeling. He covered his face with his 
hands, and for upwards of a minute 
stood there silently before her. ‘Then he 
fell on his knees, and cried out— 

““Oh, God! help me.’’ 

And great, terrible, bitter sobs broke 
from him. 

Then Ruby knew that, by God’s grace, 
she had conquered, and that the cvil 
spirit was gone out of him. She breathed 
a short, heartfelt thanksgiving. _ The 
struggle had been a hard one, and the 
sudden relief made her almost_ break 
down; but she controlled herself with 2 
strong effort, for she recollected the two 
other burglars waiting behind the wall, 
and felt that prompt action was still 
needed on her part. ‘ 

‘“‘Ben,’’ she said, stooping over him, 
and touching him on the shoulder, “the 
dear Lord be praised, who has taken 
away to-night your heart of stone. Now, 


I want you, at once, to show some fruits 


of your repentance by getting your com: 


panions quietly away from the neighbour i 


hood of this house.”’ 


' He hesitated a little, for a touch of 4 


« false shame was aroused within him ‘i 
: the thought of meeting his old comrade 
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conscience; butgood, at length, obtained 
a final triumph in his soul. 

‘‘] will go, Miss Ruby,”’ he said, rising 
to his feet, ‘‘ and do my best to get them 
away without their making any further 
attempt upon the house. They will be 
two to one, and I cannot be sure that I 
shall succced. They are rough fellows, 
and may very likely use me hard enough ; 
but it will only be a just punishment for 
me, Miss Ruby.’’ 

“The Master willbe with you ; you are 
on His side now, Ben,” said Ruby, 
earnestly. ' 

Then she asked him one or two 
hurried questions, from the answers 
to which she learned that he and 
his companions had come down into 
Devonshire for what they called “a 
spree.’’ That being very short of money, 
they had resolved to break into Stone- 
croft, where they had heard some rich 
lodgers were staying. They had all 
been engaged in burglaries near London, 
and so were well up to the trade. Ben 
little thought that Ruby was in the 
house. They had found a ladder in an 
outhouse, and by its means Ben, the 
most active of the three, had easily 
reached the window. There was a 
hasty, silent parting between Ruby 
and Ben, and he left the house 
as he had entered it. It was 
settled between them before he went, 
that if he could succeed in getting his 
companions away quietly, he should 
make known to her the fact by three 
low whistles given beyond the wall. 

And now there came a time of terrible 
suspense for Ruby; it seemed to her as 
if it must have lasted the whole night, 
but, in reality, it perhaps only lasted 
about a quarterof an hour. There she 
stood at the open window, gazing out 
into the little courtyard, which was full 
of nothing but silence and black shadows 
~—there she stood, with a million fears and 
misgivings thronging round her. What 
if tht child should wake, left alone and 
unwatched as he now was—should wake 
and be injured by fright at finding him- 
selfthus alone? Whatif Ben’s good re- 
solution should fail when he had reached 
his companions—such things used often 
to happen to his better resolves when he 
was a boy—and the three men should be 
even now breaking into the front of the 
house? She strained her ears to listen 
for any sound which might make known 
to her that such was the case, but she 
could hear nothing except the rain-drops 
falling slowly from the caves, for a 
heavy shower had just come rattling 
down. What if—even if Ben were true— 
his two comrades should refuse to heed 
his words, and should have fallen on him 
and overpowered him, so that he could 
do nothing in her cause? Oh, why did 
not those three longed-for whistles come ? 
Why was there no noise inside the house 
or out, save those monotonous rain-drops 
ever falling, falling ? 

Yet, in the midst of that weary, rest- 
less waiting, One was with her. She 
lent on prayer, and it upheld her, and 
bore her close up to Him who never leaves 
or forsakes. More cheering thoughts 
came to hover round her. Were not 
angels sent down by the Father of the 
fatherless to watch around the widow’s 
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child while she was away? And surely 
that same Lord, by whose Almighty 
guidance Ben Bryant had been led to 
break into no other house in the neigh- 
bourhood, but just this house where she, 
Ruby, his old teacher, and Bessie’s 
friend, was—that Lord who had put 
into her mouth, even in the midst of her 
extreme anxiety and fear, the very words 
which could best rouse up the man’s 
conscience — that Lord of love and 
strength, would give Ben the power to 
keep true to his promise to her, to give 
up, to-night, the evil way. 

Thus supported in her fear and sus- 
pense, the brave woman waited on, and 
still the moments dragged slowly by, and 
still the ceascless rain-drops kept falling, 
falling, falling. How she longed to be 
able to get through that locked door, and 
to stand, if it were for but an instant, at 
the side of Illa’s bed or the child’s! 
There would be companionship even in 
listening to their breathing while they 
slept; it was so terribly lonely here in 
this solitary room, with the great, empty, 
four-post bed, and the high-backed, old- 
fashioned chairs standing about in grim 
order, as though they were always ex- 
pecting visitors who would not come. 

At length there was a sound beyond 
the wall of the courtyard: a sound like 
confused voices speaking — voices of 
several menat once; then the report of 
fire-arms rang out upon the midnight air, 
breaking fearfully the stillness. 

What had happened ? 

Ruby felt literally sick with terror; but 
yet her very anxiety prevented her faint- 
ing. Suppose it should have awakened 
the child, and given him the deadly 
fright which she had striven to preserve 
him from? She had scarcely time to 
frame this thought in her mind, when 
she saw, as she leant out of the window, 
a dark figure advancing through the 
gloom. 

Had that shot killed Ben, and was 
this one of the other burglars coming to 
enter in the same way that he had done ? 
‘‘Oh! Father in heaven help me in my 
sore need.”’ 

That prayer had but just left her lips, 
when she heard some one calling softly 
beneath the window— 

‘* Miss Stanton! Miss Stanton !”’ 

‘““Who'’s there?’’ she answered, a 
little reassured by hearing her own 
name. 

“It’s John Ridler, Miss Stanton.’’ 
John Ridler was the farmer who rented 
Stonecroft. ‘They be took’t to their 
heels, those rascals, and there be no 
danger now. Thank God, Miss Stanton, 
that He ordained that there should be 
such a bold Christian woman as you are 
in my house to-night, or else who knows 
how it might have gone with me and 
mine.”’ 

She knew, as this man was here 
speaking these words, that all must be 
well, and she fell a-weeping in the re- 
action of the sudden relief, as she had 
not wept through all she had so lately 
gone through; and the farmer, the while, 
not secing in the' darkness those tears, 
told her briefly what had happened. He 
and one of his men had risen in the 
middle of the night to go to see a sick 


horse, and they had come upon the. 
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burglars just when Ben had been shot 
by his two companions, who, however, 
had fled at Ridler’s and his servant's 
approach. Ben had been very badly 
hurt, but he had been able to tell the 
farmer the story of himself and Ruby. 
A few minutesafter, Ruby, having been 
released by Ridler with another key 
which suited the lock, was holding in her 
arms, first Ella—who, knowing now the 
whole story, was sobbing and thanking 
her for the self-devoted courage she had 
shown for her child — and then little 
Harry himself, who had slept calmly with 
trouble and danger all around him, but 
was now awake, with his small thin 
hands clasped round Aunt Ruby’s neck. 


(70 be concluded.) 
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Brrorr my young housckeepers have a pur- 
chase of coflee to make for the family use, 
they ought to know something about thie 
article required—not only as to the respective 
excellence of the various descriptions, their 
several prices, and ‘the quantity that would 
suflice for the consumption of a certain num- 
ber of people, in a given time, but they should 
have some acquaintance with the history of 
the plant itself. Common things are not, ne- 
cessarily, without an interest attached to them; 
whether concerning their growth or manufac- 
ture, or their respective histories and surround- 
ings. The best coffee is that imported 
from Arabia, grown in the districts of Aden 
and Mocha, in the province of Yemen—the 
climate, soil, and method of culture rendering 
it superior to any grown elsewhere. Ourown 
colonies produce a larger berry in their re- 
spectively richer soils, but the flavour is much 
inferior. Tach tree yields from twelve to six- 
teen ounces of coffee, when grown on a deep, 
rich soil; but the poorer, drier land, that can 
yield but half that quantity, produces grain of 
a. much finer quality. You may know Mocha 
coffee by the small size and rounder shape of 
the bean, which is of a yellow colour; and by 
the superior perfume, or aroma, which it gives 
forth. ; 
Should the best prove too expensive for 
you to purchase, perhans the next best might 
suit you; and this coflce is grown in Ceylon 
and Java, the beans of which are of a paler 
yellow than the Mocha. ‘The inferior kinds 
are imported from the French colonies of 
Martinique and Bourbon and also from 
British Guiana; while—last in degrec of cx- 
cellence—those of Jamaica and St. Domingo 
are the commoner and cheaper descriptions. 
You may distinguish the latter importa- 
tions, not merely by their loss of perfume, 
but a difference in the formation of the beans, 
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which are more pointed at each extremity. 
The West Indian Rio coffee bean has a bluish 
or greenish tint. 

The tree is of Abyssinian origin, and has 
been cultivated there from time immemorial. 
It has been in use for ages in Arabia and 
Persia, having been introduced into the 
latter country by a Mufti of Aden, in con- 
sequence of reports respecting its wakeful- 
making qualities. It is said that the Supe- 
rior of some Eastern Monastery tried an 
infusion of it on his monks, to keep them 
awake dui:ng some nocturnal services, having 
heard from the neighbouring shepherds that 
their flocks were more lively after feeding on 
this shrub than at other times; and this led 
to its adoption by them. After the Turkish 
conquest of Egypt, it was introduced from 
thence into the former country, but did not 
become a publicly-sold commodity in Con- 
stantinople till the year 1554. As the Ma- 
hometans were forbidden the use of wine, you 
may understand the value they attached to 
this rather exhilarating drink. At one time it 
was prohibited by the Mufti, and afterwards 
restored by Solyman the Great, who put a tax 
upon it. The Venetians procured it from the 
Levant as early as the year 1615, and, last of 
all, it came tous. By the French and Dutch 
the trees were imported to the West Indies 
and South America; and they flourish in 
various parts of our own dominions, as I have 
said. 

The gift of such a tree, in early times, was 
regarded as worthy of a king’s acceptance, 
for the magistrates of Amsterdam sent one 
from Holland, where they had been natural- 
ised, to the magnificent Louis XIV., which 
was placed at Marly. 

The tree, or shrub, grows to a height of 
from 12 ft. to 18 ft. It is an evergreen, and 
its leaves are rather like those of the laurel, 
though more pointed and thinner. Its pretty 
star-like blossoms are white, and much re- 
semble those of the jasmine, only they grow 
out of the stem, like the leaves. A red berry, 
not unlike a cherry, succeeds the flower, and 
encloses the seed, which is composed of two 
oval-shaped beans, surrounded by a glutinous 
pulp of a yellowish colour. You only know 
what they look like when roasted, and the 
strong odour that comes from them. This 
scent has properties in it which render it 
valuable for disinfecting fumigation. 

Katharine of Braganza was the first of 
our queens who patronised tea, and set the 
fashion of employing it as a substitute for 
malt drinks and wine, soon after her mar- 
riage with Charles II., and both she and the 
refined decoction in which she indulged 
were eulogised by the poet, Waller, as repre- 
senting, respectively 


‘“‘The best of queens and best of , herbs.” 


It was shortly after that time (1650) that 
coffee was introduced to this country by 
Daniel Edwards, a Smyrna merchant; who 
also brought. home a Greek servant accus- 
tomed to roasting it. But about twenty years 
elapsed before coffee-houses were established 
in any mumbers. Neither tea nor coffee were 
taxed in the leaf or grain; but while both 
continued very scarce, their infusion in water, 
prepared as a drink, was taxed, together 
with that of chocolate, at a charge of 8d. a 
gallon. 

In the year 1662 coffse was cheaper than 
tea, It was sold in powder at ‘rom 4s. to 
63. 8d., while that only poundeé in a mortar 
was to be had at 2s. 6d. 

In the British Museum there is an original 
handbill of Pasqua Rosee’s, the Greek ser- 
vant of the merchant, Edwards, brought from 
Ragusa, who set up the first coffee-house in 
St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, which gives a 
wonderful list of all the advantages gained by 
its use, and all the ills it claimed to cure :— 
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“Tt is good against sore eyes; suppresseth 
Fumes exceedingly ; good against the head- 
ache; very much stops any defluxion of 
Rheums ; cures the dropsy, gout, and scurvy, 
the King’s Evil, the spleen, hypochondriac 
winds,” &c. 

The origin of the establishment of this 
coffec-house was that the merchant was over- 
run with visitors, who came for the luxury of 
acup of that beverage; so he got rid of his 
besiegers by setting up his man in the busi- 
ness of selling the commodity which had be- 
come so popular. ‘* Afternoon coffee’’ soon 
became an institution at these houses, as 
may be gathered from an old paper of that 
time, called Zhe Public Advertiser, in which 
we read that, “in Bartholomew’s-lane, on 
the back side of the Old Exchange,” the 
drink called coffee was sold ‘at three of the 
clock in the afternoon,” as well as in the 
morning. In 1686 there is a notice of this 
comparatively new luxury, and, in a bill of 
Mr. John Bragges, for attendance at the Dor- 
chester Assizes, in those early days of coffee- 
drinking, his cup of this beverage is charged 
at “twopence.” This Mr. Bragge was the 
Town Clerk of Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire. 

I said that ‘‘afternoon coffee” became a 
custom in England, the fashion having been 
imported with the grain, as the Turks drink 
their ‘‘ Cauphe”’ at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. Its popularity in France, since its in- 
troduction by the Turkish Ambassador at 
Paris, 1668, has been equal to that of tea in. 
this country. Ladies especially were tempted 
to adopt it, being charmed by the beautiful 
china cups employed, the gold-fringed nap- 
kins, and the spectacle of the kneeling slaves 
who presented the beverage—on their knees 
—to the ladies, seated on cushions laid on the 
floor. The novelty, as well as the picturesque 
effect of such entertainments, took the higher 
classes in Paris by storm; and, in less than 
four years since its first appearance, an Ameri- 
can started a coffee-house, and his example 
was speedily followed. But the selling of 
wine and beer in these places led to the in- 
troduction of a low class of customers; and a 
Florentine of more refined taste opened one 
of a superior kind, and provided ices instead 
of beer. His coffee-house led to the opening of 
others like it, and they became the favourite 
resorts of artists and literary men. Amongst 
the upper classes of French society coffee be- 
came exceedingly popular, and the cost of the 
supply provided for the daughters of Louis 
XV. is said to have amounted to £3,000 
sterling per annum. 

Coffee-leaves, though not utilised in Eng- 
land or France, are adopted as a substitute for 
tea-leaves in the Eastern Archipelago. There, 
they are laid over a clear, smokeless fire, and 
roasted; then picked from the twigs, and a 
decoction made from them by pouring boiling 
water over them, which is said to produce an 
agreeable drink, 

The adulteration of coffee prevails to a great 
extent. Chicory is often mixed with it, and 
it is a mistake to suppose that this is a harm- 
less ingredient. The plan for detecting it is 
to place the powder in cold water; if the 
water be coloured, the presence of chicory is 
proved, for coffee alone would not colour it. 
The deeper the shade, the more of chicory. 

Probably my young housekeeper will pre- 
side at the breakfast-table, or, at least, prepare 
the meal. In this case, accept a few words of 
advice as to how the coffee should be made:— 
Allow one large tablespoonful of ground 
coffee to each person, and one over; beat up 
an egg—including the shell—in the powder, 
and then pour boiling water on it, allowing 
three pints to seven spoonfuls of coffee. Let 
it boil gently for about fifteen minutes, and 
let it settle where it will keep hot. Do not 
shake it when pouring it out. Fill the cups 
half full of hot boiled milk before you add the 


coffee. But the egg, though a great impiove: 
ment, and very desirable for an invalid, is not 
necessary. If you have a ‘'Percolator,” or 
any new appliance, or method for making it, 
the requisite directions will be supplied. Of 
course, you will have to consult each person 
as to the quantity, if any, of milk and sugar 
desired. S. F. A, CAULFEILD, 


VARIETIES. 


DARK THINGS MADR Licut. 
Of what he dimly understands, 
“It cannot be !” the fool will say: 
IXnow thon, to-morrow in his hands 
Will hold a lamp to light to-day. 
Sophocles, 
ON THE VOYAGE OF Lirr.—My daughter, 
I needed once a pilot for my vessel, and there 
came one and said, “‘I willsteer you within 
an ell of any rock; and there came another* 
and said, ‘1 will steer you within an hair’s 
breadth of anything,” and there came a third 
and said, ‘*I will keep thy vessel evermore in 
mid channel.” And the last man I chose to 
be my pilot. 


THE SLUGGARD’S PHILOSOPHY. 
The sluggard says, ‘ I'll take mine ease, 
And wait till heaven rains bread and cheese.” 

To THE Brsr ADVANTAGE.—You live but 
once, so make your best of life.—Luripedes. 

How to Know A Foo.isH Woman.—By 
six qualities a foolish woman may be known: 
anger without cause, speech without profit, 
change without motive, inquiry without an 
object, putting trust ina stranger, and wanting 
capacity to discriminate between a friend and 
a foe. 

HANDEL MADE SIMPLE.—A tourist wander- 
ing round a village churchyard in Hampshire, 
a few years back, fell in with some rustic 
members of the choir coming away from their 
Saturday afternoon’s rehearsal. He asked one 
of them what music they were singing. The 
answer was “‘ Handel.” ‘Well, but,”’ said he, 
“don’t you find Handel rather difficult ?” 
‘* Why, no, sir,” the Hampshireman replied; 
“not very. Yousee we alters him!” 

LITTLE Worbs. 


A little word is not alittle thing, | 
For it may make and it may mar a king. 


For THosrE Wuo Haver Notruine To 
Say.—If you have nothing worth saying, say 
nothing. 


THE ORIGIN OF SALUTATIONS. 


A LARGE, if not the largest, class of saluta- 
tions can be traced to intercession, ‘he 
deeply religious character of the Orientals 
shows itself specially in their salutations, The 
Hebrew word Barak, ‘to bless,” had all the 
meanings of saluting, welcoming, and bidding 
adieu, the person spoken to being in such case 
commended to God. ‘Blessed be thou of 
the Lord;” “‘The Lord be with thee;” “And 
Jacob blessed Pharaoh and went out from 
before him;” are instances which illustrate 
the usage of the word. They are paralleled by 
the Arabian ‘‘ God grant thee his favours ; 
“May God strengthen your morning ;”” ‘‘May 
your morning be good;” by the Persian “tf 
make prayers for thy greatness ;”” and by the 
Ottoman “Be under the guard of God;” “My 
prayers are for thee ;” ‘‘ Forget me not in thy 
prayers;”’? and we cannot be surprised that 
this kind of salutation is found to exist in some 
shape or other among all national greetings. , 
Our religion has come from the East, and 
some of their religious salutations still survive; 
as, for example, in the Esthonian ‘ God giide 
you,” the ‘* Adieu” of the Wrench, the Go 
with God, Senor,” of Spain, and our “God _be 
with ye,” corrupted into, “ Good-bye. 


MICHAELMAS DAISY. 


By Saran Dounpnty. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
“PARKS WITH OAK AND CHESTNUT SHADY.’’ 


ONE morning Daisy woke from a deep 
sleep, and fell to wondering vaguely 
where she was. 

She found herself lying in a room with 
panelled walls, furnished with quaint 
chairs and chests of drawers that would 
have fetched a fabulous price in the 
antique furniture shops in town. Over 
the carved oak chimney-piece hung an 
old sampler in a black frame, and on 
the shelf below were two tall brass 
candlesticks of ancient make, shining in 
the gleams of wintry light that made 
their way into the chamber. 

Daisy’s slumber had been broken by 
the merry crackling of a fire; yellow 
flames were darting and curling round 
such,mossy logs as one only sees in the 
country; and the warm glow was re- 
flected by ancient brass handles and old 
polished wood, dark with age. It was 
time to get up; and as she rubbed her 
sleepy eyes she began to realise that 
this day was the beginning of life in her 
new home. 

It was a sharp morning, bright with 
the sunshine of a clear January; and 
Daisy, now fairly awake, longed to get 
a glimpse of the country that surrounded 
Hurst Hall. 

Drawing up the blind, she looked 
down upon an expanse of soft turf, all 
the greener from a light fall of snow that 
had lately melted; and beyond this 
smooth sward was a great wall of trees. 
Such trees! in all her life Daisy had 
never seen anything so beautiful as that 
mazy network of boughs; she under- 
stood then that her room was at the 
back of the Hall, and that the stately 
old house stood in the midst of its own 
far-stretching park. ; 

There were long sylvan aisles, crossed 
by winter sunbeams, and leading into 
sweet wildernesses where wild creatures 
made their homes. As Daisy tried to 
look deep down into their mysteries she 
thought of all that poets had sung of 
scenes like these. Surely thatdim green 
path might have opened out before the 
feet of the Prince when he went to wake 
the Sleeping Beauty from her enchanted 
slumber! And somewhere in those 
glades might be standing that mighty 
oak that hid his knotted knees in fern, 
énd babbled to the lover of his lady ! 

Beyond the far-reaching acres of 
woodland, now delicately frosted by the 
breath of January, a chain of low hills 
bounded the view. Over the whole land- 
scape hung the faint white haze which 
‘the morning sun, growing stronger and 
stronger, would soon dispel; and Daisy 
knew that a thousand undreamed-of 
beauties were lurking in the scene that 
lay before her eyes. It would take a 
Jifetime, she thought, to find out all the 
charms of this new home of hers; and 
her heart was full of thanksgiving. 

There are some souls that thank God 
Passionately for the beauty of His 
earth and take delight in His fair hills 
and woods, even when the garden of 


MICHAELMAS DAISY. 


their own life is laid waste. There are 
poets (no matter whether they can rhyme 
or not) who can turn bravely from the 
disappointments of the working - day 
world and find a boundless satisfaction 
in the world of nature. While sunbeams 
shine and leaves and grasses grow, life 
is sweet to them; and they see the out- 
ward signs of a Divine love where others 
behold only the common sweetness of 
rural scenery. Daisy had read God’s 
love in her Michaelmas daisies, hemmed 
in by smoky walls; but here it was 
written in larger and fairer characters. 
Yet, if she had held no spiritual com- 
munion with her daisies, it is doubtful 
whether the broad woods of the 
Hurstones would have given her any 
lasting joy. 

Still, in a mood of quiet happiness she 
dressed and went downstairs; and 
Aunt Cecily met her in the hall. 

‘Uncle Charles will forgive you for 
being late this morning,” said Cecily 
with a kiss. ‘He is in the library with 
the steward; so you and I can havea 
quiet hour in the breakfast-room.”’ 

She crossed the hall, and Daisy fol- 
lowed her, casting an upward glance at 
the massive oaken roof which had been 
indistinguishable last night. On each 
side of the hall-door was a quaint old 
window, filled with stained glass; and 
soft rays of purple and red fell upon 


‘Cecily’s grey gown and Daisy’s black 


garments. It seemed to Daisy that she 
had never seen Aunt Cecily in her proper 
sphere until that moment; and yet there 
was little change in her bearing or 
attire; the latter, perhaps, was more 
costly than it had been in former days, 
but it was as simple as ever. 

She was wearing a gown of squirrel- 
grey cloth, trimmed fully with fur of the 
same hue. At Lady Jessie Boyd’s re- 
quest she had ceased to dress in mourn- 
ing; Lady Jessie had seen too much of 
mourning, she said; and when Miss 
Woodburn wore black it must be relieved 
by just a faint touch of colour. The 
grey cloth gown had been a gift from 
Lady Jessie herself; and Daisy was 
fond of it. In Daisy’s eyes those soft 
borderings of fur round the neck and 
sleeves gave her something of an antique 
look, and harmonised well with the old 
oak carvings and emblazoned windows. 
Cecily, with her regal grace and beauty, 
was the worthy successor of those grand 
dames who had dwelt in Hurst Hall 
centuries ago. 

The breakfast-room was a small apart- 
ment, communicating with the great 
dining-room, and forming in winter one 
of the cosiest nooks in the old mansion. 
A bright fire flung its cheery light over 
the sober colours of the roam, and 
shone on the polished margin of black 
floor and rich old Turkey carpet. Daisy 
sat down to her morning meal with a 
better appetite than she had ever 
brought to Dr. Garnett’s table. 

She sat facing the mullioned windows 
with their thick wreaths of ivy, and 
looked out upon the sunny lawn. Cecily 
had taken a low seat by the fire, and 
was busy with some plain sewing. 

‘* Aunt Cecily,’ said Daisy at last ; 
‘‘how is it'that Uncle Charles is so rich? 


I heard Mr. Alderstone say that no i. 
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Hurstone had ever been so wealthy 
before.” 

‘* He made a fortune abroad,’’ Cecily 
answered. ‘‘He was a coffee planter. 
And then, too, his wife left him a good 
deal of money.”’ 

‘“‘ He is the gentlest, kindest old man I 
ever saw,”’ Daisy said, warmly. ‘‘It is 
very easy to love him, for there is a look 
of you in his face. He has your deep 
blue eyes, faded and dimmed, of course, 
but still beautiful.’’ 

“‘He is wonderfully tike my mother, 
Daisy. And he was her favourite 
brother ; she used often to talk of him. 
How happy it would have made her if 
she could have foreseen my coming to 
the old hall!” 

“It is such a pity that so many are 
dead who might have been made 
happy,’’ Daisy sighed. ‘Grandmother 
and grandfather Woodburn, and my 
own father and mother—all are gone. 
Only you and I are left to enjoy the 
good things of this life.’’ 

‘* And what are our good things, com- 
pared with theirs who have entered into 
rest?” - 

“True, Aunt Cecily. But I should 
like them all to know how comfortable 
we are now.”’ 

“Perhaps they do know, Daisy; we 
cannot tell. It is enough for us to be 
sure that they are at peace. My own 
past is so full of graves, dear, that I 
always feel I must rejoice soberly in the 
present.” 

Daisy was silent, neglecting her 
coffee-cup and watching the sparrows 
flying in and out of their ivy-home. 
Suddenly glancing at Cecily, she was 
struck with the gravity of the beautiful 
face that bent over the sewing, and her 
heart gave a little throb of anxiety. 

“Aunt Cecily,’ she said, ‘‘ were you 
sorry to come here, and leave Lady 
Jessie ?”’ 

“T love her very much,’ replied 
Cecily, her colour deepening. ‘‘It was 
a pang to say good-bye, although she is 
only in the next county. And they were 
so fond of me.”’ 

‘They, Aunt Cecily? ”’ 

“Yes; did I not tell you that little 
Lord Bracy, the son of the Earl of 
Hazlewood, was with us? He is a 
delicate child, and his father sent him 
to Lady Jessie; and so he became my 
pupil, Daisy—my pupil anc my pet.” 

“You did not say much ubout him in 
your letters,’’ rejoined Daisy, thought- 
fully. And then she remembered that 
Cecily’s letters had been filled from 
beginning to end with answers to her 
own questions. 

Life at Portland Place had been al- 
together so trying and difficult to Daisy 
that she had scarcely given a thought 
to the kind of life that her aunt was 
Icading. She had been constantly 
seeking help and counsel from her 
dearest earthly friend, and it never oc- 
curred to her that Cecily could ever take 
a deep interest in anything beside her 
Daisy. 

It seemed strange and almost un- 
natural that Cecily should feel a pang 
of regret at leaving Lady Jessie ; and 
the little lord, what was he to her? 

Her breakfast came rather abruptly to 
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Ii aconclusion. At first it had been pleasant to linger over |(W/Y 
cup and plate and watch the sparrows fluttering about the } 
{ ivy; but now a sudden fit of restlessness had come upon | 
her, and she rose from the table. VOGT MY 
‘There is a great deal of unpacking to be done,’’ she Wy 
said in a serious tone. WA 
Cecily glanced at her and laughed outright. WY, 
“Why do you look so grave about it, Daisy?” sheasked. (YZ 
‘As yet, you and I have never been burdened with many 
earthly possessions, and the whole of our property is easily 
contained in four travelling trunks! They can be emptied, | 
I think, and their contents stowed away in about two hours.”’ 
‘Did I look grave ?’’ said Daisy, smiling. ‘I daresay 
I am feeling a little lost and overwhelmed ; but I shall get 
used to everything by-and-bye.”’ ‘ 
As Daisy had remarked, it certainly was very easy to love 
Uncle Charles Hurstone. He wasa gentle-mannered and 
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‘IN ALL HER LITE DAISY HAD NEVER SEEN ANYTHING SO BEAUTIFUL.” 


“~ 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF 


centle - natured man, who. had -always 
been snubbed by his two elder brothers 
and not much considered by his parents. 
They had all been fond of pormp, and 
had carried their heads very high in the 
world, while he was a shy youth, with 
quiet habits, and a decided leaning to- 
wards mercantile pursuits. And he was 
a youth still when he said farewell to 
the old hall, and went out to the coffee- 
plantations of the Brazils. 

A lifetime went by before he sct foot on 
his native soil again. Very few Ictters 
ever went to him from Hurst Hall after 
his sister ran away from her home. She 
had been the only member of his family 
who had returned his affection, and at 
last he ceased to hear even from her. 
Then he himself married and formed 
fresh ties, and new interests began to 
twine about his lonely life and make it 
beautiful. He found royal compensation 
for the coldness of parents and brothers. 
God was good, and earth was kind to one 
who had known but little kindness in his 
youth. 

There is often an Indian summer for 
those who have been chilled in their 
spring-tide. If we look closely into the 
lives around us we shall see that many 
who sowed the seed in tears are now 
reaping a golden harvest. We mect men 
and women, known as liberal souls, 
eiving freely of the treasures that their 
own honest hands have won; and then 
we remember the forlorn boy who was 
the ugly duckling of his home nest, or 
recognise in the genial woman that pale 
virl who used to be the trampled one of 
the family. 

And we shall find, too, on fairly think- 
ing of it, that when there are only thorns 
and thistles in the home-garden the 
heartsease is sure to bloom outside its 
walls. Some of God’s singers have had 
their songs despised, ay, and even 
stifled, by those who were the first to 
hear them. Afterwards, when the world 
shouted applause, the home circle swelled 
the burst, and admiring relations followed 
in the train of one who had been “ with- 
out honour’? while he sojourncd among 
them. Well is it forthem if their genius 
has a kindly nature, and is willing to 
overlook the past. They, at any rate, 
are seldom too proud to crawl to his feet, 
and pick up the scattered laurel leaves 
that have fallen from his crown. 

Charles Hurstone had never been a 
cenius, but he possessed certain service- 
able gilts, which he turned to good 
account. He was making one fortune 
when his wife brought him another ; and, 
better still, he had received the blessing 
‘that maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow 
thercto.”’ 

Many and many happy years were 
spent in that tropical home; children 
played among its rich flowers and 
vathered its wealth of fruit, but they did 
not live to see manhood. At last, in the 
decline of his days, Charles Hurstone 
found himself a lonely widower; and 
then came the summons to the old hall, 
whose empty rooms were waiting for the 
last of the Hurstones. 

A happy man was Charles Hurstone 
when he had found the child and grand- 
child of his dead sister. The house was 
theirs; his wealth was theirs; all that 


iY 


he asked in return was love, and a few of 
those attentions ‘that are so sweet to the 
old. But he was by no means an exact- 
Ing man ; affection and tenderness had 
been so scantily doled out to him in his 
boyhood that he would have been con- 
tent with but a small portion in his age. 

Cecily and Daisy, however, were cheer- 
ful love-givers, and Mr. Hurstone’s life 
seemed to be growing brighter and 
brighter as it neared the close. 

(Zo be continaed.) 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF A YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPER, AND HOW SHE 
OVERCAME THEM. 

By Dora Hort. 


THR middle of August found the Colville 
family home again, and settling down to work, 
each in,his or her own direction. 

For Tom this was an important epoch in 
life, for he had now left school, and was to 
begin business as clerk in a commercial house 
in the town. Not a very exalted position, it 
is true, but Tom, though not altogether free 
from the little conceits and follics usual with 
boys of his age, had wit enough to perceive 
that by industry and careful attention to his 
work he might confidently expect promotion 
and ultimate success, though the beginning 
was but small. 

Knowing how easy it is for a youth to pick 
up undesirable acquaintances, and by joining 
in their pleasures to become careless and 
neglectful of home, Margaret determined that 
this should not be the case with Tom if she 
could prevent it. Always eager to hear any- 
thing he had to tell of the affairs of the day, 
and to help him in any little difficulty, and 
always ready to join him in any amusements 
or walks in the evenings, she proved such a 
pleasant companion and confidante that there 
was nothing which ‘om did not tell her about. 
She would sec him off in the morning with a 
cheery word and smile from the doorstep, 
and make a special point of being at hand on 
his return in the evening. A sister’s loving 
attention in little matters like this, bestowed 
judiciously, but not obtrusively, would in 
many cases kcep a young man straight when 
otherwise, fecling there was no one at home 
specially interested in him, he might be led 
astray. 

Dick meanwhile was developing a some- 
what roving spirit. Never too fond of study, 
during the past year or two he had found 
school life irksome, and now implored his 
father to let him leave with Tom, and go to 
sea. This idea of going to sea, however, was 
considered by the authorities to be mercly the 
transitory whim which scizes nine boys out of 
every ten, and was promptly quenched, though 
Mr. Colville consoled him by saying that after 
a year’s steady, earnest school work, he 
thought it possible that Dick might go to 
join an uncle who was coflee planting in 
Ceylon, and who was anxious to have one of 
his nephews with him. Dick was delighted 
with the idea, and forthwith set to work at 
his studies with a will during school hours, 
though to work overtime, as the more studious 
‘Tom had occasionally done, was too much to 
expect in his opinion, and his half-holidays 
were still spent in long rambles and prowls 
round the country in search of ‘fresh ficlds 
and pastures new.” : 

One Wednesday, in September, he arrived 
home with a large basket full of capital looking 
mushrooms, which he had hitherto sought 
far and wide in vain. 

“T had to go over the hills and far away 
for them. Aren’t they beauties?” he cried, 
turning them out on to the table, 
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“Yes, but are they all really mushrooms?” 
asked Margaret. a 

Oh, they areallright; see how easily they 
peal,’ he answered. 

‘‘ Yes, they do, but that is not always a true 
test, and I should feel more easy to try them 
in my own way, which is to sprinkle the 
underside with salt. If they soon turn black, 
I shall know they are all right, but if they turn 
yellow, or any other colour, they are poison- 
ous,” 

Finding them all to be real mushrooms, 
Margaret had some cooked for tea in the 
nicest way she knew of. Selecting some large 
ones, free from grit and insects, she removed 
the stalks and skins, and laid them ona dish. 
Then she put on each several little pieces of 
butter, sprinkled them with salt and pepper, 
and put them in the oven. The fire being 
very hot, she covered the dish with an old 
plate, and when the juice began to run out, 
and the gills fell down, the mushrooms were 
taken out and served at once. 

A second supply of the small button mush- 
rooms, brought in by the invaluable Dick after 
an early morning walk, were stewed thus :— 
The peel and the ends of the stalks being re- 
moved, they were left a minute or two in a 
basin of water, slightly flavoured with lemon 
juice; next they were laid in the stewpan 
with a little butter, pepper, salt, and lemon 
juice, covered and stewed. for nearly half-an- 
hour, Then a sauce of milk, thickened with 
flour and slightly flavoured with nutmeg, was 
added, and the mushrooms stewed till per- 
fectly tender, when they were ready for 
serving. 

The skins and stalks, it should be said, were 
saved for ketchup, in which Margaret was 
particularly successful by following a recipe, 
the combination of several which she borrowed 
from her usual advisers in these matters. To 
a gallon of mushrooms, stalks, and skins, a 
quarter of a pound of salt was allowed; the 
mushrooms were put in a pan in layers with a 
sprinkle of the salt between, and left for two 
days. At the end of this time they were well 
stirred up, and the whole squeezed through a 
cloth till all the liquor was out. To this was 
added half an ounce of bruised ginger, of 
whole pepper, and of allspice, and a morsel of 
garlic, chopped fine; and then the liquor was 
put on the fire to boil for three quarters of an 
hour. Finally, when quite cold, the ketchup 
was put away in well-corked bottles, and 
sealed in the same way as bottled fruit. 

Perhaps it was the pleasant holiday that had 
braced Margaret up to a state of unusual 
enthusiasm in domestic matters, but at any 
rate she was full of reforms in the culinary 
department, and was resolved to have every- 
thing cooked as well as had been done at the 
hotel which they had visited, and set herself to 
find out how things were done, and to give 
Betsy the benefit of her researches. 

‘“‘ Betsy,’ she said one morning, ‘our 
vegetables are not so nice as they should be. 
It is partly because we cannot always depend 
on those we buy being quite fresh, but you 
can revive them very much before cooking by 
laying them in a pan of water with a handful 
of salt in it.” 

“ Well, miss, I always puts them stalks up- 
wards in salt and water, to get out any insects 
there might be in, but I haven’t noticed no 
particular reviving in them after it.” 

‘No, but then you must leave them in the 
sait and water an hour or more to freshen 
them up, whilst a quarter of an hour is all you 
allow them to wash out the insects. Then 
you must always use soft water for boiling 
green vegetables in, it preserves the colour 
wonderfully more than the hard; and also let 
them boil as quickly as possible.” 

“‘T haven’t always got the soft water, 
though, miss; it often runs short this dry 
weather.” 
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«But I can always soften the hard water for 
you by adding a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda to a saucepanful.” 

Betsy opened her eyes very wide at this, but 
made no remark. She did not altogether 
enjoy her mistress’s reforming moods. Though 
she always listened to and acted on whatever 
she was told, still she listened in a silence 
which betokened disapproval. 

‘“‘T have ordered some damsons for making 
damson cheese, which will be coming soon, 
and I want you to do the first part for me, 
Betsy, and I will finish them off in a few days. 
You have only to pick off the stalks, and put 
them into some of those wide-mouthed glass 
bottles from the store cupboard, without water 
or anything ; cork them loosely, and put them 
in a very slow oven for four or five hours, 
Then drive the corks in firmly, and set them 
aside with the mouth downwards till I have 
time to finish them.” 

At this moment a discordant shout outside 
the kitchen window announced the arrival of 
one of the tradesmen, who proved to be the 
greengrocer with the said damsons. 

‘‘Why, them’s nothing but bullaces, miss,” 
Betsy exclaimed with scorn, as she took them 
in, ‘‘they’re no damsons. Why, these here 
things grow wild by the bushel down home, 
and nobody troubles to pick them.” 

‘Oh, Betsy, do they really ?” said Marga- 
ret, in a melancholy tone, “I thought they 
were so nice, and they are certainly the best 
to be had in the town. Perhaps they will do 
for preserving and for the damson cheese.’’ 

**Oh yes, miss, well enough for anything of 
that; but a real damson is as large as a small 
plum, and full and plumpy-looking—quite dif- 
ferent from them poor little hard things. As 
they’re here so early, perhaps I can finish them 
off for you, miss, if you will please to tell me 
the rest of the way.” 

‘You take them out of the bottles as soon 
after they are cold as you like, and press them 
through a sieve to keep cut skins and stones. 
Then boil up the pulp till it becomes stiff 
with half a pound of this broken loaf sugar to 
every pound of fruit. Then pour it on to 
some of the common dinner plates, buttered, 
and put it in a warm dry place till the cheese 
is quite dry and firm.” 

‘Well, it don’t sound over much like 
cheese, miss, though no doubt very nice. And 
what about them birds master brought home 
last night, please, miss? There’s one of 
them, in particular, won’t keep above a day or 
two.” 

‘*Oh, the partridges! We cannot use more 
than one for tea to-day, so you had better 
half roast the other, then it will keep several 
days longer, and will be just as good as ever 
when re-roasted. The bread-sauce for to- 
night is very simply made: break up some 
stale bread, taking off all the crust and hard 
pieces, till you have three-quarters of a pound 
of crumb, then pour a pint of milk over it, 
and leave it to soak. While it is soaking 
get a small onion, cut it across twice, and put 
it into hot water for about a quarter of an 
hour, to steam out the strong taste and 
smell.” 

*¢ Well, I never! 
goodness out, miss.” 

‘* No, it leaves in quite as much flavour as 

_ anyone likes. Very jew ladies will eat onions 
at all, simply because the strong taste and 
smell are so disagreeable, while if thev would 
only soak them first they might have them in 
all sorts of dishes without any unpleasantness. 
But to finish the sauce. When the bread has 


Why, it will wash all the 


soaked long enough, put it in a clean sauce- 


pan, and simmer it gently for an hour; when 
it is about half done, put in the onion, and a 
little butter, salt, and pepper.” 

‘How long must I leave the onion in, 
miss ?” 

‘Oh, you can leave it in all the time, and 
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serve it up in the sauce. Many gentlemen 
like it, and in that way they can help them- 
selves to it if they like.” 

‘Yes, miss; but there’s three birds, and one 
of them—well, he really do seem as tough as 
an old goat, and his legs is as blue as your 
new bonnet, instead of nice and yellow, like 
the other two. I-were thinking as perhaps 
you'd have him made into soup, or something 
of that.” 

“‘T never heard of partridge soup,” said 
Margaret, dubiously ; ‘but I will look in the 
cookery-book, and if it says anything about it 
we will certainly try it.” 

The quest proved successful, and the tough 
old partridge furnished an excellent soup, 
treated in the following way :—It was cut 
into pieces and fried with a little butter and a 
slice of ham cut small. When the butter was 
thoroughly melted, a little flour was added, 
and all kept well stirred till it was lightly 
browned. Then the breast, legs, and wings 
were taken out and put aside, and the other 
contents of the pan put into a stewpan with a 
pint of stock flavoured with onions and celery, 
and a half-pint of water. It was then strained, 
and the fat carefully skimmed off, the breast 
and other portions put back, together with a 
lump of sugar and a little salt and pepper. 
The whole was boiled up once more, and 
skimmed, and the soup was ready for serving. 
Betsy was very anxious that one of the 
partridges should be boiled, instead of roasting 
them both, for the sake of a change; but 
Margaret declined spoiling the birds, even for 
the sake of variety, murmuring to herself, as 
she left the kitchen, the old cook’s adage :— 


“ By roasting that which our forefathers boiled, 
And boiling what they roasted, much is 
spoiled,” 


During the first weeks of September, Mar- 
garet and her brother were much occupied in 
the arrangement of a boating excursion to be 
made on Margaret’s birthday, which fell 
during that month. The spot chosen was a 
good way up the river, where the woods came 
down almost to the river bank. The day came 
—fortunately, gloriously fine and sunny; the 
lunch, consisting of cold joints, fruit pies, and 
soon, all cold, was packed into the hampers 
before breakfast, so that all was ready by the 
time the party assembled at ten o’clock. They 
landed for a very early lunch on the river 
bank, and the long afternoon was spent in 
rambling through the woods by the lazy ones, 
and in a long walk to look at the ruins of the 
old abbey by the energetic ones. The tea 
was fixed for five o’clock, and of course it was 
the duty of the hostess to see that it was 
ready at the time; but when the guests came 
to the trysting place, all with excellent appe- 
tites, Margaret was not to be found. Mr. 
Colville was quite anxious, and feared she must 
have got lost in the woods; but Dick, who 
seemed to be struggling, not altogether success- 
fully, with the desire to go off into fits of 
laughter, assured him she was all right, and 
proceeded to play such ridiculous pranks 
during the business of getting tea ready, that 
one old lady, who had been invited because she 
so seldom had the chance of a little pleasure, 
whispered to her neighbour a fear that 
* Richard’s mind would not bear the strain of 
going to business so young; and she hoped 
poor dear Mr. Colville would not have the 
grief of seeing one of his sons go crazy.”’ 

At last, seeing that the party were really 
being kept waiting unreasonably long, Dick 
volunteered to go and fetch Margaret, and he 
appeared to know where to find her, for they 
soon returned. He must have met Wilfred 
Trent in the woods, for he came too, look- 
ing as beaming and happy as though he had 
been doing his duty, and attending ,to the 
other guests all the afternoon. 

Everyone was sorry when it was time to re- 


turn; and as they floated gently down the 
stream, more than one of the party noticed 
how silent Margaret was. And yet her eyes 
gleamed, and her face was flushed with a 
radiant happiness which made her sweet face 
beautiful, and left no ueed to inquire if the 
day for her had been a happy one. 

The next day, after a letter to her sister had 
been written and despatched, Margaret com- 
menced one to her friend, Dorothy Snow; 
which, as it may throw some light on the 
mysteriously radiant and rather excited state 
of our young heroine, we may be allowed to 
intercept and read. It ran thus :— 


‘My Dearest Do,— 


««T have a wonderful piece of news for you. 
I do not know how to tell you, for I can 
hardly believe it is really true myself. On my 
birthday, yesterday, we went for a picnic, and 
what do you think happened? Mr, Trent 
asked me to be his wife. You can just imagine 
how surprised I was, for I never thought such 
an idea had entered his head. I am not half 
good enough for him. He ought to have 
married somebody grand and beautiful—you 
have no idea how good and noble he is; but, 
oh, dear Do., I am so happy! And father is 
very pleased, and says he could not wish for 
any happier lot for me; so we are veally en- 
gaged. As to dear Mrs. Trent, she seems 
nearly as happy as I am, which is saying a 
greatdeal. But I am really too happy to write 
any more. I must go and have a long talk with 
Mrs. Trent; but I do wish I was clever and 
good and lovely. Iam not a bit fit to be his 
wife; it makes me feel so dreadfully ignorant 
and stupid when I think how clever he is.— 
Your loving Mapce,” 


(Zo be continued.) 





DURHAM DEGREES FOR WOMEN. 


THE University of Durham has for many 
years past conducted examinations of girls, as 
well as boys, on a system very similar to that 
of the Cambridge local examinations, and has 
lately decided to make women eligible for the 
actual degree of B.A. 

To obtain this degree, it is necessary for 
the candidate (a2) to pass a matriculation 
examination ; (d) to reside for not less than 
two years in a house provided by the Uni- 
versity, attending lectures and conforming to 
special discipline; (c) to pass a second 
examination at the end of the first year, and 
the third and final examination after the con- 
clusion of the required period of residence. 

The subjects of all the examinations will be 
the same for women as for men, and they may 
either take a pass degree, or enter for hon- 
ours—classical or mathematical. 

Matriculation examinations will be held on 
October 11th, and at the beginning of each 
term afterwards. ‘ 

As yet no entrance scholarships are open to 
women, but it is probable that the friends of 
higher female education, at whose request the 
University has decided to admit this class of 
students, will shortly come forward with the 
funds necessary to establish a suitable college 
endowed with adequate scholarships. 

Anyone intending to become a student 
ought to write to the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Durham. 


BLUE CORNFLOWERS. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By the Hon. Mrs, ARMYTAGE. 


—_ 


CHAPTER III. 


Yes! he lay dying. A few short years of 
married life, and now Everard must Jeave it 
all. Dora and he had plighted their troth, 
and the little clinging bride had come home 
to brighten with her youth and gaiety the 
painter’s home. 

Yet amid all the joys which they experienced, 
a stronger mind and braver heart had been the 
mainspring of their life. Content with the 
lot which she had accepted, Joan worked 
patiently on during the years that passed. 
Once, indeed, the strong temptation had been 
offered to leave it all and join Robin in his 
distant home. ‘Let me have a line to meet 
me on arrival if you care to see me, and will 
give me one ray of hope,” had been the words 
written to her one spring day when Robin’s 
business brought him home for two months. 
He had explained to her how matters were— 
that he was en route for Germany, but should 
wait her reply for one day. More time he 
could not spare. The letter was duly posted, 
the mail safely brought it to England, the 
postman safely delivered it at Joan’s door, 
and the maid-of-all-work placed it securely 
on the mantelshelf to wait Joan’s return from 
the North in a day or two; but, alas! the 
sweeps were coming, and the papers, &c., 
were shovelled out of the way, all in a heap, 
one fell into the grate, one was swept away 
and burnt, and that one’s loss wrecked Joan’s 
earthly happiness. The letter had been regis- 
tered, and Mary had duly signed its receipt, 
but thought nothing of its value; and when, 
on rearranging the room, she did not actually 
miss it, the matter quite escaped her memory, 
and if once conscience pricked her, she thought 
it safest to say nothing unless asked ; and of 
course no inquiries were made, as Joan knew 
nothing of its past existence. Everard did not 
work more than he could help in the early 
days of his marriage, for the little wife re- 
quired amusement and constant excursions 
out of London; and day after day pictures 
were set aside, and the studio was full of un- 
finished work, and in vain did Joan offer re- 
monstrance to continued idleness. 

“You are hard on Everard! See how white 
he looks! He must not sit over those nasty 
paints all day,” said the wife ; and Joan, with 
a sigh, felt how difficult it was to do the work 
set before her. Once she went away up North 
to see her sister, wearied and worn; but scarce 
was she gone than everything fell into greater 
disorder than ever in the home she left behind, 
and imploring letters came to entreat herspeedy 
return, for Dora was ill. Feverard had an order 
he must finish in order to get the money to 
pay the butcher and baker; the maid-of-all- 
work was dirty and careless, and all went 
wrong without Joan. She returned to find 
Dora laid up, and before many days to wel- 
come Everard’s first-born babe, a little, fragile 
infant, who passed away within a few days of 
opening its eyes upon this world, and, turning 
away from earth, only lived in Heaven. Dora’s 
grief was like that of a passionate child’s, and 
all Everard’s thoughts were for her; but, like 
many others who lament loudly at first, the 
summer season found her bright and thought- 
less as ever, and none save Joan ever gave a 
passing thought to the little one who had 
just smiled upon them, and then been laid to 
rest in the London cemetery. 

Among the few treasured relics of her 
parents, Joan was the possessor of a really 
valuable necklace which had been her mother’s 
—a single row of pearls of no great size, but 
of regular shape and purity. Joan held it as 
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it were in trust, as, accompanying the bequest, 
Mrs. Rivers had left it to Joan’s discretion to 
dispose of it should need be. This provision 
was In a note to Joan which she had kept to 
herself; but it had prevented her giving the 
necklace to Dora on her marriage, which the 
little bride thought decidedly mean and stingy. 

“It ought to belong to your wife, Everard,” 
she would say when, on going out soon 
after her wedding, she had coveted such an 
addition to her toilet. But it was still 
locked up in Joan’s strong-box, for she knew 
it must not be disposed of till a time of dire 
hecessity arose. To-night the doctor who 
had been in attendance had asked for further 
advice, and an eminent physician was sum- 
moned, only to confirm their worst fears, that a 
very few weeks must, in all human probability, 
end Everard’s life. He had been ailing forsome 
time, and had caught a violent chill, which 
settled on his lungs, and the worn cheeks, 
the racking cough, the unnatural brilliancy of 
his eye bore all the sure signs of a rapid de- 
cline. 

‘“Miss Rivers,’ said Dr. Pratt, ‘‘ we” 
(bowing to the great authority) ‘thought it 
best to tell you instead of Mrs. Everard the 
State of our patient. She is so delicate that 
she could not control her agitation, and all 
such excitement would be very injurious.” 

“Certainly. Pray tell me the whole truth, 
and exactly what is to be done for my brother.” 

The truth was easily told; for it was evi- 
dent that no hope existed, and Joan had felt 
this for some days. 

“‘ What is to be done for him ?” 

‘“‘ Well, there is little to be done except to 
give him all the nourishment he can take. 
Let him be kept as quiet as possible and free 
from all that could worry or distress him,” 
and Dr. Pratt and Sir James took their 
leave. 

Joan sat on quite still for a few minutes 
after they were gone. Not a tearcame to 
relieve her aching heart, as she realised what 
was before her. Weeks, surely weeks, they 
had said he might live! A few short seven 
days, and then ——. And on her must devolve 
the task of preparing the wife for the coming 
blow. But even as she sat and thought 
of all that lay before them, the door opened 
and Dora burst in. ; 

“Oh, Joan, I thought those stupid doctors 
never would have done talking; and now 
Everard is so tired, and he asks for some soup. 
I'll take it up; he must have lots of nourish- 
ment, they say, and then he’ll get all right. 
But you look very down, Joan; what’s the 
matter? The doctors haven’t frightened you, 
have they?” and then, as if she feared to 
hear the answer in words, she ran on to 
another subject. ‘‘Everard’s pillows are not 
right; he must have larger ones. I should 
like to go and choose one at Heals’, but I 
think he don’t like me to go out again.” 

“T’ll go,” said Joan, “directly I have seeu 
about the soup.” 

Not long after, when she carried it up, she 
saw Everard lying half asleep, with the little 
wife’s hand firmly held in his, and as she 
came near so quietly, and put the soup close to 
the bed, Everard only moved a little and said, 
‘¢ Thanks, Dora, darling,” as if there were but 
one in all the world who could be ministering 
to him. Hfalf-an-hour later, as Joan sat 
writing, aring at the bell, followed by some 
loud conversation in the passage, roused her 
curiosity; for it was unusual to be thus dis- 
turbed. The good landlady’s voice could’ be 
distinguished alternately in angry tones, and 
then apparently mildly expostulating. 

“Iv’s no use pretending to me that the 
gent’s so very ill, ’cause if I doesn’t see him 
or the lady ’twill be worse for them.”’ 

Joan, at last, fearful of Everard being dis- 
turbed, went to inquire its cause. 

“Oh, ma’am, I beg your pardon; but if you 
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are the lady, perhaps you’d just settle this 
matter.” 

“What is it?” 

“Oh, it’s only a matter of sixty-eight 
pounds.”’ 

‘Sixty-eight pounds! What do 
mean ?” ; 

“ Why, Imean this. I advanced some money 
to Mr. Rivers on three unfinished pictures, 
promised to me more than six months ago, 
and I’ve waited till I’ll wait no longer; and 
T’ll have the law of him to-morrow. So you 
see, mum, you’d best make an arrangement at 
once.” 

Joan was posed. ‘“ Make an arrangement !”” 
What could the man mean? Besides, if making 
an arrangement meant settling £68, she 
might as well try to extract the money from 
the Man in the Moon’s pocket (if he has one). 

Still, there was a fixed, dogged determina- 
tion about the man that made her tremble. 

‘* You'd better walk in here and explain your- 
self more clearly,” and she opened the sitting- 
room door, and by the light of the lamp she 
could judge better of the visitant—a short, 
thick-set individual, whose manner and ap- 
pearance was decidedly offensive to Joan. 

“Sorry to trouble a lady, but right’s right, 
and no one can be surprised that, after being 

ut off and off by the gent, and now for the 
ast three weeks getting no answer to any of 
my letters, I come here and am told he is ill 
in bed. That won’t do. I must have the 
money or the pictures, whichever he chooses. 
I am at a dead lock myself, and if one or the 
other is not handed over to me within twenty- 
four hours, Mr. Kivers will find himself sold 
up.” Joan put a determined face upon the 
matter, and said, in a quiet voice, ‘ Mr. 
Rivers is dangerously ill, and can neither be 
spoken to upon such matters, nor can he open 
any letters. I am his sister, and if this claim 
is correct I will see what is to be done about 
settling it; but I shall do nothing without 
legal advice.” 

The man looked at her keenly, and the 
rough impertinence of his manner was some- 
what quelled by her dignity and calmness, 

‘* Beg pardon, miss ; no legal advice is any 
good. J’m only acting under orders; and 
these are very straight. Pictures or money 
within those hours.” 

“‘ Give me the address of your employer, as 
you say you are only acting under orders, and 
state the claim ;’’ and Joan drew a sheet of 
paper to her, and prepared to take down his 
reply. 

Tis quiet manner under circumstances that 
would make most women tremble and cry 
was of immense importance at the moment. 
Self-possession and dignity are virtues all 
women should cultivate, for they will tide over 
many a difficulty, and never fail to impress 
those you are with. Az contraire, a fright- 
ened, nervous manner forfeits all 1espect, and 
brands your position as very weak, and if in 
presence of a bully, he never fails to take 
advantage of it. 

Giving Joan the address of a firm in some 
out-of-the-way court near Chancery-lane, and 
stating that Mr. Rivers had been employed in 
painting pictures at a certain price, which he 
was bound to deliver to date, and on which he 
had already received half payment, proofs of 
which Joan’s unwelcome visitor said might be 
seen at the office, besides some awkward 
written promises which he had with him, 
after some demur he departed with a written 
note from Joan, stating her brother’s alarming 
illness, making an appointment to call and 
arrange matters the next day; and then 
she was left alone, and for a moment the 
room where she sat, the scene she had 
gone through, and everything about her 
seemed to swim before her eyes in a confused 
dream, from which she was just wakening ; 
but no, it was a reality, and going up to her 
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brother’s door, Dora appeared to say he was 
sleeping quietly, and had ‘said he wished no 
one but her to he with him. As it happened, 
Joan could not have stayed, for the business 
was urgent. Still-it came across her mind 
that she was no longer necessary to her 
brother’s comfort, and that now, in his dying 
hours—for such she knew they were—another 
hand would minister to his wants, another 
voice would soothe his agonies, and her part 
was only to sit by—alone ! 

But the work before her must be done; and, 
first passing into the studio, she turned the 
half-finished pictures round, and compared 
them with the list which had been given her. 
How unworthy of Everard’s real talent were 
the badly-composed, carelessly-drawn paint- 
ings in hand, for which he got a few pounds, 
and which were now the subject of delayed 
payment. Still, there was more to be ex- 
plained before Joan could accept the justice of 
so large a debt. As to any one of them being 
of any value now, that was absurd; and no 
artist could have finished the set within three 
months. Sadly Joan closed the studio doors, 
fecling that never again would Everard take 
up his work in that room, and feeling sadder 
as she thought of bright prospects faded, and 
life ebbing away so surely and so swiftly. 

In her hand Joan carried a small packet, 
for she had quickly resolved that the moment 
had come when her mother’s pearls must be 
disposed of. She had noticed a large 
jeweller’s in Oxford-strect where second-hand 
jewellery was often displayed; and, with a 
sort of idea in her own mind as to the value 
of the necklace, she entered the shop and 
asked for the manager. This was another 
painful experience for Joan, as Mr. Spry came 
out of his private room, and in a supercilious 
manner asked her business, which he had 
shrewdly guessed as he looked through the 
window when she came in first and laid her 
parcel on the counter. 

“T have a necklace to dispose of, and have 
brought it to you, as I believe you purchase 
good jewellery ; and I know this is valuable.” 

“Well, ma’am, these are very bad times for 
the trade, and unless it is anything exception- 
ally good we should scarcely be justified in 
making aa offer.” 

“Perhaps you will look at it, and then say 
if you will buy or not.” 

‘“‘De-lighted to oblige a lady! Mr. Sam- 
son! step this way. Here is a necklace this 
lady has brought for sale; do you consider it 
a saleable article? Very pretty! very pretty ! 
but—” and he shrugged his shoulders—* the 
price we should offer would scarcely tempt 
you, though I should, of course, give its full 
value; but just now these simple things are 
quite out of date. Really, miss, I fear we 
must decline.” 

Of course, Mr. Spry never meant to let the 
pearls go if he could get them at his price; 
he only thought to impress Joan with the idea 
that the necklace was of no great value. She 
quietly waited, though a flush came into her 
cheeks as she noticed the whispering con- 
sultation that went on, and then Mr. Samson, 
as spokesman, said— 

““We would purchase it, to oblige you, at 
435, but could give no more.” And saying 
this he replaced them in their velvet case, as 
if convinced the matter would end there. 

“Certainly, if that is your offer, I shall not 
part with it,” said Joan, very resolutely, and 
as if it were really not the great importance 
it was to her to find a purchaser. 

“Well, ma’am, I’m sorry we can’t say 
more. What was your idea of the value ?”’ 

‘Double the sum you named.” 

“Oh really, miss, that is unreasonable. Of 
course, if you would make it a matter of ex- 
change, we should say more, and can show 
you the latest novelties in jewellery.” 

“Thank you, no. Good morning.” 
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And she stepped out of the shop. 

*‘You ran that too finc, Samson. I wish 
we had taken them at a fair price, for I could 
have placed them at once. Perhaps she’ll 
come back to us.” 

But, no! At that moment Joan fortunately 
remembered an old Cumberland acquaintance 
—a farmer’s son he was—who had gone to 
London many years ago, and was high up in 
the business of a West-end jeweller; and 
though she would rather not have betrayed 
her need to one of the old country folk, she 
thought it best to put that scruple on one 
side, and resolutely walked on, little heeding 
the passing crowds in the busy thorough- 
fares; for she was alone! And where more 
alone than in London? ‘There is nowhere 
that the sense of loneliness is more keenly 
felt. Each passer-by has some miserably 
absorbing interest, and you are to him as 
nothing. The very next-door neighbours in 
a London street know nothing of the lives 
lived so very near, and only separated in 
perhaps the hours of bitter sorrow by the 
narrow wa'l which divides our houses. 

James Cornack, now foreman in Mr. Ruby’s 
great warehouse, was much surprised by a 
request to speak to Miss Rivers, and quite 
blushed with shyness when she opened her 
business. 

“Tl ask the principal what ifs intrinsic 
value is, Miss Rivers, and then you shall 
know what they will offer.” 

And, shortly returning with one of the firm, 
he informed her that, though the real value of 
the necklace was over £90, they could only 
offer £75 for it. Joan could not refrain an 
exclamation of thankfulness that she had not 
parted with it earlier in the day at so ridicu- 
lously small a price, and told James Cornack 
what had been offered. 

He smiled, and said he could easily guess 
where she had already been, and named the 
firm, well known for their sharp practice. 

Joan soon left Bond-street richer by £75, 
and without her mother’s cherished jewels; 
but the relief was great as she got near to the: 
place of appointment, and felt she could dis- 
charge the claim. It was her first experience 
in dealings of ihe kind, and Joan felt almost 
dishonest towards Everard, when she had to 
listen and understand the dealings he had 
had with the moncy-lender (for such he was) 
she now faced. Alas! in black and white, in 
Everard’s own writing, were the records of the 
transactions and the obligations he lay under. 
But it was no moment for trifling or raising 
disputes; and Joan did not leave Chancery- 
lane till she was in possession of a full dis- 
charge of all her brother’s liabilities in that 
quarter, 

Weary, and with highly-strained nerves, she 
reached home, and, passing quietly upstairs, 
was met by Dora, who repeated the wish for 
Joan to leave her with Everard, ‘¢as he likes 
to have me best,” was the sole remark. 
“When he’s asleep perhaps you'll sit by 
him, and I’ll rest.” 

The two-year-old daughter, who had fol- 
lowed the one who died so soon, was Joan’s 
most constant companion now, and the purling 
prattle and winning ways of the little one 
soothed poor Joan in many weary hours. 

Slowly and surely the last evening ap- 
proached, so noiselessly, so gradually that it 
was scarce noticed by the anxious watchers. 
Dora loved to say how much better her 
husband looked and was, and often upbraided 
Joan for her grave fears. 

Robin was in England, and, hearing of the 
hopeless state in which Iverard lay, had 
written a brief mote to Joan, saying he should 
be glad to see him once more, and, if possible, 
to be of any use to wife or sister, and, ‘Of 
course, in coming once more to his house, I 
shall forget the past, and we must mect as if 
it had never been.” What a mysterious 


ending; and: how easy it might have been to 
have sought an explanation! But Joan 
would take him at his wish; and, with cold 
unmoved manner, she met him and welcomed 
his frequent visits to her brother’s sick room. 
Often he would go upstairs with Dora, and 
Joan sat on by the fireside, agar! | 

There came, at last, the dread summons 
which surely waits us all, and Everard must 
look his last on the wife he loved so dearly 
and the little one whom he would never see 
grow up. Hour after hour they watched his 
breathing as it came so feebly that they, 
trembling, thought him gone. Dora’s was the 
hand which soothed his pillow, Dora’s was 
the name he breathed in his disturbed slum- 
bers, and it was for her his anxious thoughts 
of the future were harassed. 

‘* Joan, you must care for her and the little 
one for my sake! You will promise this? 
She'll want you more than ever when ]’m 
gone.” And so once more Joan made a pro- 
mise to watch and tend another's life, and 
sacrifice her own. 

*Twas over!—the last day of apxicty and 
the first of utter blankness, when no more can 
be done, and we stand by the side of our dead, 
gone from our sight—gone to the great 
account, and we are left to take up the daily 
duties of life—to go on without the living pre- 
sence of one who was bound up with every 
action, every thought of our existence. 

Robin was ever at hand to help the two 
lone women. The child clung to Joan at this 
time, for Dora indulged in weeping' so violent 
and loud that the irightened little one was 
terrified, and wept in fear, which to her 
mother’s never strong nerves was constant 
irvitation; and so many quict hours the aunt 
and niece spent alone, while the faithful frien 
came and went, and did his best to cheer the 
widow in her overwhelming grief. Joan had 
to face the stern realities of present arrange- 
ments and future plans. True to her purpose 
of staying with Dora till she wished otherwise, 
Joan made her resolutions quickly, and the 
night after poor Everard was laid in the grave, 
and the other mourners had left them aione, 
she drew Dora to her and told her all she 
thought best. Like a petted child, Dora laid 
her head on Joan’s shoulder in hystcrical 
weeping, and vowed they must never be 
parted, and, like a tired child, Joan soothed 
her to sleep; and when, wearied out, she fell 
into a deep slumber, Joan turned once more 
into the room sacred to the dead, now, indecd, 
bare and cold in all its dreary desolation, and 
as she stood a few moments where he had lain 
so long, her eye fell on the vases which had 
been lovingly placed about, and again it was a 
bunch of blue cornflowers which she carried 
away and closed between the leaves of the 
diary which marked the day ‘of JEverard’s 
burial. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Mamen Hatr.—We think you must have made some 
mistake, as the fee is four guincas for a yrar’s 
course, and two guincas for a course of four months. 
There is a Socicty for the Encouragement of Home 
Study (secretary, Miss A. C. Moore, Oakfield, 
Eltham; fee, 1 guinea) which may be of use to 
you. : 

Lavy Wiite.—The Ze Deum is usually ascribed to 
St. Ambrose, being composed by him for the bap- 
tism of st, Augustine. From this it is sometimes 
called the “Ambrosian Hymn.” 

Waa Friit.--The expenses at Girton College 
amount to 4105 per annum. The entrance exan- 
nations take place in March and June. Your 
feclings are your best guide in such a matter as 
mourning. . ; 

Dr Guiomar.—Your plan for sclf-improvement 1» 
excellent, but we could not act as advertisers tv 
any private scheme, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lenrerin.—dAddress, for instruction by correspon- 
dence, Miss Shore, Orchard Poyle, ‘Laplow, 
Maidenhead. We think you require advice from 
a doctor, and probably a tonic. 

Marie Ross —The “ Handbook of English Litera- 
ture,” 56, Paternoster-row, E.C., will be of great 
usc to you. Cover the gooscberrics with a thin 
layer of melted tallow, which will prevent any air 
gretting to them. 

Hupr.—Inquire of a bookseller. We do not know 
what you mean by your last query. For the Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Examiations two grades of 
certificates are granted—‘‘ Honour” and “ Ordi- 
nary.’ Write for papers and information to 
the Rev. G. I. Browne, St. Catherine’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Hitpa Osmonp.—1 John iv. 7 is the nearest ver- 
sion you need. The earnest and loving epistle 
is addressed to ‘‘little children,’? and when St. 
John grew too old and fecble to preach, he is said 
(by tradition) to have exhorted his hearers in the 
words ‘* Little children, love one another.” 

Farruz.—If possible, go through the Senior Cam- 
bridge first of all, and then matriculate in June at 
the University of London, You are only a child at 
fifteen, and could not be expected to converse like 
a grown person. Everyone is nervous when very 
anxious to play well before an audience, not merely 
through vanity, but from great anxicty to please 
those who-have had you taught to play. “As you 
grow older you will gain more confidence in your 
own powers. 

Barsus — A,” “an,” and ‘‘the” usually termed 
“articles,” are also called by Angus, in his 
“Tandbook of the English Tongue,” ‘ definitive 
adjectives.” 

Jganerre.—The word ‘umbrella’ comes from the 
Latin wmdra, a shade, and the French word 
onmbrelle,a sunshade. S7uzsfer means on the left 
hand, or the side of the left hand, in opposition to 
dexter, or right. ‘The left being usually regarded 
as the unlucky, or wrong side, we have the word 
stntster, disastrous, evil. Ask your brother to 
desist from doing what your father dislikes, but 
remember that you have no authority. 


WORK. 


MinxgHaAna.—When black straw, chip, or felt hats 
lose their blackness they must be sent to be re- 
blocked ; but if the two first-named have only be- 
come limp, make a thin solution of gum-arabic, 
and with a broad flat brush paint the outside, to 
stiffen it. You write a good hand, and we are glad 
you so kindly appreciate our answers to our corre- 
spondents. 

Nunime H.—As we said to ‘‘ Minnchaha,”’ so to you 
we can only say, send your white straw bonnet to 
be properly re-blocked. To you also we owe our 
vest acknowledgments for an opinion of our paper 
av kindly appreciative. 

A Constant Reaper (I. of W.).—We thank you for 
your kind letter respecting the cleaning of gold 
lace. You are quite right in reference to the neces 
sity for ascertaining whether the foundation be of 
wire or lace, before using the hydrochloric acid 
e élean it. Asilk foundation would be destroyed 

y it. 

Titstne.—We thank you very much for your nice 
letter, pattern of crochct work, and recipe for the 
“shell pattern.’? Of the latter we hope to make 
use when we have the required space. 

FRimrose.—'* Walking jackets? ave untrimmed, and 
are made in roat-shape. Unless you have a good 
pattern, and know how to cut out, it is best to have it 
done by a tailor. Use buitons of the size of a 
shilling. 

J. J.—Consult My Work Basket.” and “ Crochet 
for Little Workers,” in vol. i. Wetrust you look 
through the columns of the correspondence with 
attention. We have had several complaints of 
“‘no answers,’? and have found them easily on 
referring to lun Girt’s Own Parer. 

Minuetre.—tt intended for a dress, add a dark silk 
to the pattern, of the colour of the selvidge at the 
edge. Ifit be for the summer, you might use the 
shade of the gold-culoured dots. 

Mixxiz Wrsp.—tThe embroidery you mean is pro- 
bably cross-stitch embroidery on linen, a very 
ancient style. We have given several examples in 
“My Work Basket” of border designs. Your 
writing is very good. 

Katte.—Use Roberson’s * Medium,” to be found at 
any artist’s colourman’s. Silkworms may, we belicve, 
be purchased in Covent Garden. 

Venus.—Red terra-cotta vases are cheaper than the 
stone ones. If these be too expensive, use wooden 
tubs, and cover them with cork, so as to hide the 
tub completely. You write very badly for twelve 

_ years of age. 

Kuceniz.—For a child’s wool girdle, or rolled scarf, 
cast on thirty-six stitches, using 3 thread fleecy, 
and fine ivory needles. Knit alternately three 
stitches, pearl, and three plain, two yards lone. 

Cattiorr.—See articles on crewel work in vol. i. Tt 
would show both good taste and fecling if you 
called first on him and his family. 

Sans Souc}.—The ‘‘ Mother Hubbard” mantles are 
much worn. We have no means of knowing your 
circumstances, but we advise you to find a suitable 

_companion for any summer excursion. 

Viotet.—Match the green cloth withserge, diagonal, 
or velveteen, for the mantel curtains. 


A Factory Girit.—You deserve great credit for 
your industry and cleverness. At any good fancy 
shop you may obtain the transferable patterns for 
braiding, which may beironed. Also the coloured 
tracing-paper, in blue, red, green, and white, with 
which you may trace the patterns which you have 
in stock for yourself, by laying it under them next 
the material, and drawing over the outlines witha 
pointed instrument.. 

Birpiz.—We do not consider the ‘Mother Hub- 
bard” cloak a good shape fora little girl, for, as 
you say, it “ties up the arms,’”’ A Jong plain and 
well-cut jacket of stockingette cloth is quite as 
fashionable, and more suitable, Your writing is 
very legible. . 

L.S.A.—The dress would look well laced with the 
cord, but you should repeat. the blue’somewheré on 
the skirt. Combine the brown velvet with the silk 
on the hat. 


MUSIC. 


Biancue.—We should’ advise you to select from 
either Mendelssohn’s (which, you misspell: Men- 
diesson) or Schulofi’s works, but as we do not 
know your powers as a pianist; we cannot help 
you. Write and inquire of the secretary, Trinity 
College, Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, 
W. Pronounce as “bak,’’ with ‘the German 
guttural, ae 

A New Supscriper.—The articles on music run all 
through the first volume, which’we should advise 
you to procure for yoursclf, See the article on 
“ ‘Terra-Cotta Painting,” page 225, vol. ii. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Anicait.—We thank you much for the kind thought 
of telling us of an instance, under your own obser- 
vation, of the effect produced on the behaviour of a 
young lady by the counsel given in our paper. It 
is indeed encouraging to hear of the good fruit 
already produced from the seed sown. 
. P. K.—This correspondent says, ‘‘ Will you 
kindly tell me what causes teeth to drop out, and 
jor what if is used ?”’ We really cannot inform her 
“for what it is used,’’ not having been told its 
name. Sometimes,a severe cold will loosen the 
tecth; and salivation will also injure and loosen 
them. Ifa bad cold, we cannot tell the use, except 
as a trial of patience, and to replenish the doctor's 
and apothecary’s purse. 

GRranniz.—We cannot give either addresses or prices. 
White writing paper:and envelopes may: be sold by 
the cwt., and so may newspapers and. circulars, 
each separately allowed for; the bighest price 
being given for the former.. Pronounce as if 
written “‘Chriss-to-well”’; the emphasis onthe first 
syllable. You write very well. 

Herun.—For the description of a certain kind of 
meal called ‘‘ Mummet”’ by the Berkshire people, 
a clue may be found in the fact that ‘‘mum,”’— 
written ‘‘mumme” in Danish—denotes a kind of 
malt liquor, which is much used in Germany, 
which is made of the malt of wheat, seven bushels, 
one of oatmeal, and one of gound beans. Thus, 
““mummet”’ is probably a very old name for a 
mixture of wheat prepared as malt, combined with 
oatmeal, and ground beans. You spoil your writing 
by using a bad pen. 

Simon Styires appears, indeed, to have exalted her- 
self on a pillar frum whence to proclaim her views, 
and make her complaints. But her self-elevation 
appears scarcely to have been effected for the 
purpose of self-humiliation, like that of her name- 
sake! If Mistress ‘‘Simon Stylites” had about 
1,000 letters a week to consider, reject, or answer, 
we imagine she would be sorry to undertake the 
task which, of our own fréc will, we endeavour 
to fulfil. Moreover, girls are perpetually grumbling 
that replies have not been given, which they 
would have found had they taken due pains 
to look for them, either directly addressed to 
themselves, or already made to others on the 
same subjects. ‘The publication of the names of 
successful competitors is made as early as possible. 

Mavetinu.—Lry to prove to your sister, by your 
kindness and gentleness, that you are much nicer 
and more worthy of her love and respect than 
she has hitherto imagined. This will serve your 
cause far better than a perpetual effort at sclf- 
assertion. Ifso plain in features, it should be your 
effort to improve your expression. Probably your 
feelings of annoyance are only too well reflected on 
your countenance, 

Avrenia.—i1. If your income be under £150 per 
annum, simply state the fact on the printed notice 
which will be sent you to be filled up, and pay no- 
thing. 2. Beat the fur with a small stick, brush it 
well, and into the box in which you lay it by place 
a piece of brown paper on which you have dropped 
some turpentine. ‘Take the fur out once or twice 
in the course of the summer, and repeat the pro- 
cess. 

Ivy.—We have many times informed our correspon- 
dents that old postage stamps, excepting of great 
rarity, are of no value. Webhope that your hand 
is not yet formed, as it is a poor one. 

Wycu Hazer.—Children are not legally bound to 
pay their parents’ debts. Your writing is rather 
careless, some lines written in a Jarger hand than 
others, some close, and others wide apart. 

Orance AND Buur.—If you have no ice, wrap the 
butter in a piece of wet canvas, and place it ina 
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strong iraught at the north side of the house. 
Your writing would be prettier if smaller and 
rounder. 

Herapiy.—If there were burglars outside your 
house trying to effect an entrance, which plan 
would you adopt to secure safety, to open all the 
doors and windows, or to shut them? Treat 
the lightning in the same way. We do not think 
much of you wiseacre friend’s advice. 

Vixen.—String, cord, and rope are soldat hardware 
and at oilshops. Tell the person who waits on 
you for what purpose you require it. ‘Lhe articles 
sent up to the competition are all retained for 
charitable purposes. 

Atecro.—It is no recommendation to your verses to 
tell us they are the first you have ever written. 
After some years.you may do better, but this 1s not 
certain. , 

S. J. S—You cannot have seen our articles on hand- 
writing, with specimens. - Get the first volume be- 
fore you propose any other subjects. 

‘May C —Why not consult the ‘clergyman in whose 

house you are residing ? 

Fern.—-We do not give trade addresses or prices. 
There must be florists in your town who can tell 

you the cost of fern cases, if you explain what size 
and sort you want, 

Atice.—You had better give the work to a working 
silversmith, asking what he will charge. 

ANnig,—See our notices to correspondents. We can 
reply to only a few out of the multitudes of ques- 
tions sent, some of which could be answered by 
friends at hand, and others are not on matters of 
sufficient importance. What your questions were 
se do not know, as we sometimes get 200 letters a 

ay. ee. 

Epiru.—Your-canary may forget its fright in time. 
There may be, other reasons for its not singing. 
Wait and see—or, rather, wait and hear. 

Forcrt-mu-Not.—The postage to France is the same 
as at home, generally three-halfpence a monthly 
part; but you: had better ask at a post-office when 
the weight is doubtful 

IcnoraAmus.—The -adjective ‘‘ progressive’’ applied 
to nations surely needs no; explanation. Any 
country where progress is marked, as Japan in the 
East, or the United States in:the West, is progres- 
sive, while others, like Turkey, are declining. ‘lo 
dry seaweeds float them in’shallow water, so as to 
let the fronds be wellspread, and dry upon paper 
as with land plants. 

ScHootciri.—In conversation you may use con- 
tractions like wasn’t or didn’t, but not in writing. 
Louir.—Patterns of woollen shawls can be easily 

seen in a town like Ipswich. 

M. C.—We have more contributions than we can 
use, 

Diamonp.—Novels and stories differ only in size, 
novel being usually applied to larger works ot 
fiction. Whether stories are profitable depends on 
their character. 

Sorrowrut.—Your letter gives a deplorable picture 
of weakness of character and moral principle. If 
St could be industrious on behalf cf your young 

rothers and sisters, you could be so—by the same 
effort of will—to please your husband. Put aside 
all your amusing books for the next_six months, 
with the exception of Tnx Girt’s Own Parrr, 
and some good cookery or needlework book (of 
course, the Holy Bible, and any educational work 
connected with it, excepted), and apply yourself to 
your household duties, learning those of which you 
areignorant. Portion out your day for each duty, 
watching the clock, so as to be very exact, taking 
so much time for superintending and directing the 
servants; so much for the repair of your husband’s 
and your own wardrobe; so much for practising in 
turn with drawing; so much for out-of-door exer- 
cise, shopping, and visiting, as also for letter- 
writing and accounts. You will thus be a happier 
woman, and retain your husband’s respect and 
affection, At the end of six months a habit of 
industry will have been formed, and you might 
indulge in an hour’s reading daily with advantage. 

RuopA.—The Bishop of Sodor and Man is so called 
because his diocese includes the two islands so 
called. Sodor is given precedence to Man, 
although so small as to size, because the cathedral 
and castle are situated upon it. 

An Avustranian Girt.—Your letter gratified and 
interested us.much. Weare very glad that our 
various recipes have proved so successful. Your 
writing is too upright, but you make a proper dis- 
tinction between the “u” and the “‘m” and ‘‘n,” 
so perpetually confounded with them. 

Rosemary.—the title “lady ’”’ is derived from Saxon 
hleafdian, contracted into Zafdy, and then into 
lady. ZLaf,or hiGf, or loaf, means food or bread, 
and dtaz means to serve, so that the title “lady ”’ 
means “‘ bread-server.”” ‘The feudal lord suppli-d 
the food for the guests, or the poor, and the ladics 
used to carve and distribute it. In the present day 
it is so misapplied that the title has become of no 

. significance, and it is even regarded as a vulgarism 

_ by roal “ ladies” to use it as a distinguishing term. 

Those to whom it was formerly accorded, as a dis- 
tinction correctly describing them, decline so to 
style themselves. Not knowing what branches of 
your education have been neglected, nor your 
position as to gaining a living, we cannot offer you 
advice. 
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How many hearts that seem to dwell 
In fond affection here 

Will sadly breathe a last farewell 
Beside the silent bier! 

Their friendship with existence o’er, 

Severed on earth to meet no more. 


When God's unfailing scrutiny 

~ Reads in the soul within 

The seerct.of cach hidden tic, 
Its bond of truth‘or sin; 


‘How little earthly love will stay ! 









‘When each vain thought is swept. away, 


“ FRIENDSHIP BEYOND 
THE GRAVE.” 


‘““Wr meet again,” how often 
said, 

I'en by the fluttering breath, 

Words uttered round the dying 


bed, 
The whispered hope in 
death— 
*“\We meet again beyond the 
tomb, 


Where tears and partings can- 
not come.”’ 


’Tis sad to grieve one aching 
heart, 
To give one mourner pain, 
But oh! how many loved ones 
part, 
Nor meet in joy again ; 


For friendship that endures in heaven 
Is rarely on our pathway given. 


Oh, ye who bow at beauty’s shrine, 
And dream the gentle tie 

Will cheer thy weary path, in time, 
And soothe thy failing eye, 

Deem not thy thoughts of earthly love 

Will ever wake again above. 


‘‘We meet again.’’ Oh, blessed they 
‘Whose friendship shall endure, 

Who cheer each other on the way 
With feelings true and pure ; 


-Who mingle oft in praise and prayer, 


Their dearest hope and deepest care. 


Fox them cold death no sorrow brings, 
For they will join at last 
The glorious band on high that sings 
Of death and parting past ; 
To them alone belongs the strain, 
‘‘ We part on earth to meet again.” 
M. M. P. 








